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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF THE LATE DR. RYLAND, 
OF BRISTOL. 


DPOB eseseses 


[The following interesting sketch of the life and character of Dr. R land, we have 
taken the liberty to extract from the Funeral Sermon preached by the Rev. Robert 


Hall, at Bristol. 


Persuaded that all our readers would expect in our pages something 


more than a passing notice of that amiable and excellent man, and seeing that the por- 
trait was already executed by so able a hand, we were both reluctant to attempt it our- 
selves, and unwilling that any other should be presented to the public in our pages. 
This must plead our apology to the eloquent author of the sermon, for the liberty we 
have taken. Of the sermon itself we have spoken in the Review on a 
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Doctor RYLAND, ‘was born, 
A. D. 1753, January 29, at War- 
wick, where his venerable father 
exercised his ministry for some 
years ; 
to Northampton. 

The most remarkable parti- 
cular recorded in his infancy, is 


his early progress in the Hebrew | 
‘more abundant ;” far from confining 
‘his. ministry to’a single spot, he 


language, which was such, that he 
read a chapter of the Hebrew Bible 
to the celebrated Hervey, before 
he was five years old. About his 
thirteenth year, he became deeply 
impressed with religious concern ; 
and without any thing very singular 
in his experience, his convictions 
ripened into genuine conversion, 
and he was baptized on a profession 
of his faith in his fourteenth year. 
At the request of the church he 
began to exercise his ministerial 
gifts in his seventeenth year; and 
after continuing to assist his father 
for some years, he was ordained 
co-pastor. with him in the year 
1781. In this situation he re- 


mained for some time; when, on 
his father’s removal from North- 
ampton, he became sole pastor, 
until the year 1793, when he re- 
ceived an unanimous invitation to 
the joint offices of president of the 
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‘pastor’ of Broadiead.’ 
~ conducted himself in the first scene 
‘of his ‘labours; many living wit- 
from whence he removed ° 


Bristol ~Bdyéation Rockets, and 
‘ow he 


nesses Can attest; suffice it to say, 
that his ministry during that period 
was eminently acceptable and 


“useful. ‘During his residence at 


Northampton, he was “ in labours 


diffused its benefits over a wide 
circle, preaching much in the sur- 
rounding villages ; and though, on 
his removal ‘to Bristol, his. nu- 
merous avocations rendered his 
ministerial exertions less frequent, 
he may justly be considered, on 
the whole, as one of the most la- 
borious of pastors. He preached, 
during his whole career, not less 
than eight thousand six hundred 
and ninety-one sermons, and at 
two hundred and eighty-six distinct 
places. 

If, as a preacher, he never at- 
tained the Lighest summit of po- 
pularity, he was always heard 
with attention. His ministry was 
replete with instruction, and not 
unfrequently accompanied with an 
unction which rendered it irresis- 
tible. As he possessed none of 
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those graces of elocution and man- 
ner which secure superficial ap- 
plause, he was always most es- 
teemed by those who heard him the 
oftenest; and his stated hearers 
rarely if ever wished to exchange 
the voice of their pastor for that 
of a stranger. His address was 
such as produced an instantaneous 
conviction of his sincerity. It 
displayed, even to the most super- 
ficial observer, a mind infinitely 
above being actuated by the lust 
of applause ; a spirit deeply im- 
bued with a sense of eternal rea- 
lities, and ready to pour itself 
forth as a libation on the sacrifice 
of the faith and obedience of his 
converts. The effect of his dis- 
courses, excellent as they were 
in themselves, was prodigiously 
heightened by the veneration uni- 
versally felt for his character, and 
the just and high estimation enter- 
tained of his piety. Piety, indeed, 
washis distinguished characteristic, 
which he possessed to a degree 
that raised him inconceivably 
above the level of ordinary Chris- 
tians. Devotion appeared to be 
the principal element of his being: 
it was next to impossible to con- 
verse with him without perceiving 
how entirely it pervaded his mind, 
and imparted to his whole deport- 
ment an air of purity, innocence, 
and sanctity, difficult for words to 
express. His piety did not display 
itself in a profusion of religious 
discourse, nor in frequently allu- 
ding to the interior exercises of 
his mind on spiritual subjects, 
He was seldom known to speak 
of his religious joys or sorrows: 
his devotional feelings were too 
deep or too sacred to suffer them- 
selves to evaporate in ordinary 
conversation. His religion ap- 
peores in its fruits; in gentleness, 

umility, and benevolence; in a 
steady, conscientious performance 
of every duty; and a careful ab- 
stinence from every appearance of 
evil. As little did his character 
partake of the ascetic. It never 
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entered into his thoughts that reli- 
gion was an enemy to the innocent 
pleasures and social endearments 
of human life, of which he enter- 
tained a high relish, and which his 
constant regard to the Deity ren- 
dered subservient to piety, by the 
gratitude which they inspired, and 
the conviction which they deepened 
of the divine benignity. His love 
to the Great Supreme was equally 
exempt from slavish timidity and 
presumptuous familiarity: it was 
an awful love, such as the beatific 
vision may be supposed to inspire, 
where the worshippers veil their 
faces in that presence in which 
they rejoice with ecstatic joy. As 
he cherished a firm persuasion that 
the attributes of the Deity ensure 
the production of the greatest pos- 
sible sum of good, in comparison 
of which, the quantity of natural 
and moral evil permitted to remain 
vanishes and disappears, his views 
of the divine administration were 
a source of unmingled joy; while 
his profound sense of the essential 
holiness and justice of the Supreme 
Ruler, kept alive those sentiments 
of penitence and humility, to which 
too many optimists are strangers. 
“* He feared the great and terrible 
name of the Lord his God.” 
Humility was, in fact, the 
most remarkable feature of his 
character. It was depicted on 
his countenance, his manners, his 
language; it pervaded almost 
every thing he said or did. He 
might most truly be said, in the 
language of Scripture, to be 
‘* clothed” with it. The mode in 
which it operated was at the ut- 
most remove from the shallow ex- 
pedients adopted by those who 
vainly attempt to secure the praise 
of that quality, without possess- 
ing it. It neither prompted him 
to depreciate his talents, nor to 
disclaim his virtues; to speak in 
debasing terms of himself, nor to 
exaggerate his imperfections and 
failings. It taught him the rarer 
art of forgetting himself. His 
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readiness to take the lowest place, 
could only be exceeded by the 
eagerness of all who knew him to 
assign him the highest; and this 
was the only competition which 
the distinctions of life ever cost 
him. His modesty was such, 
that the praises he was most soli- 
citous to merit he blushed to re- 
ceive ; and never appeared so dis- 
concerted and embarrassed, as 
when he was necessitated to hear 
his own commendations. Hence 
it will be easily inferred, that he 
was completely exempt from the 
jealousy of superior talent or re- 
putation; that it gave him nota 
moment’s uneasiness to find him- 
self eclipsed, and that he was the 
ardent admirer and panegyrist of 
the mental endowments in which 
he was most deficient. Though 
he had neglected to cultivate the 
powers of his imagination, and 
was little distinguished for the 
graces of style, no one was ever 
more disposed to admire them 
wherever they were conspicuous. 
The candour and benignity of his 
mind prepared him to embrace 
every kind of intellectual supe- 
riority, to rejoice in every display 
of talent, devoted to the interest 
of religion; and to derive exqui- 
site gratification from the opera- 
tion of those qualities and powers, 
to which he made the least preten- 
sions. His enjoyment of intel- 
lectual repast, was not impaired by 
the consciousness of not having con- 
tributed to furnish it; and his vir- 
tue was thus its own reward, by 
enabling him to reap the harvest, 
where he neither sowed the seed, 
nor prepared the soil. 

ff any man ever practised the 
gentleness of Jesus Christ, it was 
certainly our lamented friend. 
Possessed of a temper naturally 
quick and irritable, he had, by the 
aid of reason and religion, so far 
subdued that propensity, that it 
was rarely suffered to appear; and 
when it did, it was a momentary 
agitation which quickly subsided 
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into kindness and benignity. His 
sensibility was exquisite. There 
were a numerous class of subjects 
to which he could rarely advert 
without tears. The bare recur- 
rence to his mind of the great ob- 
jects of religion, was sufficient to 
produce a gush of tenderness; so 
entirely was his heart softened, 
that it might be truly styled “ a 
heart of flesh.” Nor was his sen- 
sibility confined to religion, It 
pervaded the whole system of his 
life, producing a quick and power- 
ful sympathy; not only with his 
own species, but with the whole 
circle of animated nature, the pro- 
perties of which he took great de- 
light in investigating, an in trac- 
ing the exquisite contrivance of its 
benevolent Author for its preserva- 
tion and enjoyment. .....+.- 

The opportunities of making great 
sacrifices for the good of mankind, 
are of rare occurrence, and he who 
remains inactive till it is in his 
power to confer signal benefits, or 
yield important services, is in im- 
minent danger of incurring the 
doom of the slothful servant. It 
is the preference of duty to inclina- 
tion in the ordinary course of life, 
it is the practice of self-denial in a 
thousand little instances, which 
forms the truest test of character, 
and secures the honour and the 
reward of those who “ live not to 
themselves.” Viewed in this life, 
our lamented friend presented a 
pattern of Christian virtue, rarely 
if ever surpassed. His whole life 
was a series of acts of self-denial; 
his conduct appeared invariably to 
proceed from the impulse of bene- 
volence and the sense of duty, and 
though not exempt from the errors 
and imperfections incident to the 
present state, his ‘‘ eye was always 
single,” his intentions always up- 
right. If the essence of Christian 
perfection consists in a sole and 
supreme desire to do the will of 
God, he probably made as near an 
approach to it, as is attainable in 
the present state, though he not 
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only never pretended to it, but 
held all such pretensions in abhor- 
Pe er 

That denomination of Christians, 
of which he was so long a distin- 
guished ornament, will especially 
lay this providence to heart. Our 
hands are weakened this day ; and 
if the glory is not departed from 
us, it is at least eclipsed and ob- 
scured. We have been visited 
with stroke upon stroke. Our 
brightest lights have been succes- 
sively extinguished; and in vain 
do we look around for a Bed- 
dome, a Booth, a Fuller, or a 
Ryland; names which would have 
given lustre to any denomination, 
and were long the glory of ours. 
Your pastor was endeared to us, 
as one of the last links of the chain 
which connected the present gene- 
ration with the founders of the 
Baptist Mission. From the very 
beginning, he mingled his counsels 
and his prayers with that deter- 
mined band, who, in the absence 
of all human resources, resolved to 
send the Gospel to the remotest 
quarter of the globe; nor did he 
cease to his last hour to watch 
over its progress with parental 
solicitude. ‘The intimate friend- 
ship which subsisted between that 
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lovely triumvirate, Fuller, Ryland, 
and Sutcliff, which never suffered 
a moment’s interruption or abate- 
ment, was cemented by their com- 
mon attachment to that object. 
Of congenial sentiments and taste, 
though of very different tempera- 
ment and character, there was 
scarce a thought which they did 
not communicate to each other, 
while they united all their energies 
in supporting the same cause; nor 
is it easy to determine whether the 
success of our mission is most to 
be ascribed to the vigour of Fuller, 
the prudence of Sutcliff, or the 
piety of Ryland. Is it presump- 
tion to suppose, they still turn their 
attention to that object; that they 
bend their eyes on the plains of 
Hindostan, and sympathize with 
the toils of a Carey and of his asso- 
ciates, content to postpone the 
pleasure which awaits them on 
his arrival, while they behold the 
steady though gradual progress of 
light, and see, at no great distance, 
the idol temples fallen, the vedas 
and shasters consigned to oblivion, 
the cruel rights of a degrading 
superstition abhorred and aban- 
doned, and ‘ the kingdoms of this 
world become the kingdoms of God 
and of his Christ.” 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 


Weesesesetes 


THE WELSH COTTAGER. 
No. II. 
FoRMERLY we cottagers used to 
consider the disputes between the 
learned, of different parties among 
Christians, as terminating eventual- 
ly in the question, Who understood 
the Bible best? And in this view 
of the subject we had numbers of 
learned men on our side,—a Pool, 
an Ainsworth, a Patrick, an Owen, 
a Goodwin, a Charnock, a Baxter, 
a Henry, a Watts, a Guise, and a 
Doddridge. But now, the disci- 
ples of Socinusintrench themselves 
in new ground; or rather, occupy 


the trenches formed for them by 
the Deists. They now speak out, 
and correct the divine penmen 
themselves. They charge the great 
Apostle Paul with inconclusive 
reasoning, and his Divine Master 
with misquoting Scripture. They 
pretend to be wiser than inspired 
men, and exalt themselves above 
the Holy Spirit. They believe 
nothing, though delivered by the 
mouth of inspiration, but what they 
can comprehend, and what agrees 
with their preconceived opinions. 
There is no submitting of the un- 
derstanding to God, or believing 
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what he says; but every one must 
believe the suggestions of his own 
mind. The will is God’s subject 
to command, but the understand- 
ing is not his to instruct! 

Our learned gentry, in their pre- 
tensions to superior intellect, are 
continually pouring out, from their 
scientific intrenchments, vollies of 
abuse, and red hot balls of— 
‘‘ absurd,” “ irrational,” and ‘‘ con- 
temptible.” But we are not yet 
disposed to capitulate, nor to ad- 
mit that reason has wholly retired 
within their lines, or become their 
exclusive property. We still be- 
lieve that our learned Trinitarians 
are not idiots, but men of deep and 
cool reason; that they are not in- 
ferior in rational powers to their 
vaunting degraders; that they 
have as much reason and argu- 
ment atcommand, as these boasters, 
though not so many brass cannon 
on their ramparts, We think it 
most reasonable to believe every 
fact, and every proposition asserted 
by the Omniscient, though the 
mode of it may be incomprehensi- 
ble; which is altogether analogous 
to what we know of his works. 
We think it most unreasonable to 
suppose, that God means not as 
he speaks in his word; or that his 
inspired servants either used words 
without a meaning, or words im- 
proper to convey intended ideas. 
We also think, that not to believe 
any doctrine delivered in Scrip- 
ture, according to the plain mean- 
ing of the words, from a notion 
that it is contrary to reason, is to 
be an unbeliever, and to make God 
aliar. Nevertheless, in believing 
a proposition that contains some 
mystery we cannot comprehend, 
we believe no absurdity. We be- 
lieve the plain proposition, and not 
that which therein is mysterious, 
or unintelligible. For instance, 
we believe that God was eternally 
self-existent; but how he was so, 
is to us unintelligible, and we be- 
lieve nothing about it. Again, we 
believe that God is omniscient, 
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that he searches the heart, and 
that he will judge the world at the 
last day ; but how he is omniscient, 
how he searches the heart, and how 
he will judge the world, is to us 
unintelligible, and that with which 
we are not concerned ; so that here, 
we neither believe absurdities, nor 
speak jargon. In like manner, 
that ‘* there are three who bear 
record in heaven,” is a plain pro- 
position; and that “ these three 
are one,” is another, equally so; 
but how the three are one, and how 
the one is personally three, so as 
to be three witnesses, we are not 
concerned to know. ‘‘ God was 
manifest in the flesh,” is a plain 
proposition; but how he was so, 
is a “‘ great mystery,” which we 
attempt not to comprehend. That 
Jesus “came of the fathers, as 
concerning the flesh,” is a plain 
proposition; and that he is “ over 
all, God blessed for ever,” is equally 
plain; but the manner in which he 
is God-man, is a subject with which 
we meddle not. An attempt to 
pry into unrevealed modes,—the 
query, How can these things be as 
they are revealed? and a conse- 
quent denying of them, because 
they are incomprehensible, we 
consider as the highest presump- 
tion, and a presumption that ruins 
the whole Socinian scheme. For 
when Socinians say, that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is contrary to 
reason, do they not pretend to com- 
prehend the Deity in their finite 
minds, and thus become guilty of 
great rashness by such an asser- 
tion? How do they know that it 
is contrary to reason, unless their 
reason can comprehend his manner 
of being? Surely no man should 
presume, a priori, to know God’s 
manner of being, and then con- 
demn Scripture phraseology as 
absurd! Would it be just in a 
peasant, to declare the Newtonian 
system of philosophy contrary to 
reason, because it. is above his 
comprehension? Full as just as 
all the reasoning of Socinians 
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against the doctrine of the Trinity 
and the Deity of Christ! All such 
reasoning is the essence of unrea- 
sonableness. 

Our Freeholder says, ‘‘ If you 
allow, as you seem to do, the in- 
capacity of the mind to form an 
idea of the Trinity, the doctrine, 
as an object of faith, is gone for 
ever.” Welldone, Goliah! This 
is doing business by wholesale. 
And yet, in the very next page, he 
acknowledges that the divine na- 
ture ‘is incomprehensible. Then, 
according to the above proposi- 
tion, the doctrine of the being of 
God, as an object of faith, is gone 
for ever, and all religion along 
with it! We can form no idea of 
the manner in which God is omni- 
present; and must that doctrine, 
as an object of faith, be also gone 
for ever? There are thousands 
who can form no idea how the 
rays of light are propagated, and 
how the eye is affected by them, 
or the ear by sound: must they, 
therefore, expunge the doctrines 
of light and sound from their creed? 
Must we deny the doctrine of 
gravity, because we can form no 
idea how it belongs to inert matter? 
Must we deny the doctrine of God’s 
omnipresence, because we cannot 
comprehend it? Is not faith a 
belief of some testimony? And 
may we not believe the testimony 
of God, when he reveals a doctrine 
that surpasses our conceptions ? 

In the Freeholder’s endeavours 
to support the credit of his friend, 
and his associates, he boasts of 
the excellency of their creed, con- 
demns that of others, misrepresents 
and calumniates the sentiments of 
those who differ from them, and 
burlesques the very language of 
Scripture. This seems to demon- 
strate, either that he is not con- 
versant with Scripture itself, but 
only with certain summaries of 
doctrine, and the reflections of his 
own party thereon; or that he is 
an enemy to Revelation. In his 
preface, he declares himself ‘an 
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enemy to all doctrines, which wise 
and enlightened men have proved 
to be contradictory to reason;” 
and that he thinks it his “ duty, 
on every opportunity, to declare 
hostilities against those dogmas 
which confound the human under- 
standing.” Now, who are those 
‘wise and enlightened men?” 
None but such as agree with him 
in sentiment;—all others are un- 
wise, and unenlightened, we may 
be assured. To whom have the 
doctrines he opposes been “ proved 
to be contradictory to reason?” 
To none but those whose under- 
standings are under the same pre- 
judices as his own. Whose un- 
derstandings are ‘* confounded” 
by the doctrines to which he de- 
clares himself hostile? None but 
those of such as himself,—men 
who confound their own minds by 
meddling with those hidden things 
which belong to God alone,—who 
want to be wise above what is 
written, and whoamuse themselves 
with the ‘* oppositions of science,” 
as those of old. He talks of ** im- 
proved versions of the Scriptures,” 
and of “ improved criticisms,” 
such as would be highly favourable 
to his ¢ause. But what kind of 
versions and criticisms does he re- 
fer to? And what are the “ un- 
adulterated doctrines of Chris- 
tianity” which he recommends? 
We may be sure they are such only 
as agree with his notions; so that 
he is only complimenting and com- 
mending his own understanding in 
all that he advances on this head. 
He highly commends his own fa- 
vourites, as being ‘* distinguished 
by the amiableness of their virtues, 
and by their superior information 
and liberality.” We know but 
little of their personal qualities, 
and therefore say nothing on the 
subject. But we understand that 
their superior information and libe- 
rality consist in explaining every 
topic agreeably to his taste, and in 
subjecting Scripture to his notion 
of reason. We also perceive that 
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their amiableness and _ liberality 
towards men of sentiments diffe- 
rent from their own, consist in 
accounting them all absurd and 
irrational beings,—in declaring 
every doctrine, except what they 
admit to be true, absurd, and in- 
sulting to reason. This is their 
constant language, and their un- 
varied mode of disputation. Yet, 
if we admit what they say in praise 
of themselves, they are very amia- 
ble and liberal ! 

We are by no means friendly to 
any kind of church-tyranny, creed- 
making, human impositions, or asu- 
periority among fellow-labourers; 
nor do we approve of the haughty 
language of those who bask in the 
sun-shine of preferment, and act 
the part of Pharaoh’s task-masters 
towards others. Yet we conceive 
that a boast of saperior learning, 
and the language of burlesque and 
contempt, is as much fraught with 
imposition and tyranny, and as 
contrary to the mild genius of 
Christianity, as any other kind of 
conduct, and the only tyranny 
that men out of power are capable 
of. To talk, therefore, of amiable- 
ness and liberality, and yet to use 
such contemptuous and arrogant 
language, is to contradict their own 
professions ; as even a child may 
easily perceive. 

Our author, however, stops not 
here. He is not satisfied with pour- 
ing incessant contempt on the senti- 
ments of others, but burlesques the 
language of Scripture, and calum- 
niates in order to excite prejudice 
against it. He ridicules the idea 
of ‘the Creator’s becoming an 
infant,” and after that, “suffering 
and dying by the hands of his 
creatures.” That the Scriptures 
represent Christ with respect to 
his divinity, as the creator of all 
things, and that, in his human 
nature, he was born an infant, is 
what no man can deny, however 
any man turn it all into allegory. 
That the Scriptures also declare 
Christ to be God, and the Holy 
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Spirit to be God; that they ascribe 
to each of them divine perfections 
and operations, as well as to the 
Father; and that they declare the 
Father, Son, and Spirit, to be one 
God, is equally undeniable, how- 
ever any may explain these repre- 
sentations differently from Trini- 
tarians. How then can any one 
be so bold as to ridicule the 
phraseology of Scripture? Does 
this indicate an amiable, humble, 
and liberal mind? Does it show 
a becoming deference tathe Holy 
Scriptures? Orrather, wherein does 
it differ from the insulting language 
of infidels? ‘* The philosophic 
tribe,” as he informs us, “ having 
seen pointed out by their experi- 
ments, so many traces of the divine 
benevolence, are apt to become 
averse to a system which repre- 
sents the Deity as resolved upon re- 
venge, which can only be appeased 
by the eternal misery of the human 
race, or the sufferings and death 
of a being equal in rank and dig- 
nity with himself.” On this asto- 
nishing passage I would remark, 
First, How different the views of 
the writer are from those of the 
sacred penmen. They represent 
the sufferings of the Son of God 
as the most eminent instance of 
the divine benevolence; but our 
author despises the idea, as far in- 
ferior to those which have been 
found out by experiments in phi- 
losophy. God himself ‘ com- 
mends his love,” in giving his Son 
to die a ransom for sinners, in 
order to save them from the desert 
of their sins; but our Freeholder 
despises and denies it! Can any 
thing be more extraordinary in one 
who professes himself to be a 
Christian? Secondly, his making 
the doctrine of the atonement to 
represent God as resolved on 
revenge, is a most gross misrepre- 
sentation. Such language, how- 
ever it may be deemed amiable 
and liberal among philosophers, 
must be accounted by cottagers as 
the vilest calumny, as the effusion 
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of learned ignorance, or determined 
malevolence. No such doctrine 
is held by any party of Christians 
in the world. The Divine Gover- 
nor does not punish from a prin- 
ciple of revenge ; whatever he does 
in this respect, is the exercise of 
justice and equity, regulated by 
infinite wisdom. When culprits 
are executed, as families degraded 
in cases of treason, no man of 
sense and honesty will charge 
government with acting from the 
ignoble principle of revenge, or 
personal hatred. All men know 
that these acts of punishment must 
belong to every just government. 
And as the punishment under con- 
sideration is declared to exist by 
the mouth of inspiration, why 
should it be represented as held by 
any particular party? Does not 
the opposite party profess to be- 
lieve the inspiration of the Bible ? 
And why should the doctrine be 
reviled in consequence of mis- 
representation? Must the reflec- 
tions cast upon it be ascribed to 
ignorance of the Bible, or to “ su- 
perior information?” Thirdly, this 
aversion to the doctrine of the 
atonement is acribed to a discovery 
of “* many traces of the divine be- 
nevolence,” by means of philoso- 
phical experiments. But we should 
be glad to know on what element 
these happy experiments have 
been made. On fire, on water, 
on air, or what? In the crucible, 
orby electrifying machines. Surely 
every old woman experiences more 
of the divine benevolence in the 
use of water and air, than any plii- 
losopher possibly can by inves- 
tigating their nature. Thousands 
of learned men, in every age of 
Christianity, have rejoiced with 
the apostle at that demonstration 
of the love of God, which was ex- 
hibited when he ‘‘ sent his Son to 
be the propitiation for our sins ;” 
and have triumphantly inferred 
with another apostle, “how shall 
he not with him also freely give 
us all things.” But not so our 
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philosopher ; he belongs to ano- 
ther class of men ; he can find out 
traces of divine benevolence by 
philosophical experiments on inert 
matter, while he can deny and ri- 
dicule that glorious instance of 
it—the incarnation and atoning 
sacrifice of the Son of God. 

In another page we have a 
like unaccountable misrepresen- 
tation ; ‘‘ that God is unrelenting, 
and forgives not the offences of 
his penitent offspring.” This is a 
sentiment which no party ever 
held. Again, “that before he 
pardons contrite transgressors, he 
requires for satisfaction the suffer- 
ings of innocence ; demanding, be- 
fore he consents to save, a victim 
of equal rank with himself.” But 
the truth is diametrically opposite 
to what is here represented ; even 
that God, out of his infinite mercy, 
provided, not required the sacrifice, 
gave, not demanded, the holy vic- 
tim that rendered satisfaction. 
What must be the state of an 
author’s mind, who can be guilty 
of such misrepresentations; or 
how ignorant must he be both of 
Scripture and of the tenets he op- 
poses? Itisarule with us cottagers, 
when we find learned men artfull 
misrepresenting tenets with which 
we are acquainted, in order to 
render them odious or ridiculous, 
never to put any confidence in 
them respecting things above our 
sphere, while we esteem their pre- 
tensions to sincerity, liberality, and 
superior information, as mere rhodo- 
montade and deceit; yet we have 
more of this kind of rhapsodical 
lampoon. The sentiments opposed 
are ridiculed as the fictions of 
schoolmen and Platonic philo- 
sophers. But the whole must be a 
misrepresentation ; for we, who are 
strangers to these men, find those 
very doctrines in the Scriptures ; 
we find them insisted on by the 
sacred penmen at every turn, and 
in a variety of kindred phrases, 
which proves them to be the very 
essence of divinérevelation 
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Our Freeholder acknowledges 
that, if the race of man had been 
the only tribe of rational beings, 
the doctrine of the incarnation and 
ransom of the Son of God would 
have been less shocking to the 
minds of those who are acquainted 
with systems upon systems of 
worlds; and then he profanely re- 
presents it as a “ tale infinitely in- 
credible, the absurdity of which 
must forcibly strike every unbiassed 
and unprejudiced mind.” What! 
is no mind unbiassed and unpre- 
judiced, but one that feels itself 
at liberty to disbelieve and ridicule 
Scripture representations. And 
would our author insinuate, that 
none but his party are acquainted 
with systems of worlds; let him 
know that even cottagers have 
been acquainted with these before 
he was born; and that the great 
men who brought these systems to 
light, were Trinitarians. How 
poor mortals are apt to pride them- 
selves in a little learning, while 
unhumbled under a due sense of 
their nothingness; when they learn 
to pronounce Alpha, Beta, Gamma, 
Delta, they begin to think them- 
selves greatand knowing. When, 
especially, they become acquainted 
with a few mathematical lines, 
and philosophical experimeats, 
they begin to swell to an extraor- 
dinary magnitude. They begin to 
call the Bible in question, or at 
least to mould its doctrines agree- 
ably to their own fancy, as if the 
divine nature and will were to be 
known by lines, problems, and 
experiments; by parallelograms, 
conic sections, or telescopes. Itis 
evident that the Freeholder founds 
not his belief of Scripture doctrines 
on the wisdom and veracity of its 
great Author, but on the magnitude 
or extent of the creation; for if 
this globe had contained all ra- 
tional beings, the doctrine of the 
incarnation and atonement wonld 
not have been so incredible to him ; 
whereas the knowledge of more 
worlds, makes it the greatest ab- 
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surdity ; thus God is not to be 
credited on account of his perfect 
knowledge and veracity, but ac- 
cording to the variety of rational 
tribes which he has made. The 
more, then, we know of God’s 
works, the less we are to believe 
him. The account of a benefit 
granted by a king to the inhabi- 
tants of a certain island, is to be- 
come incredible to them, from the 
knowledge of his being also go- 
vernor of other islands, notwith- 
standing the evidence of an edict 
in favour of it. And all this must 
pass for reason, good sense, libe- 
rality, and superior information. 
Would this gentleman think it li- 
beral and just to invalidate the 
title-deeds of his estate by such 
reasoning? Would he consider 
explaining away the natural sense 
of words in his conveyance, as 

‘‘improved criticism?” Would he 

not rather esteem a counsellor, 

who should thus ridicule and 
banter him out of his patrimony, as 

a mere madman? But why should 

we wonder at these things; have 

not the doctrine of the gospel been 
accounted foolishness or absur- 
dities, by philosophical unbelievers 
in every age? It is certain that 
what the ancient philosophers ac. 
counted foolishness, or an absur- 
dity, was not the Socinian scheme, 
but the very scheme which our 
author represents as absurd, and 
insulting to reason. 

(To be continued.) 

A LETTER TO A FRIEND, ON THE 
DESIGNS OF THE DEATH OF 
CHRIST. 

My pEAR FRIEND,—When we 

had the happiness the other even- 

ing, of spending a little time toge- 
ther, I understood you were not 
quite satisfied with what was said 
respecting the designs of the death 
of Christ. Therefore the queries 
proposed in your last afford me 
much pleasure, as in answering 
them I shail have an opportunity 
of expressing my views more fully, 
4L 
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though briefly, on this very impor- 
tant subject. 

You ask,—“ Did Christ die for 
any besides the elect, or, are there 
any designs to be answered by the 
death of Christ besides the salva- 
tion of the elect?” 

It appears to me, that the death 
of Christ is represented to us in 
Scripture, as the medium through 
which all blessings, of every kind, 
are conferred upon guilty sinners, 
—that no blessing of any kind is, 
or can be, enjoyed by men, but in 
consideration of the mediation of 
Christ. It was with a particular 
respect to the sacrifice of Christ, 
that God has promised us temporal 
good things. We read of Noah 
as soon as he was come forth out 
of the ark, that, by divine direc- 
tion he built an altar unto the 
Lord, and took of every clean 
beast, and of every clean fowl, 
and offered burnt offerings on the 
altar. ‘* And the Lord smelled a 
sweet savour, and the Lord said in 
his heart, I will not again curse 
the ground any more for man’s 
sake, . neither will I again 
smite any more every living thing 
as I havedone. While the earth 
remains, seed-time and _ harvest, 
and cold and heat, and summer 
and winter, and day and night, 
shall not cease.” Gen. viii. 20, 
21, 22. God could have smelled 
a sweet savour in these sacrifices, 
only as they were types of him, who 
gave himselffan offering and sacri- 
fice to God for a sweet smelling 
savour. Have you not, my friend, 
been often surprised at the for- 
bearance of God with sinful men? 
How he has continued to give 
them fruitful seasons, filling their 
hearts with food and gladness, not- 
withstanding their great unthank- 
fulness and rebellion? In this, 
God does not so much regard the 
unthankfulness and rebellion of 
those who receive his favours, as 
he regards his covenant ratified in 


the death of his dear Son. ‘‘ And 


the bow shall be in the cloud, and 
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I will look upon it, that I may 
remember the everlasting covenant 
between God and every living 
creature of all flesh, that is upon 
the earth.” Gen. ix. 16. O how 
this consideration should enhance 
the value of even temporal mer- 
cies? They flow unto us through 
the blood of the cross. And, O, 
how we depreciate the precious 
blood of Immanuel, when we abuse 
them on our lusts, instead of using 
them to the glory of God! 

It is also through the blood, or 
in consideration of the sacrifice of 
Christ, that offers of salvation are 
made unto all who hear the Gos- 
pel. I am not acquainted with 
any belonging to any denomina- 
tion of Christians, who deny that 
the calls, invitations, and overtures 
of the Gospel are addressed to 
sinners in general. And, indeed, 
I do not know how it is possible 
for any professing faith in the 
Bible to deny this. How could 
the calls of the Gospel be more 
general than they are? ‘ Look 
unto me, and be saved all the ends 
of the earth.”—‘* Ho every one 
that thirsteth, come ye to the wa- 
ters.”—**Compel them to come in.” 
—‘* Whosoever will, let him come 
and take of the water of life freely.” 
The Gospel proclaims blessings of 
infinite value unto every soul, 
which every way suit his state 
and condition. The ground and 
foundation of these gracious calls, 
invitations, and expostulations, can 
be no other than the sacrifice of 
Christ. Itis in his name we are 
to preach repentance and forgive- 
ness of sins unto all nations. God 
is in Christ reconciling the world 
to himself, and we are to beseech 
sinners in Christ’s stead, to be re- 
conciled to God on this ground ;” 
for he hath made him to be sin for 
us who knew no sin.” We are to 
preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture ;—and to preach the Gospel, 
is to preach Christ crucified. The 
sacrifice of Christ is the foundation ; 
preaching repentance and forgive- 
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ness of sins is the superstructure ; 
and how can the superstructure be 
of greater extent than the founda- 
tion? Must not both be commen- 
surate? I am not able to see 
how the one can be more general 
than the other. And you know 
there are the same general expres- 
sions used respecting the designs 
of the death of Christ, as there are 
to express the invitations of the 
Gospel. ‘‘ Who gave himself a 
ransom for all,”—<“ That he by the 
grace of God should taste death 
for every man.” He is the propi- 
tiation “‘ for the sins of the whole 
world.” 

But, perhaps, you might say, 
«* Though Christ died for none 
but the elect, yet as we do not 
know who the elect are, it is right 
to preach the Gospel to all in his 
name.” If so, ignorance is the 
only ground we have to preach 
the Gospel to every creature, and 
a sinner ready to perish has no 
better ground than ignorance to 
apply unto God, through Christ, 
for salvation. And is it so, my 
friend? Have we no better founda- 
tion than ignorance to preach the 
Gospel to every creature? To 
go to the highways and hedges 
to compel them to come in? Yes, 
indeed, we have. We know that 
the blood of Immanuel has infinite 
merit—that it is sufficient for all 
the world. We know that as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, even so must the Son of man 
be lifted up, that whosoever be- 
lieveth on him should not perish, 
but have eternal life. We know 
that God sent not his Son into the 
world to condemn the world, but 
that the world through him might 
be saved; and we know that every 
sinner convinced of his need of 
salvation, has a foundation firm as 
the testimony of the Three in hea- 
ven, and three on earth, that there 
is for him eternal life in the Son. 
No one willing to come to God 
by him can doubt this without a 
false and an injurious reflection 
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on the veracity of the divine 
word. 

If sinners, in general, where the 
Gospel is preached, do not stand 
related to the blood of Christ, or, 
to use the language of our Saviour, 
if the blood of Christ is not the 
great thing that belongs to the salva- 
tion of all who hear the Gospel; 
Luke xix. 41, 42. I do not see 
how any could be guilty of reject- 
ing it. Rejecting or refusing, sup- 
poses that the thing rejected or 
refused had been offered to us. 
Neither do I see how any man 
can be punishable for refusing that 
which is the property of another. 
Yet how unspeakably awful are 
the threatenings denounced against 
those who reject the Gospel. O! 
of what vast consequence will the 
blood of Christ be to us all! What 
tongue can express, or what heart 
can endure the unutterable weight 
of the wrath denounced in that 
well known passage—‘ Of how 
much sorer punishment suppose ye, 
shall he be thought worthy, who 
hath trodden under foot the Son 
of God, and hath counted the blood 
of the covenant, wherewith he was 
sanctified, an unholy thing, and 
hath done despite to the Spirit of 
Grace !” How deeply are we con- 
cerned, lest any of us be profane 
rejectors of the Gospel, like Esau, 
who despised and sold his birth- 
right! We have as good a claim 
to all the blessings freely offered 
us in the Gospel, as Esau had to 
the privileges of the first-born. 
Heb. xii. 16,17. ‘* For, if we sin 
wilfully after that we have come 
to the knowledge of the truth, 
which we all do in the Gospel, ex- 
cept we willingly shut our eyes 
against the light, there remains 
no more sacrifice for sin; implying 
that this sacrifice is sufficient, and 
within the reach of us all; but a 
certain fearful looking for of judg- 
ment and fiery indignation, which 
shall devour the adversaries.” Heb. 
x. 26,27. I beg leave to ask, my 
friend,— Are we to invite all our 
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hearers? Are we to urge them to 
seek peace with God through 
Christ? Are we to assure every 
sinner, or, indeed, can we assure 
any sinner, that God is willing 
to receive him as such? Howcan 
God be willing to receive a sinner 
without some provision for the 
honour of his law, and the rights 
of his government? 

You ask again,—‘* Did not 
Jesus Christ die for some sinners 
more particularly than for others?” 
We are most clearly taught, that 
as many as shall be finally saved, 
shall be saved according to the 
election of grace; and for my own 
part, [ do not know how it is 
possible for any one sinner to be 
saved, but according to the pur- 
pose of him who worketh all things 
according to the counsel of his 
own will. If it be God’s work, 
actually to save in time every in- 
dividual that shall be saved, he 
must from eternity have designed to 
save every individual that shall be 
saved. The Scriptures further 
teach us that there is an especial 
relation between the whole of the 
mediation of Christ and the elect. 
They were chosen in him. They 
were given unto him. For their 
sakes a sanctified himself. They 
are his seed. His church is his 
bride, and he gave himself for it. 
Ephes. v. 25. We cannot doubt 
our blessed Lord, in all his suffer- 
ings, viewed the elect as a particu- 
lar part of the reward of his death. 
He shall possess a seed numerous 
as the morning dew. He shall see 
of the travail of his soul and be 
satisfied. But we are not taught 
to divide the price of redemption, 
as if we were to say, if I might 
be allowed the use of such terms 
to express: the gross idea, that he 
laid down some very great portion 
of the price for the elect, and some 
smaller portion for others. No, 
my friend. The sacrifice of him, 
who through the eternal Spirit 
offered himself without spot unto 
God, is infinite in every respect ; 
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and what is infinite cannot be 
divided. The sacrifice of Christ 
is the one indivisible consideration, 
in respect whereof God confers 
upon men, who have forfeited their 
right to every favour, all the bles- 
sings of every kind they enjoy. 
According to the good pleasure of 
his own will, he bestows upon 
some more valuable blessings than 
upon others. He bestows tempo- 
ral good things in various degrees, 
and, perhaps, some moral means of 
instruction, upon all in every na- 
tion. To some nations, he sends 
the Gospel of the kingdom, which 
is glad tidings of great joy to every 
sinner, and unto some—even those 
who have from the beginning been 
chosen to salvation—he giveth his 
Holy Spirit to dispose them effec- 
tually to believe unto salvation. 
These are all sovereign favours 
conferred upon men through the 
mediation of Jesus Christ. 

You further ask,—‘‘ If Christ 
gave himself a ransom for all, or 
if all who hear the Gospel, stand 
related to the death of Christ, did 
not he die in vain with respect to 
those who do not believe?” God 
forbid we should suppose that 
Christ, in any respect, died in vain. 
The blood of Christ, as well as 
the Gospel of Christ, will prove a 
sweet savour unto God in them 
that are saved, and in them that 
perish. None of the works of God 
will prove vain or abortive with 
regard to his own glory. He will 
have a tribute of praise from all his 
works; but above all, from the 
stupendous work of Christ’s death, 
The blessed Redeemer’s work shall 
be rewarded with regard to the 
disobedient. ‘* And now, saith 
the Lord, that formed me from the 
womb to be his servant, to bring 
Jacob again to him; though Israel 
be not gathered, yet shall T be 
glorious in the sight of the Lord, 
and my God shall be my strength.” 
It is a great honour to Christ, that 
his blood is accounted of such value, 
that in consideration thereof, re- 
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pentance and forgiveness of sins 

are proclaimed unto all nations. 

And though sinners despise the 

glad tidings, and reject the gra- 

cious overtures of the Gospel, yet 

the Saviour shall be glorified in 

the righteous punishment that shall 

fall upon them who neglect so 

great salvation. All the dealings 

of God with men, both asa gracious 

Sovereign and a righteous Gover- 

nor, through the mediation of 
Jesus Christ, will appear unspeak- 
ably glorious. Christ shall see of 
the travail of his soul, not only in 

the salvation of the elect, but in 

the display of God’s justice in 

dealing with the wicked. 

We are not able to ascertain the 
extent of the government of Jeho- 
vah. Perhaps mankind constitute 
but a small part of his vast empire. 
But however extensive his domi- 
nion, and however numerous his 
subjects, may we not gather from 
Scripture, that all are governed 
some way through the mediation 
of Christ? The effects of his death 
seem to extend to the heavens, as 
well as to the earth, In what 
exalted strains doth Paul describe 
the effects of his death? Col. i. 20. 
** And having made peace by the 
blood of his cross, by him to re- 
concile all things to himself, by 
him, I say, whether things on earth, 
or things in heaven.” 

You ask—* How is the offer of 
salvation through the blood of 
Christ, a blessing to those who 
reject it, since it is certain their mi- 
sery will be greater at last, than if 
such an offer had never been made 
them.” 

You might ask, my friend, with 
the same propriety, how a strong 
constitution, good understanding, 
kind friends, extensive posses- 
sions, &c. are blessings to those 
who abuse them? None deny 
that these are valuable blessings, 
and yet it is certain that the misery 
of those who abuse them will be 
greater than if they had not pos- 
sessed them. We are not to esti- 
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mate the value of a gift by the 
manner it may be used or abused 
by him that receives it. Were 
you, my friend, to give me a 
guinea, and were I to spend it for 
that which would be of no profit 
to me; would my so spending it 
lessen the value of your gift? 
None deny that the Gospel is a 
great blessing conferred upon men; 
yct this blessing is abused by thou- 
sands, and the misery of such as 
abuse the Gospel, will certainly 
be more awful at last than the 
misery of those who never heard 
of the Bible. God, as the King 
of Israel, had a gracious design in 
giving them right judgments and 
true laws, good statutes and com- 
mandments, that Israel might be 
a holy and happy people; and 
those right judgments, true laws, 
and good statutes, as oljective 
means, were infinitely suitable to 
answer this gracious purpose. 
Israel would have been a holy and 
happy people under the good and 
righteous government of Jehovah, 
but for their own fault. In all 
their sufferings they had no one 
to blame but themselves. It 
was always their own wickedness 
that corrected them, and their own 
backslidings reproved them. In 
the same manner, God’s design in 
publishing salvation through Christ 
to every soul of man is, that all 
should believe and be saved. God 
is not willing that any one should 
disobey the Gospel, and render 
himself thereby obnoxious to ever- 
lasting punishment. God is infi- 
nitely good; ‘he will have all 
men to be saved and come to the 
knowledge of the truth.” ‘* He 
is long-suffering to us-ward, not 
willing that any should perish, but 
that all should come to repen- 
tance.”—* As J live saith the Lord, 
I have no pleasure in the death of 
the wicked, but that the wicked 
should turn from his way and live.” 
It is essential to God as a good 
and righteous governor, to will 
that all the subjects of his goveru- 
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ment should be obedient and happy ; 
he can no more cease to will this, 
than he can cease to be a good and 
righteous Governor ; and there is 
all possible objective suitableness 
in the Gospel to render all that are 
blessed therewith obedient and 
happy. There is no let or hin- 
drance visible or invisible, positive 
or negative, in their way to be so, 
but their own wickedness. 
Perhaps you might be disposed 
to ask, has God any will that goes 
further than this will, which is es- 
sential to him in making some of 
the subjects of his government 
holy and happy? Yes, certainly, 
his sovereign will! It is essential 
to every good and righteous go- 
vernor to will the happiness of all 
his subjects, and to provide them 
with suitable laws for this pur- 


pose ; but he might will to bestow | 


royal favours on some of his sub- 
jects. The Supreme Governor 
likewise necessarily willeth the 
happiness of all bis subjects, and 
he hath provided them with suit- 
able promises and commandments 
in the gospel, as objective means 
to render them so; but according 
to his sovereign will he bestows 
royal favours upon some of the 
subjects of his government, even 
upon those he has predestinated 
to be conformed to the image of 
his Son. 

It appears to me, that in the 
death of Christ, the most astonish- 
ing event that ever took place, 
God had two designs of distinct 
consideration, though not incon- 
sistent with each other; the one as 
Moral Governor, which respects the 
subjects of his government in ge- 
neral, and the other as a Gracious 
Sovereign, which respects the elect 
in particular; and, indeed, it ap- 
pears to me that God has these 
two distinct designs in view, in all 
his great and public transactions 
with mankind. Does it not evi- 
dently appear he had these designs 
in view, in his transactions with 
Adam, with Noah, with Abraham, 
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with Moses, in the ministry of the 
prophets, in the ministry of Christ 
and his apostles, and in the mi- 
nistry of the Gospel in all ages. 

Thus, my friend, I have endea- 
voured to answer your queries. I 
am very far from wishing you to 
take for granted that what I have 
said is true. Diligently search the 
Scriptures for yourself, and ear- 
nestly pray for the illumination of 
the Spirit to guide you into all 
truth. For my own part, I have 
derived much satisfaction on the 
subject, by perusing the works of 
those three eminent divines, whose 
theological sentiments were much 
alike, and who wrote much in de- 
fence, and against the abuse of the 
doctrines of grace; the late Reve- 
rend Dr. Williams, Andrew Fuller, 
and Thomas Scott. 

In searching after truth, use, 
my young friend, all the human 
helps you can procure, but call 
no man master on earth, and en- 
deavour to detach your mind as 
much as possible from all human 
systems. ‘* Unto the word, and 
unto the testimony.” In thinking 
and speaking of the sufferings of 
Immanuel, what holy awe, and 
godly fear should fill our hearts, 
lest we should be guilty of speak- 
ing or thinking unbecomingly. 
The subject doubtless contains 
unfathomable depths. O that it 
may prove our daily concern expe- 
rimentally to know him, and the 
power of his resurrection, and the 
fellowship of his sufferings being 
made conformable unto his death. 

Your’s, &c. 


JoHN ROBERTS. 
Llanbrynmair. 
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ON PREJUDICES AGAINST PRAC- 
TICAL PREACHING. 


Your correspondent, J. T. B., in 
the Congregational Magazine for 
October, has favoured us witha 
brief, but very sensible paper on 
the above subject; and, to excite 
further communication, modestly 
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puts his sentiments into the form 
of interrogatories, which he might 
safely have advanced as undeni- 
able propositions. This unhappy 
prejudice, or rather mental aberra- 
tion, may be greatly promoted, if 
not originated, by an incautious 
method of treating practical sub- 
jects; especially by neglecting to 
point out, with sufficient clearness, 
the very link which connects a 
practical inference with its chris- 
tian doctrine, so as to make it 
arise naturally, visibly, and un- 
avoidably from the sentiments ad- 
vanced. To do this, the inference 
should not be general, such as 
might flow from almost any impor- 
tant truth; but specific, suiting 
only, or chiefly, the doctrine just 
preached ;—the stream should pro- 
claim its individual fountain. Nor 
is this enough; a preacher, in a 
sermon  professedly practical, 
should carefully point out those 
christian doctrines, on which his 
exhortations are founded, stating 
them very forcibly, if he would 
escape the fierce lash of Hyper- 
Calvinists. These things being 
done in a workmanlike manner, 
cavillers may justly be charged 
with total incapacity to discern 
the nature of an argument, or a 
wicked resolution to close their 
eyes against the light; of course, 
they are above all reasoning. 

This prejudice often arises from 
wholly misunderstanding the drift 
of a sermon, which shows the ne- 
cessity of a visible plan in all dis- 
coures. Aneminentliving preacher, 
whom no one can charge with 
ambiguity, once, immediately after 
a sermon, was accused by two 
knowing ones of having advanced 
downright Arminianism and Anti- 
nomianism at the same time. This 
was sufficiently trying; and such 
a preacher would be a phenome- 
non. Doubtless these attentive 
hearers totally misconceived what 
they heard; for the preacher, 
“‘ whose praise is in all the 
churches,” being a moderate Cal- 
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vinist, advanced neither one nor 
the other. Generally I have found 
such cavillers (we are old acquaint- 
ances) tu possess not only ‘‘ corrupt 
minds,” prone to error, but es 
incapable of following any thing 
like a concatenation of ideas; 
consequently, their decisions are 
formed at random, without data 
or —. 

Some hearers are naturally cap- 
tious and censorious; sucking poi- 
son from the fairest flowers. Their 
intellect is cast in such a mould, 
or so perversely warped, that they 
must have some object to contend 
with, and they hear sermons not to 
learn, but to blame. Where the 
doctrine appears uncorrupted, they 
censure all practical application, 
as the only object of attack, for 
blame they must, otherwise they 
fancy themselves sacrificing the 
heaven-born right of private judg- 
ment, of which they are unrea- 
sonably jeqjons, and not a little 
proud. Blaming whatever they 
do not comprehend, they are fre- 
quently the unconscious echoes of 
some leading, troublesome spirits 
in a congregation; repeating those 
things of which they tose no dis- 
tinct ideas, and which they find 
a loathsome task to examine. 

All fallen creatures are prone 
to reject practice sooner than 
theory, being more unwilling to 
obey than to be instructed, because 
the former implies more servitude, 
The first sin was probably of this 
class. ‘* Angels would be gods ;” 
and, after their expulsion from the 
skies, virtually exclaimed,— 

‘+ Better to reign in hell, than serve in 
heaven.” 
Mankind, who, often careless about 
their creed, are exceedingly jea- 
lous of their independence as moral 
agents, and their hearts ever re- 
belling against legislative autho- 
rity, the very term law is highly 
offensive, because implying ac- 
countability. ‘‘ Let us break their 
bands asunder, and cast away their 
cords from us.” It is singular, 
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too, and not easy of solution, that 
this prejudice, inits baneful effects, 
prevails most among the unedu- 
cated commonalty, as the awful 
revolutions of empires, though ge- 
nerally planned and commenced 
by some superior minds, are finally 
accomplished by the populace. 

Sooner or later, those who fol- 
low this delusion are generally 
immoral; there may be honourable 
exceptions, but they must be few, 
and their characters inexplicable. 
The far greater part have some 
darling lust, either openly or se- 
cretly; and this prejudice serves 
to hide their crimes; so that every 
practical sermon sounding the 
tocsin, disturbs the requiem of 
their souls, and rouses their in- 
dignation. There have been very 
lamentable instances, where such 
have appeared to sustain a good 
reputation, whose death has aw- 
fully revealed what the eye of 
man, sufficiently penetrating, had 
failed to discover. 

After all, the root of this most 
deadly evil, as of many others, 
lies in a total want of that spiri- 
tual change called regeneration, or 
the grace of God in the heart; for 
I cannot divine how atruly gracious 
character can at all object to a 
proper practical improvement of 
religious doctrines, however it 
might condemn his own iniquities. 
Saul, when just fies. § ex- 
claimed, “‘ Lord, what wouldst 
thou have me to do!” And a 
really serious man will say, not 
only to Omniscience, but to every 
preacher he hears, ‘‘ Search me, 
and try me, (so far as sermons can 
do it ;) see if there be any wicked 
way in me; lead me in the way 
everlasting.” But, alas! upon 
unholy minds the purest principles 
of Christianity have a deteriorat- 
ing effect, and many having their 
‘*mind and conscience defiled, 
hold the truth in unrighteousness. 
The carnal mind is enmity against 
God, and is not subject to the law 
of God, neither indeed can be.” 
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Satan, also, the god of this world, 
blinds their eyes, to establish his 
kingdom by such prejudices; and T 
know no more satisfactory way of 
accounting for their prevalence in 
our day, than by supposing “‘ THE 
GREAT DRAGON” let loose to 
vex the church of Christ. Error 
of every kind has its parorysms, 
and must have them, till the crisis 
arrive when the whole world will 
be overspread with the heavenly 
light of truth, and beautifully ex- 
hibit the full accomplishment of 
our daily prayer, “ Thy will be 
done on earth, as it is done in hea- 
ven.” 

To counteract this unholy mis- 
take, it is well to insist much, not 
only on the essential doctrine of 
salvation exclusively by grace, 
and on the infinite love of Christ, 
but also on the moral attributes 
and government of Jehovah; 
pointing out the true basis of man’s 
accountability, and fully expound- 
ing the law in its spiritual applica- 
tion, as the unceasing standard of 
actions, thoughts, and feelings, 
accompanying the whole by faith- 
ful appeals ‘ to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God;” if 
these things fail to convince gain- 
sayers, ‘‘ neither would they be 
persuaded though one rose from 


the dead.” W. M. 
ORIGINAL LETTER. 
No. X. 


FROM MRS, SAVAGE, DAUGHTER 
OF MATTHEW HENRY. 
(To the Editors.) 

Dear Sirs,—The following letter, 
written by Mrs. Savage, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the venerable Philip Henry, to the 
Rey. S. Bury, of Bristol, I shal! be glad 
to be inserted in your excellent Miscel- 
lany. It so fully explains itself as to ren- 
der remarks unnecessary. 

I am your’s, &c. 

Shrews!ury. ° 
Honovurep S1r,—Though I can- 
not write to you on the foot of 
former friendship, yet I have often 
thought to return abundant thanks 
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for the account you were pleased 
to give the world of your excel- 
lent wife, (whose memory is 
blessed,) and which gives me such 
an opinion of you, as encourages 
me to express to you the concern 
we are in about our dear minister, 
Mr. Vaudry, under whose shadow 
we have sat with delight for these 
ten years; and his remove from 
us you would not think a light 
matter, if you knew the circum- 
stances of our congregation, which 
seems kept together by him: he 
has many encouragements by the 
coming in of hopeful young ones 
joined to us, and though many of 
the old stock are gone off by death, 
yet our congregation is growing 
as to numbers, and comes near, if 
not equal, to the Bristol people in 
numbers, if not in wealth; and 
you'll own the souls of the poor 
are as precious as those of the 
rich; his salary has been almost 
doubled since he came, and that 
before he had any invitation from 
us. We have just built him a new 
dwelling-house, and though we 
cannot give him so much as they 
at Bristol, yet it is much more 
than we can pretend to raise for 
another, he being so universally 
beloved : he preaches a lecture on 
Lord’s-day evenings, which is well 
attended by persons of different 
persuasions. Dear Sir, be pleased 
to think the matter over on our 
side, and you, who we are well 
assured have the interest of our 
common Lord at heart, will be as 
well pleased he should be service- 
able to that interest here as there, 
for if the uniting one congregation 
prove the breaking another, it will 
not countervail the king’s damage, 
since he leaves a certainty of being 
universally useful and acceptable, 
for only a probability of being 
equally so. We think there is 
much to be said for us, and many 
neighbouring ministers who are 
unprejudiced, and that know him 
best, are of this mind, and not- 
withstanding their value for him, 
New SERIEs, No. 12. 
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think him much deficient in the 
courage and conduct necessary 
for so public and difficult a station, 
he having in his temper more of the 
dove than the serpent. Mr. Vaudry 
himself assures us that his incli- 
nations are more and more to con- 
tinue with us, and his wife and 
family say they see plainly he is 
never easy or cheerful, but when 
he thinks the Bristol affair at an 
end : therefore, if you can do any 
thing to persuade them to desist, 
I am well assured it would be an 
acceptable piece of service to him 
and us; and as we apprehend no 
detriment to the interest of Christ’s 
church in general, Nantwich is a 
large town, and he is the only sup- 
port of the interest here. Excuse 
me, dear Sir, if I say it is like 
taking the poor man’s ewe lamb 
from him; ’tis impossible it should 
be so great a loss to Bristol not to 
have him, as it will be to Nantwich 
to part with him. Some here love 
and value his performances so 
much, they are ready to say, as the 
good people did of Chrysostom, 
better the sun should not shine 
than he not preach; ’tis his own 
opinion, as well as many others, 
that he is peculiarly adapted for 
this congregation, and our pros- 
pect is gloomy if he leave us. 
Some threaten to go off if he leave 
us, others to remove, and those 
not inconsiderable neither; and 
we are the more discouraged by a 
neighbouring congregation, once 
flourishing, which, by the removal 
of a minister they loved and valued, 
by degrees is dwindled away, and 
the minister not equally accept- 
able where he went. I know not 
what weight you will think in 
these arguments, but I assure you 
they are the words of truth and 
soberness ; and though our sex are 
forbid to speak in the church, yet 
I hope they may speak for it, es- 
pecially to a person of your can- 
dour, who, though a stranger to 
me, yet not so to my honoured 
father, Mr. P. Henry, and brother, 
4M 
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Mr. Matthew Henry, who served 
their generation according to the 
will of God. The last survivors 
of the Broad Oak family are 
myself and sister, who is Doctor 
Tylston’s widow, who has, with 
her daughters, boarded with me 
many years, and joined, with my 
own, to this congregation. It 
will be very grievous to us all to 
have him rent from us. I have 
sometimes said of him, he shall be 
the Joseph that shall put his hand 
upon my eyes, as he has upon 
some very dear to me. My only 
son, who was grown up to public 
usefulness and our comfort, had 
he lived till now, would ‘have vi- 
orously engaged in this affair. 
Toor Sir, we hope you will ap- 
prove yourself the patron of the 
weak and distressed. Please to 
excuse the freedoms of a woman’s 
pen, and if your other affairs will 
permit, I shall take it as a favour 
if you will let me hear from you. 
I am, dear Sir, with much respect, 
Your's, SARAH SAVAGE. 
Wrenbiry Wood, 1727-8. 


Weesesveseses 


AN ADDRESS TO CHRISTIANS ON 
THE REVIVAL OF INFIDELITY. 


CHRISTIANS AND CouNTRY- 
MEN,—It is an undeniable fact, 
that of late years infidelity has 
been on the increase among us. 
This is sufficiently evinced by the 
number, the notoriety, and the 
effrontery of its advocates, For- 
merly, indeed, this fatal sorceress 
only inhabited that dark abyss of 
human passions in which she was 
first engendered, and which was 
her due enshrinement. She quailed 
at the least glimmering of day, 
and sought her abode with those 
who love darkness rather than 
light; but now she shows her ac- 
cursed form at mid-day, and in 
our public streets, offering her 
empoisoned: chalice to every one 
who will consent to drink of its 
venom and its pollutions, For- 
merly she crept sullenly along, 





with concealed face, like an assas- 
sin, as she always has been, in 
darkness and gloom—veiled in 
the perplexities of metaphysical 
disquisition, and uttering little else 
than the subtleties of a sophistical 
philosophy. Then she courted 
the lovers of mystery, the learned, 
and the philosophic. Now she 
addresses herself to the mechanic 
and the labourer. The young, and 
the thoughtless, and the profligate 
are her victims. No longer trust- 
ing to her hiding places of the de- 
sert, she publicly arrays herself 
for battle, sounds the trumpet at 
our very gate, and defies her ene- 
mies to an open field. It may not 
be improper here to remark, that 
this very fact is attributable, in 
some measure, to one of our great~- 
est blessings, and to that blessing 
as derived from the very Chris- 
tianity which infidels deny ;—I 
mean, that glorious spirit of free- 
dom, that untrammelled liberty 
of debate and opinion, which has 
contributed at once to the diffusion 
of religion, the progress of know- 
ledge and science, of civilization 
and refinement. It is this spirit.car- 
ried into extravagance, degenerated 
into pride and haughty self-depen- 
dence, which forms the basis of 
infidelity—the stock on which all 
its fruits are grafted, and from 
which all its poisons distil. This 
freedom, grown frantic, corrupted 
(as the corruption of the best 
things is always the greatest) into 
licentiousness, forms the first prin- 
ciple, the most ensnaring proffer 
of infidelity—the witchery of her 
wiles, the honey around the brim 
of her cup. Hence, she has at- 
tracted to her standard the most 
immoral, the most tyrannical, and 
those most impatient of natural 
and social restraints. But, when 
you hear the infidel or atheist an- 
nouncing this freedom, as_ the 
foundation of his creed, be not 
deceived by it; listen not. to his 
sophistical rant of ‘‘ unshackled 
reason, and release from supersti- 
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tion.” Religion is not vassalage, 
nor is impiety freedom. There is 
a subjection of reason that is its 
perfection—a license of it, that is 
the worst of madness. Tell him 
that there is a vassalage to truth, 
which gives true freedom, while 
there is a liberty which leads to 
the worst of bondage; and that 
that for which he pleads, is but the 
unkennelling a wild beast, or the 
snapping asunder of all the bands 
and ligaments which unite the 
limbs and members in one body. 

Christians, there is yet another 
and more fatal reason to be as- 
signed for the progress of infidelity 
—it is the want of adequate exer- 
tion on your own part. It is not 
the strength or the subtlety of 
your enemies; but your own com- 
parative supineness, which inspires 
them with courage, and has ob- 
tained for them those advantages 
they possess, and which they 
fondly dream are the pledges and 
the heralds of future victory. But 
their triumph is premature. The 
fortress they assail is, and must 
ever be, impregnable, unless its 
defenders sleep upon their own 
bulwarks. Awake then, ye cham- 
pions of the truth; arouse your- 
selves from your fatal repose— 
gird on again your true celestial 
armour—rush to the conflict—fight 
—conquer. Your fathers have 
often held conflict with these 
same enemies, and ever success- 
fully. Suffer not these trophies 
of former times to be lost—suffer 
not these honours to be tarnished. 
Your confidence in the cause you 
defend may well rise high, since 
God himself is with you, and vic- 
tory must follow you :—whereas 
your foes enter the field intoxi- 
cated with presumption, impelled 
by maniac fury instead of courage, 
and with fear deep-seated under 
their burning breast-plate. 

But, Christians, in the prosecu- 
tion of this arduous warfare, let not 
the fire of an intemperate zeal 
transport you into the adoption of 
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measures incompatible with the 
nature of the conflict. Celestial 
truth disdains the use of carnal 
weapons. Reason and revelation 
are the only efficient means of 
carrying on the warfare. The sword 
of the magistrate will neither con- 
vince your enemies, nor eradicate 
their opinions. On the contrary, 
it often confers upon them a noto- 
riety, and awakens for them sym- 
pathy, which they would not other- 
wise have enjoyed. Coercion ex- 
cites resistance, and persecution 
invests the infidel, as well as the 
believer, with the honours of mar- 
tyrdom. Thus it becomes even- 
tually impolitic, as well as unjust, 
to resort to such measures. In- 
fidelity, or even the attempt to 
diffuse its principles, is not, can 
never be, justly and wisely tried in 
courts of human judicature. De- 
scend not then from the high 
ground which youalready occupy, 
to the petty interference of human 
codes and human judges. In 
combating errors, we must em- 
ploy only truth, and appeal only 
to that tribunal, in whose decisions 
there can neither be injustice nor 
passion, and to those laws which 
are as free from error as from 
change. 

These then being your weapons, 
Christians, and surely none will 
deem them inadequate, since they 
are the only ones God himself has 
appointed, and our Master sanc- 
tioned —faint not—falter not in the 
struggle. Sound the tocsin, and’ 
urge on your assault, until infi- 
delity trembles to its foundation. 
Never let this grand controversy 
for all that is sacred to man, and 
all that is venerable in the charac- 
ter of our God, sleep; never forego 
your vigilance. Let infidelity be 
the object of your implacable 
hostility—from the press and from 
the pulpit—at home and abroad— 
when you travel, and where you 
sojourn—and let the watch-word 
of the ‘chivalrous crusaders be 
yours—** Zion and the Infidels.” 

4M2 
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Victory at length shall settle on 
your banners. If you were de- 
pending solely on your own exer- 
tions and fesources, there might 
remain some ground for fear; but 
the OMNIPOTENT himself has 
promised to aid you, and to lead 
forth your legions to the battle. 
Go forward, then, with confidence, 
but with active zeal, under the 
shadow of his shield, and the secu- 
rity of his protection. 

But, may it not embolden you, 
to look steadily at the ranks of 
your enemies? Who are they, 
and what are their pretensions? 
Are they formidable for the strength 
of their intellect? How incompara- 
bly is your side superior to theirs, 
and has always been so, in this 
respect. Some few among them 
have doubtless been eminent for 
their talents and genius, Shame 
on them for having so prostituted 
their gifts, and so lavished their 
genius, to add seduction to error 
and vice, and to betray the best 
interests of man and of society. 
Yet all their concentrated rays 
have but just served to bring the 
once utter obscurities of infidelity 
into a misty and murky twilight. 

But is it a high character for 
morality, or rigid virtue, which 
has stamped your opponents as 
formidable? Surely an answer to 
this question is unnecessary, since 
it is evidently the charm of their 
system, that it breaks up the li- 
mits of virtue and vice, and frees 
the conscience from the restraints 
of reason and feeling. This, then, 
is one of your strong holds against 
the whole system. The good can- 
not embrace it—this is your keen- 
est taunt; the bad exult in its li- 
cence. Its greatest champions 
have been notorious for their im- 
moralities, and these have been 
the legitimate fruits of the system. 
Infidelity charges Christianity with 
producing much mischief and mi- 
sery; but the charge is unfound- 
ed. Christianity has been the in- 
nocent occasion, but not the legiti- 


mate cause, of some evils; and it 
has been altogether in violation of 
Christianity that those evils have 
arisen. But infidelity is fertile in 
evil, and nothing else. It never 
did, it never can, make any man 
either truly good or truly happy. 
It is worse than the worst forms of 
superstition ; it does more mischief 
to man and to society—just as a 
maniac is more dangerous than an 
idiot. The names of such men as 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Paine, Robe- 
spierre, and others, will imme- 
diately recur to your recollection ; 
and, like them, the generality of 
infidels wallow in impurities and 
crimes. They feed upon the offal, 
and are gorged with the crudities of 
vice. And yet infidels, whose only 
law is their unrestrained will, and 
whose only will is to commit evil, 
are the men who are so loudly 
proclaiming the reign of reason, 
and professing to bend the knee 
to her as a goddess; while her first 
dictates are trampled under foot, 
and her earliest whispers lost in 
the tumult of their passion. The 
abasement of reason is_ with 
them its freedom, and its obscura- 
tion they count a lustre. They 
first prostrate their idol, and then 
worship it: like the ancient hea- 
then, who celebrated the highest 
mysteries of their religion with the 
greatest exultation, when they had 
proceeded to the farthest possible 
remove from any semblance of di- 
vinity, and completed the climax 
of their impiety by making vice 
itself sacred. 

Should any friend or patron of 
infidel opinions look on these 
pages, I would, as a brother mor- 
tal, say to him—try the cup ere 
you drink its dregs—awake from 
thy dream ere it is too late. In 
a few months, even in a few days, 
you may be summoned to put 
your principles to the test—to 
venture upon that dark plunge, 
which so many with thy senti- 
ments have shuddered at before 
thee, If thou diest in impenitence, 
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thou wilt soon find the delusive- 
ness of thy hope—thy grovelling 
hope—of oblivion and annihila- 
tion. Then only wilt thou be for- 
gotten—then only wilt thou sink 
to deserved forgetfulness; but thy 
crimes, too high for human cog- 
nizance, will then be fully remem- 
bered, and terribly visited upon 
thee: God and man will alike ac- 
cuse thee ; God, whose law thou 
hast broken and trampled upon— 
whose revelation thou hast de- 
spised—whose offices of mercy 
thou hast neglected; and man, 
whose eternal interests thou hast 
endeavoured to destroy, and whose 
finest sympathies and most hal- 
lowed feelings thou hast scorn- 
fully derided. 

But ere that day arrives, mayest 
thou be induced to pause in thy 
mad career. If Christianity be 
true—if its system be not that of 
an impostor—if the hopes and 
expectations it excites are not vi- 
sionary, what an eternal loser art 
thou! and if it be not true, what 
canst thou gain by thine hostility ? 
But if we are doomed after this 
life, as thou thinkest, to an eternal 
slumber—if the soul, which some 
of the wisest of the heathen have 
thought imbued with the con- 
sciousness of an eternal destiny, 
must return, with the clay it inha- 
bits, to its former nothingness, why 
not rather meet death with a hope 
full of immortality, than with those 
gloomy anticipations, which thou, 
cold-hearted sceptic, art so fond 
of cherishing ? 

But Christianity is true. Oh, 
then, cease your futile rebellion— 
cease your boastful defiance; and 
may its divine Founder, whom we 
boast as our Friend, our King, 
and our God—who bounds not his 
mercy—nay, who wept, when upon 
earth, over the obduracy of his 
enemies, because they would not 
consider ‘‘ the things which be- 
longed to their peace,” convince 
thee of thine errors, and forgive 
thy crimes. 
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And such, Christians, ought to 
be your petitions for every infidel, 
however inveterate may have been 
his hatred, and however injurious 
his assaults; since it is a glorious 
evidence of the divine origin of 
our religion, that it conquers as 
much by the persuasiveness of its 
mercy, as by the terror of its 
arms. Laicus. 
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REMARKS UPON A PASSAGE IN THE 
LAST REPORT OF THE ‘“ SCOT- 
TISH MISSIONARY SOCIETY.” 


GENTLEMEN—I am sorry to occu- 
py your pages with animadversions 
upon the proceedings of any re- 
spectable body of our fellow Chris- 
tians, but I feel it a duty which 
I owe to the Dissenting Churches 
of England, and especially to those 
of the metropolis, to make a few 
remarks on that part of the Scot- 
tish Missionary Society’s Report 
for 1825, which relates to funds; 
and especially upon the extraordi- 
nary note which accompanies it. 
As, however, I am anxious to 
avoid the use of terms which might 
not be approved by our Presby- 
terian brethren, permit me to ob 
trude so far upon your columns as 
to transcribe the paragraphs to 
which I object, rather than give 
you a brief version of my own, 
which would not, perhaps, be ac- 
knowledged as either accurate or 
elegant. 


«In the beginning of the present year, 
a deputation, consisting of the Rev. Dr. 
Barr, of Port Glasgow, and the Rev. Mr. 
Smart, of Paisley, visited London, and 
some of the other principal towns of Eng- 
land. By a number of the ministers, both 
in the metropolis and in the other parts of 
the country which they visited, collections 
were granted in the most friendly manner ; 
but the Directors are sorry to state, that 
this was far from being the case in general. 
While, however, the committee consider 
it to be their duty to give this painful 
statement, with a view of impressing the 
Christian public in this part of the United 
Kingdom, with the fact that it is to them 
chiefly the institutions of Scotland must 
look for support, they feel, at the same 
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time, doubly obligated to those ministers 
and congregations who received the depu- 
tation, and favoured them with collec- 
tions.”’ 


Note. *‘ In London andits vicinity, in par- 

ticular, there appeared a very general in- 
disposition to admit of collections in aid 
of the Society ; and though the committee 
are sensible that the demands on the Dis- 
senting congregations in the sister king- 
dom, particularly in the metropolis, are 
very numerous, they at the same time feel 
that a Scottish Missionary Society had a 
peculiar claim upon them. This country 
has of late years been annually visited by 
deputations from three or four London In- 
stitutions, many of which have returned 
richly laden with the benevolent contri- 
butions of the north; and it might have 
been expected that, when a Scottish So- 
ciety appealed to them in return, they 
would have listened to its appeal with a 
corresponding affection and liberality. Yet 
during the whole period which the depu- 
tation was in the metropolis of England, 
the collections did not amount to much 
more than ONE HALF of the sum collected 
by one deputation of the London Mission- 
ary Society in Glasgow and Paisley alone. 
Such a friendly intercourse between the 
two kingdoms, if mutual, might have a 
happy effect in strengthening the ties of 
brotherly love, and in promoting the grand 
object which the several Societies have in 
view—the glory of Christ, and the salva- 
tion of immortal souls. As, however, the 
reception of the Society’s deputation in 
London affords little prospect of this inter- 
course being reciprocal in that quarter, 
to the extent which is desirable, the Di- 
rectors are reluctantly obliged to introduce 
these circumstances to the notice of the 
friends of religion in this country, as a 
motive to that prudent distribution of 
their contributions, which will secure a 
just measure of support to this and to the 
other Institutions which are more imme- 
diately connected with their owa coun- 
try.” 

To these statements I reply, that 
it must be evident to every one 
acquainted with the metropolis, 
that its religious inhabitants are 
daily importuned with claims upon 
their christian benevolence for ob- 
jects of the most effective useful- 
ness, and which are usually urged 
by individuals of established repu- 
tation and extensive influence: in 
such a state of things it is there- 
fore necessary, in order to make 
an effective appeal to their libe- 
rality, that something should be 
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possessed calculated to command 
their attention, either in the case 
itself, or in the gentlemen who are 
engaged to advocate it. Success 
in the missionary field is not, I 
know, in the power of directors at 
home, or of labourers abroad ; and 
therefore [ would not be under- 
stood to reproach our brethren 
with the want of it, when I say 
that, in their Report for 1824, 
there was a painful dearth of that 
class of intelligence which is cal- 
culated to excite christian libe- 
rality ; indeed, several of my own 
friends, who had the pleasure to 
hear the reverend deputation plead 
on behalf of the Scottish Mission- 
ary Society, thought they per- 
ceived that, in advocating its 
cause, they felt that the details 
were meagre and unpromising. I 
would abstain from all remarks 
respecting the reverend gentlemen 
who constituted the deputation, 
and who, by their courteous man- 
ners, affectionate and evangelical 
labours, must have secured the re- 
spect of all who heard them; but 
it is necessary in this discussion 
to advert to the unfavourable cir- 
cumstances under which they ap- 
peared in this metropolis; and if 
they should feel themselves ag- 
grieved by being thus brought un- 
der review, they must thank their 
friends, the committee, for having, 
as [ think, with singular indiscre- 
tion, compelled an inquiry respect- 
ing the fitness of their delegated 
advocates. That the personal worth 
and the ministerial talents of the 
Rev. Dr. Barr and the Rev. Mr. 
Smart qualified them to be the 
worthy representatives of any 
Christian Society, no one can ques- 
tion; but they appeared in this 
metropolis, where, in common with 
all other large cities, excitation is 
necessary to success; they ap- 
peared on behalf of a Society 
which, unhappily, has hitherto 
achieved but little to arouse the 
public attention of the southern 
capital to its claims; they ap- 
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peared at a season of the year 
when the state of our atmosphere 
necessarily detains many pious 
persons at home, and affords to the 
indifferent an easy apology for 
their absence; consequently, at 
such a season, and under such 
circumstances, ‘it was necessary, 
if great success were desired, that 
the committee should delegate 
those gentlemen of their Society 
who possess some extensive lite- 
rary or ministerial reputation—the 
M‘Cries or the Chalmerses, the 
M‘Gills or the Gordons of the 
Presbyterian churches—men who, 
if they did not receive importance 
from the Society they represented, 
could confer it upon that Society 
by becoming its representatives. 
I say this not to the disparagement 
of the deputation : where they are 
known, they must be received with 
affectionate respect; as was the 
case, for instance, at Liverpool, 
where Dr. Barr's gifts as a pastor 
and a polemic are remembered 
with a regard which secured a dis- 
play of proportionate liberality ; 
but in London, where he did not 
possess those advantages, he was 
left to preach on cold wintry nights 
to almost empty pews. 

Taking these very unpropitious 
circumstances into the account, I 
am prepared to maintain that the 
result of the visit to England was 
not such as warranted the censures 
of the committee. From the ab- 
stract of their account I find it 
entered, “ To Collections in Scot- 
land, £1464. 10s. 03d.” — “ To 


Collections by Deputation to Eng-_ 


land, £744. 8s. 103d.” So that the 
English collections amounted to 
one half the sum received by the 
same means throughout Scotland ; 
and, while I concede the general 
liberality of our northern brethren 
to the London Missionary Society, 
1 would inquire, What proportion 
do Scottish collections bear to 
those throughout England for that 
Society ?—One half? I think not. 
But London in particular is charged 
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with “‘ a very general indisposition 
to admit of collections in aid of 
the Society.” This, in course, is a 
question of fact: if the reluctance 
stated refers to the hesitation and 
doubt which many pastors and 
deacons displayed, when applied 
to by the esteemed gentlemen who 
made the preliminary arrange- 
ments, I would appeal to them to 
say, whether grave reasons were 
not given to justify a pause; and 
whether such conduct, on the part 
of unendowed churches, who have 
to bear every expenditure con- 
nected with their worship, should 
be construed into cold indifference. 
But, after all, I find in their Re- 
port a list of thirty-two pulpits, 
belonging to some of the most 
respectable congregations in Lon- 
don and its environs, opened to the 
deputation. Why the collections 
were not larger, | have shown in 
the former part of my paper, but 
when it is known, that £382. 11s. 
9d. were received here, which will 
nearly average £12. a sermon, it 
must be admitted by every unpre- 
judiced mind, that the Committee 
have not, under the circumstances, 
just ground of complaint against 
the churches of the metropolis. 
In referring to the list of congre- 
gational collections reported in the 
MissionaryChronicle of September, 
it appears, that a deputation from 
the London Missionary Society, 
consisting of four ministers, visited 
Scotland during the past summer, 
and though they preached not only 
in the pulpits of the several deno- 
minations of Dissenters, but also 
in those of the National Church at 
Edinburgh, which in course could 
not be the case here, and were, 
aboveall,aided by a public meeting, 
with the Lord Provost in the chair; 
yet, if I have not strangely mis- 
taken my arithmetic, they did not 
collect in thatcity £200! Whether 
this was the effect of the Scottish 
Committee’s prudential admoni- 
tion to their fellow-countrymen, 
I will not pretend to determine. 
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I regret to have oa so 
large a space in your Magazine 
with such matters, but I appeal 
to the good feeling of pious minds 
on each side of the Tweed, whe- 
ther this attack of the Scottish Mis- 
sionary Society Committee is sus- 


tained, and whether such angry 
rebukes are not calculated rather 
to destroy fraternal intercourse 
altogether, than to promote the 
generous fellowship “ of giving 
and receiving.” 

A Lonpon MINISTER. 








POETRY. 


St ttt tet tint tel 


ODE TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE REV. DAVID BOGUE, D.D. 


PRESIDENT OF THE MISSIONARY SEMINARY, GOSPORT. 


*< Know ye not that there is a prince and a great man fallen this day in Israel.""—2 Sam. iii. 38. 


Hark! from the field, where God’s own warriors fight, 
And heaven’s bright banners wave in wide array, 

A shout ascends of mingled woe and fright ;— 
*¢ How turn the fortunes of the eventful fray ?”’ 

‘* A leader of the host hath fallen to-day.— 
A standard-bearer—one who bore the heat 

And brunt of battle.”’--But let no dismay, 
Ye warriors, fill your ranks ; sound no retreat : 
Death in this conflict bears away defeat. 


And thou, my harp, no strain of sadness breathe 
Along thy trembling chords upon mine ear: 

Nor, muse, shall wailing sound, or cypress wreath, 
Attend thy steps beside nis mournful bier: 

Nor shed--but yes--thou can’st but shed,—a tear, 
One hallowed tear-drop to his memory: 

But oh, no more ; for why obscure the clear 
And glowing brightness of his evening sky ? 
Why should one passing cloud bedim its radiancy ? 


Why should we weep ?--another prisoner’s free— 
Another warrior gained the eternal crown— 
Another pilgrim reached that boundary 
Which parts the star-trod regions from our own : 
Another spirit from its bondage flown, 
T’ enjoy its immortality of rest. 
Ah, why then should we weep ? or why be shown, 
Aught else but triumph ? Welcome to the blest— 
Welcome the trophied wreath--in place of warrior’s crest. 


He joined that glorious war, which for the world, 
And not against it, holy armies wage ; 
For the whole earth its banners are unfurled, 
For the whole earth its champions engage— 
To free mankind from basest vassalage ; 
And HE was foremost* of the few who gave 
The impulse to this crusade of our age, 
Which leads the free to tempt the stormy wave, 
Disease, and sword, and death—to free the captive slave. 


And well was he adapted for the strife,— 
The cause of God—for of that mystic stream, 
Which flows so gladsomely with light and life, 
He drank most deeply :--he imbibed the beam 
Of heavenly knowledge, and his soul did teem 





* Dr. Bogue was one of the first projectors of the Missionary Society, 
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With inspiration thence,—-that ‘* brook which flowed 
Fast by the oracles of God.”* I deem 

While by that sacred brook he sought repose, 

Full many a vision bright of future glory rose. 


Yes, he descried, through prophecies most bright,+ 
The ‘* Star of Israel,” rising on its way, 

And shaming darkness with its eye of light, 
That mild, but certain herald of the day ; 

But now more clearly doth he watch its ray,— 
Unfolding quickly to its mid-day glare, 

Where every film of earth is chased’away. 
‘Then mourn not warriors--to the breach repuir, 
And die as he hath died--in fighting bravely there. 


Ye will, ye will, nor let that hallowed cause, 
Which wound to such high pitch his energy, 
Experience lingering stay or moment’s pause, 
Till every vision he had seen shall be 
Fulfilled. Go, in that glittering panoply, 
Which he first taught you how to buckle on. 
March forth blest hosts, with song and hallowed glee, 
Tread in the track his active feet have run, 
Full well ye know from him how victory may be won, 


He died in glory, with a warrior’s fame, 
Engirt in arms upon the battle-field ; 
And still the splendour of his earthly name 
Shall lead full many an ardent youth to wield 
The sword of heaven, to buckle on its shield. 
HE died in glory,—while his sun was high, 
His destiny was fixed--in heaven ’twas sealed, 
But found him with his glorious weapons by, 
And urging to the fight, and shouting ‘ Victory !” 


SVOVOVVTeTITES 
SIN AND SORROW. Oh! surely this could never be, 
How oft in Nature’s cloudless calm But, that where sin has fix’d its throne, 
Of summer suns and spotless skies, The just, undevious decree 
And light airs, breathing fragrant balm, Forbids it there to reign alone, 
And wild birds’ joyous symphonies-- But ever join’d with misery. 


That speak a zone of love, entwined Well ! There’s a world more fair than this, 
Around a happy world—one spot More beauteous skies, and fields, and 
One dark, deep cell, admits it not, streams, 

But midst the beauty stands a blot, And spirits perfected in bliss, 

And that—the human mind ! Which harmonise with those bright 

The spirit broods in sullen gloom, beams, 

Discordant from the gay serene ; A world which Sin can never taint, 

Like some corrupt and gaping tomb, And therefore without pain, or grief, or 
Midst laughing flowers and mingled sorrow, or complaint. 

green. Homerton. JAMES EDMESTON. 
a tt titel 


A mass of flesh without a mind, 


aan SESS, A mockery of human kind ; 
It is a fearful thing to see : The shape of man without one spring 
‘The vacant smile of idiocy ; Of thought, however wandering ; 
That staring eye of soulless ray, A living statue, it can weep, 
Which wanders wildly every way ; And laugh,and breathe,and move,and sleep. 
Those lips which mutter ghastly mirth. But this mere mechanism—the call 
Oh ! ’tis the saddest sight on earth. Of natural instinct—this is all 


I’d sooner see within that eye That gives this mass of moulded clay 
The wildfire of insanity ; Its title to humanity. 

I’d sooner see within that frame, There’s not a gleaming, not a spark 
Lycanthropy, that none can tame. Of reason there; all, all is dark. 
For such a frame would move me less, It is an awful thing to see, 

Than that same form of helplessness. The vacant face of idiocy. 





* In allusion to his work on the Inspiration of the Scriptures. 
+ See Discourses on the Millennium, 
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A SOLILOQUY. - 
** Unto thee, O Lord, do I lift up my soul,”’-—Psalm xxv. 1. 


OncE more, lov’d solace of my “4 hours, 
Would I renew my intercourse with thee, 
Suspended for a time--while Spring’s gay flowers, 
Her bursting foliage, and her songs of glee 
Allured me from my task to budding bowers, 
To shady lane, green copse, or blossom’d lea ;— 
In the fond hope, but not more fond than vain, 
Their charms might lend fresh vigour to my strain. 


Mistaken thought! To me shall come no more 
The once blythe impulse of a vernal day ; 

Nor can fair Nature’s countless charms restore 
Aught of congenial freshness to my lay ; 

The sanguine flush of youth’s bright morn is o’er, 
The fairy dreams of fancy pass’d away !-- 

And were they still my own, they could not lend 

One living charm with thy deep truths to blend. 


Not that I darkly view, or lightly prize, 
The beauties and the harmonies of Spring ; 
Yet is there what green earth, nor laughing skies, 
Nor blooming flowers, nor song of birds can bring 
Over the spirit :-—hid from human eyes 
Deep in the heart, like a far holier thing 
Than outward Nature’s richest stores can yield ;--- 
The fount of thought and feeling is unseal’d. 


And he who writes of themes which must endure 
When times and seasons shall have run their course, 

Whose song is TruTH unchangeable and sure, 
If he aright would feel its truest force, 

Must drink of streams unperishing and pure, 
Which issue from a deeper, holier source ; 

Looking beyond the fading things of time, 

To those which are eternal and sublime. 

O! may | now, with no misgiving dread, 
Resume the task of many a winter night, 

Nor deem devotion’s purer influence fled, 
Because no inly-answering flood of light 

From Spring’s young glory on my soul is shed. 
The just shall walk by faith, and not by sight ; 

And he who seeks to frame a heavenly song, 

Through conscious weakness may be rendered strong. 


Strong in the might and strength of Him alone, 
Whose Spirit down the vale of vision swept, 
What time the Seer beheld around him strown 
Bones dry and lifeless, which in silence slept ; 
These at the Word Divine His power made known, 
And on their feet a living army leapt ; 
So may the spirit He vouchsafes to raise 
Revive us from the dead to sing his praise. 
November, 1825. Bernarv Barron. 
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TO WINTER. 


I Love thee, Winter, and thy sea of cloud, 
Stretching in dreary pomp athwart the sky ; 
One darkly-heaving surge, whose gloomy shroud 

Lets not one wandering sun-beam glimmer by. 


I love thee, Winter, and thy stormy gale 

I love to hear ; now sweeping wildly past, 
Now sinking to a moan, a low soft wail, 

As if it mourned the havoc of its blast. 





OG. << th th. nie ies, Se Ue et Beek 


I love thee, Winter, for thou veil’st the sun, 
And wilt not let his ill-timed, smiling ray, 

His eye of mirthful mockery glance upon 
The wreck of Nature’s glory past away. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


ath th tat ta tat ttl 


Sermons. By the Rev. Robert Gor- 
don, D.D., Minister of Hope 
Park Chapel, Edinburgh. 8vo. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


PUBLIC opinion has already stamp- 
ed the value of these sermons, by 
calling for a second, if not a third, 
edition, while we are engaged in 
examining the first. The celebrity, 
justly deserved, of their author 
prepared us for no ordinary grati- 
fication from a volume of his dis- 
courses; and we have not been 
disappointed. In other preachers 
we have, perhaps, been more struck 
with brilliancy of imagination, 
with point of expression, or with 
extent of scriptural knowledge ; 
but we have certainly met with 
few preachers more distinguished 
for clearness of conception, accu- 
racy of sentiment, felicity of lan- 
guage, and power of reasoning, 
than Dr. Gordon. In these re- 
spects the volume is almost every 
thing that could be wished. 

The sermons are twenty-two in 
number, on the following sub- 
jects :—“ The Ungodliness of the 
Human Heart,” «‘ The Ungodli- 
ness of Worldly Pursuits,” ‘‘ The 
Tendency of Moral Evil to per- 
petuate itself,” «* God manifest in 
the Flesh,” «‘ The Reward of the 
Redeemer’s Suffering,” “ The un- 
satisfying Nature of Worldly En- 
joyments,” “ Danger of delaying 
to seek the Lord,” ‘“‘ The Neces- 
sity and Nature of Repentance,” 
“ God’s Ways not Man’s Ways,” 
“* Necessity of Regeneration,” 
‘The Means of Regeneration,” 
“‘ Peace of Mind necessary to 
cheerful Obedience,” ‘ Effects! of 
Faith exemplified in the Character 
of Gideon,” ‘‘ The Effects of Faith 
exemplified in the History of Gi- 
deon,” ‘‘ The Humblest Believer 
an Instrument of Good,” “ Free 


Grace illustrated in the History of 
Naaman,” “ Daniel’s Prayer,” 
«« Answer to Daniel’s Prayer,” 
*¢ God knoweth the Heart,” “ Ini- 
quity of the Heart a Hindrance to 

rayer,” “* Our Salvation wrought 
out with Fear and Trembling,” 
“¢ God working in us a Motive to 
Perseverance.” 

From this abstract of the sub- 
jects, the reader will perceive that 
there is considerable variety in 
the volume. On all the subjects 
Dr. Gordon appears to be so much 
at home, that we can scarcely say 
which is treated with most ability. 
A large proportion are gastionledy 
addressed either to unbelievers, or 
to that class of persons so numerous 
in this country, and still more in 
Scotland, who make a profession 
of religion, without its enjoyment 
or its power. To such, many of 
these discourses speak daggers, 
and daggers — in oil, Man’s 
self-deception, hypocrisy, and dan- 
ger are most ably exposed ; while 
the suitableness and glory of the 
Gospel, as a remedy for any evil, 
are as clearly and happily exhi- 
bited. Surrounded by such cha- 
racters, we do not wonder that he 
has devoted much of his attention 
to them; and we trust it has not 
been directed in vain. 

There is less in the volume than 
we should have expected directly 
fitted to instruct and build up 
Christians. Whether this is owing 
to the circumstances in which Dr. 
Gordon is placed, or merely to the 
selection which he has made, we 
cannot determine. But we have 
no doubt that his knowledge of the 
Scriptures, and personal experi- 
ence, would enable him to do the 
fullest justice to whatever topic he 
might think proper to illustrate. 

The discourse on the tendency 
of moral evil to perpetuate itself is 
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one of great power. The reasoning 
is very admirable, and the view 
which he gives of the solemn sub- 
ject of discussion calculated to 
make a most powerful impression. 
The following passage is particu- 
larly entitled to attention :— 


«¢ But neither is the application of the 
subject to be confined to such as have, 
either by deliberate attempts, or the in- 
fluence of a vicious example, succeeded in 
corrupting others, and have thus given a 
new impulse as it were to the strength of 
prevailing iniquity. Upon the principle 
which is laid down in the text, and which 
we have now endeavoured to illustrate, 
it is evident that from every unholy action 
that is performed, and every unsanctified 
expression that is uttered, there must be 
going forth a corrupting and debasing in- 
fluence; that though the effects of this 
influence may not be immediately per- 
ceived, it may, nevertheless, have left im- 
pressions that will never again be effaced ; 
and that if it has once taken effect, no 
human wisdom can estimate or foretell the 
consequences. And if this principle be 
admitted, then where is the man, let his 
past life have been as free of flagrant 
transgressions, and the sphere of his in- 
fluence as limited as it may, who will 
venture to allege that he has never con- 
tributed to the moral and spiritual injury 
of his fellow-men--tlat none have ever 
imbibed from bim an unholy sentiment — 
or that none have been encouraged by his 
example to persevere in the ways of sin ? 
So long as he is a stranger to the power 
of the Gospel, there will be something in 
his character, which, in spite of all the 
decencies of an external profession, will 
indicate a spirit of hostility to vital godli- 
ness; and though the symptoms of this 
poe ys may seldom or never be per- 
ceived by those with whom he holds only 
a slight or occasional intercourse; yet 
they will manifest themselves in a thousand 
ways to his more intimate associates, and 
may be exercising an influence over them 
which, though unseen by others, and 
scarcely felt by themselves, will as effec- 
tually estrange them from divine things, 
as if they were exposed to an apparently 
stronger, and more dangerous temptation. 
The very tone and manner in which divine 
truth is spoken of may weaken the im- 

ression of reverence that was once felt 
or its authority--one expression of levity, 
or a single profane allusion, may lessen 
the abhorrence that was entertained for 
the deformity of sin--and a conversation, 
which to him might appear too trifling 
to be remembered, may have made a 
fearful inroad on the moral principles of 
others, and loosened the salutary re- 
straints which conscience imposes on the 
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sinful propensities of the heart. In all 
this, indeed, he may see nothing where- 
with to upbraid himself; and while he 
is not chargeable with having deliberately 
attempted to draw others into the actual 
commission of gross and flagrant immora- 
lities, he may flatter himself that he has 
never incurred the guilt of injuring the 
spiritual interests of any. Very different, 
however, is his character in the sight of 
God, and very different will it be in his 
own estimation, should he ever be 
awakened from his dream of self-security. 
He will then see that it is no light thing 
to have ministered to the delusion of a 
fellow-sinner, and contributed tostrengthen 
him in his alienation from God; that the 
life, which he once thought so blameless, 
has not only been unprofitable but posi- 
tively mischievous ; that every day which 
he spent ina state of estrangement from 
his Maker, was productive of injury to 
others as well as to himself; and that 
the amount of this injury is such as he 
cannot estimate, and never will be able to 
repair.”’—pp. 59-- 62. 

In contrast with this, we select 
a passage from the fifteenth ser- 
mon—‘ The Humblest Believer 
an Instrument of Good ;” in which 
he points out the beneficial results 
of Sabbath-school instruction. 
After noticing that Naaman’s ser- 
vant, to whose suit he was indebted 
for his cure, may have derived her 
knowledge of the prophet from her 
early religious instruction, er 
in her father’s house, he proceeds, 


“‘ The truth of these remarks will be 
readily admitted, and I feel assured that 
I need not dwell upon the subject, with a 
view of exciting and encouraging believers 
to renewed diligence on behalf of those 
in whose welfare they are immediately 
concerned, nor attempt to estimate the 
extent to which they may be honoured, 
in contributing to the prevalence of truth 
and righteousness in the world, by the 
faithful discharge of parental duty. But 
there are others besides those of their own 
house, to whose spiritual well-being they 
may have opportunities of contributing 
and whose claim to their friendly and 
affectionate regard, I would urge by the 
considerations that have already been 
stated. I need hardly remark, that 1 
allude to those who must be indebted in 
a great measure, if not altogether, for 
religious education to one or other of the 
various institutions which Christian bene- 
volence has formed for the instruction of 
the rising generation, and which Christian 
liberality alone can sustain in active ope- 
ration. Few, I believe, will hesitate to 








* Christianity. 
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admit that the necessity of some such 
device, for meeting the moral and spiritual 
wants of a large class of the community, 
has been daily becoming more urgent, 
and that it is the application of a remedy 
to a most alarming and rapidly accumu- 
lating evil. And if there has been a grow- 
ing degeneracy in the character of one 
portion, at least, of our community, is it 
not an intimation to us, as the inroads of 
the Syrians were to Israel of old, that 
our strength and our defence are beginning 
to depart from us? And is not every 
Christian called upon to place himself in 
the breach, to stand between the dead and 
the living, that the plague may be stayed ? 
It was for this purpose, and with these 
views, that Sabbath and other schools 
were first established, and have since been 
carried on: and without incurring the 
charge of being extravagantly sanguine, 
may we not hope that, by the blessing of 
God, they will send forth many who are 
hereafter to constitute the strength and the 
security of our country--many who will 
carry with them asalutary influence among 
the ignorant of other lands, or the unre- 
generate of our own--and who may be 
honoured to bear as real, though, perhaps, 
not such palpable testimony to the truth, 
as was done by the person referred to in 
our text? And are there not facts within 
the knowledge of multitudes, sufficient to 
prove that such are the fruits that have 
already been brought forth by the insti- 
tutions of which I speak? Are there not 
cases in which the light that emanates 
from a Sabbath School has penetrated the 
dark recesses of ignorance and indiffer- 
ence ? has not the child who there first 
heard of a Saviour’s name and a Saviour’s 
work, been honoured to carry the glad 
tidings to his father’s house? and are 
there not many who have, with all hu- 
mility and gratitude, acknowledged that 
they received their first impressions of 
divine truth from those whom they were 
bound to have made acquainted with that 
truth? And if ever the case stated in 
our text is to be exemplified among our- 
selves, is it possible to conceive how it 
can be done in a more interesting or 
affecting way, than when a believing child 
shall, in all the simplicity and ardour of 
filial affection, lead a trembling and con- 
victed parent to the great Physician, and 
shall be instrumental in administering that 
sovereign remedy whereby the leprosy of 
sin may be healed ?”’—pp. 326--328. 


Few ministers have done more 
justice to the gracious nature of the 
gospel, and the infinite freeness of 
all its blessings, than Dr. Gordon. 
Throughout this volume, great pro- 
minence is given to this view of 
Indeed, were this 
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wanting, the glory of the gospel: 
may be considered as lost. When 
it is presented to men fettered and 
clogged with conditions, it ceases 
to appear with that majestic gran- 
deur, which at once proclaims it to 
be worthy of the God of love, and 
suited to the condition of fallen 
and wretched creatures. <‘ Free 
Grace illustrated in the History 
of Naaman” is an admirable dis- 
course. He combats with great 
ability the opposition of men to the 
freedom of the grace of Christ ; 
and, in the following passage, he 
at once cuts to pieces the legalist 
and the anti-legalist :-— 


*« But here, as in the former case, I 
would prefer appealing to the consciences 
of the persons themselves who urge the 
objection ; for I do feel assured, that if 
they would seriously entertain and honestly 
reply to the questions that might be pro- 
posed, they would be constrained to ac- 
knowledge, that so far from having any 
just ground of quarrel with the doctrine 
referred to, because of its being calculated 
to encourage the sinner in sin, it is just 
because of its holy tendency that this 
doctrine is so offensive to them. Did I, 
in accordance with their own principles 
and views, urge them to the cultivation 
of every virtuous sentiment, and the per- 
formance of every virtuous action--did I 
represent pardon, and acceptance, and 
eternal life as either wholly or in part the 
reward of such a life—and did I remind 
them of the gratitude and love which they 
would ultimately owe to the bountiful 
bestower of such a reward; I doubt not 
they would readily acquiesce in the rea- 
sonableness of my admonitions at least, 
whatever they might do as to reduciog 
them to practice. But were I to allege 
that all these blessings are at this instant 
freely tendered to them, for the sake of 
him who, with an infinite, a divine com- 
passion, pitied and died for them--did I 
tell them that God is even now seeking to 
win them over to love and obey him, by 
blotting out, with one act of mercy, the 
accumulated transgressions of their past 
life--and could I find any adequate lan- 
guage wherein to express the gratitude 
with which such an act should be met on 
their part ; they must be conscious that 
such a representation would be offensive 
and distasteful to them. And why, then, 
is itso? The professed aim of all that 
is virtuous and praise-wortby in their 
character is, even upon their own princi- 
ples, to conciliate the favour, and secure 
the love of God; and they would hearus 
with patience, or even with approbation, 
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did we tell them that they might confi- 
dently look forward to the attainment of 
their object. And why is it, then, that 
they cannot bear to be told, that this love 
of God, which they are professedly seeking 
to secure, has more than anticipated all 
their expectations--that there is in it a 
height and a depth, and a length and a 
breadth, that they have never yet con- 
ceived of--and that, instead of waiting 
till they shall have completed a course of 
long and laborious servitude, it is ready 
at the moment to bestow upon them the 
inestimable privilere of being called the 
sons of God? ‘The question is a very 
plain and a very simple one. Let them, 
therefore, fairly meet, and deliberately 
frame their answer to it; and let them 
then allege, if they can, that the doctrine 
of a free forgiveness is offensive to them, 
because of its unholy tendency. They 
know that the very reverse is the case ; 
they are conscious that it demands from 
them a tribute of gratitude and obedience 
which they are not prepared to yield; 


and they feel, that if they did admit such ° 


a doctrine, they would pass upon every 
hour of their past lives a heavier sentence 
than they are well able to bear. The idea 
of doing some great thing, or submitting 
to some painful sacrifice, in order to se- 
cure the divine favour, goes direetly to 
diminish the sense of obligation; while, 
by regarding the return of love and grati- 
tude which they owe, as a service that is 
to be paid chiefly in a future world, they 
remove the demand that is made upon 
them to a convenient distance: and thus 
they cam contrive to pacify their con- 
science by just such a measure of obedi- 
ence as they find it agreeable to yield. 
But, with the doctrine of a free remission 
through the blood of Christ, there is no 
getting rid of an instant and imperious 
demand upon their love and submission ; 
there is nothing, in this case, to interfere 
and keep out of view the overwhelming 
obligation under which the love of God 
would lay them ; and it is just to awaken 
or to conceal this sense of obligation, that 
they would willingly persuade themselves, 
that there remains some great thing for 
them to do, whereby they may inherit 
everlasting life.”"~-pp. 345--348. 


These extracts speak more pow- 
erfully than any remarks of ours 
for the character of this volume. 
Where it is so difficult to find 
fault, it is difficult to review; but 
there are three things which we 
would respectfully submit to the 
consideration of the author. We 
admire him.as a reasoner, and fol- 
low him, generally, through all his 
arguments to his conclusions, with 
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great satisfaction. But is not close 
argumentation too much the cha- 
racter of his style? Is it quite 
suited to a po aie audience, even 
of the order which Dr. Gordon ad- 
dresses in the metropolis of the 
north? Must there not be many, 
even in such congregations, to 
whom this kind of preaching will 
be unprofitable ? 

In the next place, it strikes us 
that there is a deficiency of direct 
or personal address. The audi- 
ence is, throughout some dis- 
courses, spoken to in the third per- 
son, not the second. They, not 
you, is the phraseology which ge- 
nerally occurs. This may be all 
well in writing; but we submit, 
whether it ought to be the style of 
preaching. The argumentative 
style of Dr. Gordon, we are aware, 
accounts for it, and it is more 
pleasing, in addressing a polite 
audience; but we cannot think it 
ought to be the usual style of ad- 
dress from the pulpit. 

There is, in the third place, a 
general want of all division or 
plan in the discourses ; and an ab- 
ruptness of conclusion, generally, 
which takes the reader, as we be- 
lieve it does the hearer, by sur- 
prise. Now, we are not complain- 
ing of want of regular and most 
masterly arrangement, or contend- 
ing for formal divisions on all oc- 
casions. But we do think, that 
the minister who studies the profit 
of his hearers will not always neg- 
lect this. It may not be quite so 
fashionable ; but it is not, on that 
account, tobe disregarded.  lit- 
tle winding up towards the close, 
the old-fashioned word application, 
is, we think, not unworthy of Dr. 
Gordon’s attention. We are sure 
that we can place more depen- 
dance on his good sense, than 
to suppose our friendly hints will 
be ill- taken, or ascribed to any 
other feeling than a desire to 
promote the usefulness of one for 
whose character and talents we 
have the highest respect. With 
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these remarks, we take our leave, 
by requesting the attention of our 
readers to the conclusion of the 
nineteenth discourse. 


«¢ While it is true, therefore, that God 
sees every sinful affection of the heart, 
and traces from its first appearance the 
progress of every sinful thought--whether 
it passes away atid is forgotten, or whether 
it continues to gather strength till it is 
embodied and made visible by some pal- 
pable act of ungodliness--and while this 
solemn consideration cannot fail to keep 
believers shut up to the faith of the Gospel, 
and prompt them every day to make a 
new application to that blood which 
cleanses from all sin; it must encourage 
and console them to reflect, that the same 
all-seeing eye is watching over the pro- 
gress of every gracious feeling and holy 
desire ; and that his unseen but almighty 
agency is ready to minister strength to 
these feelings, against the deadening in- 
fluence of inherent sinfulness from within, 
and of abounding iniquity from without. 
They might be ready to despond as to the 
issue of the conflict which they maintain, 
when they recollect the strength of those 
unboly principles with which they con- 
tend; and when they reflect, that after all 
that they have perceived of that strength, 
they have still formed but such an inade- 
quate estimate of it, that they may be said 
to be contending with an unseen enemy. 
It might serve too to depress and to dis- 
courage them when they bear in mind, 
how much they are at the mercy of external 
circumstances--how frequently in their 
intercourse with the world, the current 
of their thoughts takes a direction from 
the thoughts and the actions of others-- 
and how far they have been thus carried 
away in the pursuit of lying vanities, 
almost before they were conscious of the 
ascendency which had been gained over 
their minds by what is frivolous or sinful, 
and before they could exercise any salu- 
tary control over the train of their mental 
operations. But their hopes will revive 
when they remember, that ‘God under- 
standeth their thought afar off;’ that he 
fully estimates the strength of every un- 
sanctified principle, and not only knows; 
but is ready to impart the power by which 
it is to be resisted ; that he foresees eve 
combination of circumstances in whic 
they can be placed, and determines with 
infallible certainty what effect these cir- 
cumstances are to produce; that he per- 
ceives every suggestion which is presented 
to their minds, and anticipates the train 
of thought which that suggestion is to 
awaken; and that at every instant the 
whole future course of the mind’s un- 
ceasing and diversified operations, is un- 
der the absolute control, and subject to 
the determination of the holy and righ- 
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teous will of God. Did believers then Ja- 
bour to bear this truth habitually in mind 
ns forward to seek as God is 
to bestow the influences of his Holy Spirit 
—were they striving to keep alive the 
salutary impressions which he has already 
made, and is daily making upon them 
through the various means of grace--were 
they continually committing their way 
unto the Lord, and seeking to put the 
train of their thoughts and feclings under 
the contro] and direction of his blessed 
Spirit; might they not confidently reckon 
on making their escape from many a 
snare in which they are so frequently en- 
tangled ? would they not become more 
and more inaccessible every day to those 
suggestions that are perpetually diverting 
their thoughts frem the subject that should 
occupy the first place in their hearts? 
would they not soon become proof against 
many an assault that is now made on their 
spiritual comfort, and by which it is too 
frequently disturbed ? and would they not 
find the most animating encouragement, 
as well as inexhaustible consolation, in 
the truth of our text, that ‘ God under- 
standeth their thoughts afar off?” — 
pp- 411--414, 


St tet tet toad 


Aids to Reflection in the Formation 
of a- manly Character on the se- 
veral grounds of Prudence, Mo- 
rality, and Religion: illustrated 
by Passages from our elder Di- 
vines, especially from Archbishop 
Leighton. By S. T. Coleridge. 
12mo. 10s. 6d, 

Or all the singular publications 

of this singular author, this cer- 

tainly is the most singular. The 
title page conveys no just idea of 
the contents of the volume, for 
though honestly enough intended, 
to aid reflection, we suspect it will 

perplex more than it will help. A 

work at once so unique in its form, 

and so multifarious in its cohtents; 
so subtle and yet so absurd, has 
not appeared in modern times. 

The exquisite talents, the profound 

(aielam the untiring thought- 

fulness of the author, awake be 

petual admiration ; and yet a 

exalted gifts appear for the most 

part to be so misapplied, and so 
quien lavished upon every thing 
airy and unsubstantial, that we 
have before our imagination no- 
thing but figures as vague and fan- 
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ciful as those into which Egyptian 
astronomy has constrained the pla- 
netary system, by transferring the 
images of its own fancy to the ex- 
ternal .and visible heavens, and 
then contemplating them as figures 
really Sea of stars ; or like some 
elaborate palace wrought in ice, 
which our Freath or our touch may 
dissolve. And yet we must not 
be understood as implying, by these 
similies, that Mr. Coleridge’s rea- 
sonings are as untenantable as the 
ice-palace, or as unreal as the out- 
line figures on our celestial globes. 
With all fair deduction for the 
ideality of a large portion of the 
volume, it is yet a book which will 
set the profoundest and the most 
accomplished minds a thinking, 
in many novel and not unuseful 
directions; and it is impossible to 
peruse it without feeling that the 
writer’s vein lies far lower than 
most of his contemporaries, and 
that where we cannot follow him 
distinctly to the depth of his 
shaft, it would be rash to affirm 
either that he has lost the bottom 
or lost himself. It is certain that 
no living author would, as a matter 
of taste, have put together such a 
book, and it is not less certain that 
no known writer of the age could 
have produced, in one duodecimo, 
_ so much that is as acute as it is 
perplexed ; as elaborate as it is ori- 
ginal. The mingled sensations of 
pleasure and pain, admiration and 
disgust, with which we read, and 
read, and re-read, we shall not 
attempt to describe; the book is 
such a singular compound of all 
that is abstruse in metaphysics,with 
all that is profound in theology, 
and important in morals; such a 
mixture of sweet and bitter, whole- 
some and deleterious; such a 
tangle of knotty threads, that few, 
if any, readers will be able to say 
racy understand it ; still fewer will 
feel confidence enough to say they 
approve it; and yet no man of 
thought can read it fairly through 
without being both delighted and 


improved by many parts. Possibly 
no two will agree about the sec- 
tions to be most approved, and 
most condemned ; and what is most 
to be feared is, that it will either 
be condemned or approved in toto. 
We expect that most of the pe- 
riodical fraternity will decry it ut- 
terly; while some straggling few 
of the more speculative and ab- 
stract class will account it a lite- 
rary prodigy, and fancy that their 
ears have been opened to an 
oracle. We wish to come between 
the two extremes of those who will 
pronounce a sweeping decision 
upon this singular book, and to 
say there is more to praise and 
more to blame in it than in any 
book of the sort—Sort? there 
never was another of the sort, and 
for the sake of our intellectuals, 
we trust Mr. Coleridge will never 
put forth such another; and no 
other mancan. But singular as 
it is, and hard as is the task of pre- 
senting to our readers a just idea 
of its marvellous contents, we must 
yet make the attempt, although in 
doing so we shall unavoidably re- 
semble the simple Greek, who 
showed a brick as a specimen of 
the house he wished to sell. The 
first shall be a choice sample of 
that poetic philosophico-theo- 
logy, with which our author so 
often amuses himself, and loses his 
readers. He is absolutely some- 
times meditation-mad, and resem- 
bles a thoughtful man who has 
read a long winter’s day over the 
fire, and towards twilight begins 
to trace, in the flame, smoke, and 
red cinders, images of all sorts, 
but in some way connected by his 
fancy with the tales, or history, or 
soya ges he has been reading; 
or it is equally easy to find an 
equally close resemblance between 
the shapes in the fire, and any 
possible subject, at least in such a 
mood. Aye, and it would be equally 
edifying though it might be less 
elegant than the following, or 
not quite so philosopher-like, 
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« APHORISM XXXVI.—LeicuTon. 


« Your blessedness is not,—no, believe 
it, it is not where most of you scek it, in 
things below you. Howcan that be? It 
must be a higher good to make you 
happy. 

*¢ COMMENT. 

*« Every rank of creatures, as it ascends 
in the scale of creation, leaves death be- 
hind it or under it. The metal at its 
height of being seems a mute prophecy of 
the coming vegetation, into a mimic sem- 
blance of which it crystallizes. The blos- 
som and flower, the acmé of vegetable 
life, divides into correspondent organs 
with reciprocal functions, and by instinc- 
tive motions and approximations seems 
impatient of that fixture, by which it is 
differenced in kind from the flower-shaped 
Psyche, that flutters with free wing above 
it, And wonderfully in the insect realm 
doth the irritability, the proper seat of in- 
stinct, while yet the nascent sensibility is 
subordinated thereto—most wonderfully, 
I say, doth the muscular life in the in- 
sect, and the musculo-arterial in the bird, 
imitate and typically rehearse the adaptive 
understanding, yea, and the moral affec- 
tions and charities, of man. Let us carry 
ourselves back, in spirit, to the mysterious 
week, the teeming work-days of the 
Creator: as they rose in vision before the 
eye of the inspired historian of ‘ the gene- 
rations of the heaven and the earth, in 
the days that the Lord God made the earth 
and the heavens.’ And who that hath 
watched their ways with an understanding 
heart, could contemplate the filial and 
loyal bee; the home-building, wedded, 
and divorceless swallow; and above all 
the manifoldly intelligent ant tribes, with 
their commonwealths and confederacies, 
their warriors and miners, the husband- 
folk, that fold in their tiny flocks on the 
honeyed leaf, and the virgin sisters with 
the holy instincts of maternal love, detached 
and in selfless purity--and not say to him- 
self, behold the shadow of approaching 
humanity, the sun rising from bebind, in 
the kindling morn of creation! ‘Thus all 
lower natures find their highest good in 
semblances and seekings of that which is 
higher and better. All things strive to 
ascend, and ascend in their striving. And 
shall man alone stoop? Shall his pur- 
suits and desires, the reflections of his in- 
ward life, be like the reflected image of a 
tree on the edge of a pool, that grows 
downward, und secks a mock heaven in 
the unstable element beneath it, in neigh- 
bourhood with the slim water-weeds and 
oozy bottom-grass that are yet better than 
itself and more noble, in as far as sub- 
stances that appear as shadows are prefer- 
able to shadows mistaken for substance ! 
No! it must be a higher good to make 
you happy. While you labour for any 
thing below your. proper humanity, you 
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seek a happy life in the region of death. 
Well saith the moral poet—- 

** Unless above himself he can 


** Erect himself, how mean a thing is 
man.’’—pp, 111, 112. 


If Mr. Coleridge could :shake 
himself from this dreamy sort of 
philosophizing, and not so often 
act the school-boy, who presses 
his closed eyes with his fingers to 
see beautiful but mazy objects, of 
all colours, pass before his vision, 
he would deliver his writings from 
that strong prejudice which is 
almost universally felt against 
them, and confer lasting and inva- 
luable treasures upon the literature 
and science of his country. It 
appears to us that this fondness 
for the pure creations of a teeming 
fancy, and an incapacity to deny 
himself the gratification of diver- 
ging to collateral themes are his 
great defects. The ramifications of 
his own thought are so varied and 
endless, that he is ever forsaking 
the main current to take us up some 
sinuous creek, or to the bottom of 
some deep bay. View seems to 
open within view, and one bye- 
path out of another, in such endless 
succession, that we are borne in- 
finite leagues away from the start- 
ing-point, and in quite an eccentric 
course, till we are wearied and ex- 
hausted, ere yet our journey is be- 
gun. And under all this the convic- 
tion haunts us, that few men could 
come so directly at their aim. Whe- 
ther it is that he feels such confi- ~ 
dence in bis own untiring strength, 
or that the abstraction of his mind 

_ isso great, that he still preserves, in 
all his most remote speculations 
and aphelia, the point at which he 
is again to approach his leading 
theme; or that, like a traveller 
along a flowery path, he thinks 
more of the flowers than the path, 
and stays to pluck and admire, 
when he ought sturdily to press 
on, we shall not attempt to deter- 
mine; but so it is. This is the 
vice of his thinking, and this is 
one of the greatest obstacles to his 

40 





being read and understood. That 
the authorcan resist the temptation, 
which every branch, and twig, 
and leaf, and blossom of his sub- 
ject may present, and go majesti- 
cally along the main stem to the 
top, there are many decisive proofs, 
both in this and his former works. 
One suited to citation is to be 
found at p. 82. 


«* APHORISM VII.—t. & Ep. 


*¢ The proper and natural effect, and in 
the absence of all disturbing or intercepting 
forces, the certain and sensible accom- 
paniment of peace (or reconcilement) with 
God, is our own inward peace, a calm and 
quiet temper of mind. And where there is 
a consciousness of earnestly desiring, and 
of having sincerely striven after the for- 
mer, the latter may be considered as a 
sense of its presence, In this case, I say, 
and for a soul watchful, and under the dis- 
cipline of the gospel, the peace with a 
man’s self may be the medium or organ 
through which the assurance of his peace 
with God is conveyed. We will not there- 
fore condemn this mode of speaking, 
though we dare not greatly recommend it. 
Be it, that there is, truly and in sobriety 
of speech, enough of just analogy in the 
subjects meant, to make this use of the 
words, if less than proper, yet something 
more than metaphorical; still we must be 
cautious not to transfer to the object the 
defects of the deficiency of the organ, 
which must needs partake of the imper- 
fections of the imperfect beings to whom 
it belongs. Not without the co-assurance 
of other senses and of the same sense in 
other men, dare we affirm that what our 
eye beholds, is verily there to be beheld. 
Much less may we conclude negatively, 
and from the inadequacy or suspension or 
affections of the sight infer the non exist- 
ence, or departure, or changes of the thing 
itself. The camelion darkens in the shade 
of him that bends over it to ascertain its 
colours. In like manner, but with yet 
greater caution, ought we to think re- 
specting a tranquil habit of the inward 
life, considered as a spiritual sense, as the 
medial organ in and by which our peace 
with God, and the lively working of his 
grace on our spirit, are perceived by us. 
This peace which we have with God in 
Christ, is inviolable; but because the 
sense and persuasion of it may be inter- 
rupted, the soul that is truly at peace with 
God may for a time be disquieted in it- 
self, through weakness of faith, or the 
strength of temptation, or the darkness of 
desertion, losing sight of that grace, that 
love and light of God’s countenance, on 
which its tranquillity and joy depend. 
Thou didst hide thy face, saith David, and 
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1 was troubled.. But when these eclipses 
are over, the soul is revived with new con- 
solation, as the face of the earth is re. 
newed and made to smile with the retura 
of the sun in the spring; and this ought 
always to uphold Christians in the saddest 
times, viz. that the grace and love of God 
towards them depend not on their sense, 
nor upon any thing in them, but is still, in 
itself, incapable of the smallest alteration, 

‘© A holy heart that gladly entertains 
grace, shall find that it and peace cannot 
dwell asunder; while an ungodly man 
may sleep to death in the Icthargy of carnal 
presumption and impenitency ; but a true, 
lively, solid peace he cannot have. ‘There 
is no peace to the wicked, saith my God, 
Isa. lvii. 21.—pp. 82—84. 

We fear, however, some ad- 
mirers of Mr. Coleridge may feel 
dissatisfied with the moderated re- 
presentation we have given; and 
we should feel no satisfaction our- 
selves in leaving it to be inferred 
that the volume consists mainly of 
“‘ transcendental trash.” Notonly 
can we speak favourably of the 
scope and bearing of the whole, 
as exhibiting a decided attachment 
to evangelical truth; but we are 
bound to add, there are passages, 
and large passages too, that will 
yield the accomplished reader ex- 
quisite pleasure. The following 
Aphorism will shew at once the 
force and eloquence with which 
Mr. C. can write, and will afford a 
specimen of the theolugical senti- 
ments advocated in his volume. It 
is, indeed, a passage of singular 
excellence, and can scarcely be 
paralleled in volumes of old or 
new theology. 

** APHORISM XVIII. 

*¢ Stedfast by Faith. This is absolutely 
necessary for resistance to the evil prin- 
ciple. There is no standing out without 
some firm ground to stand on: and this 
faith alone supplies. By faith in the love 
of Christ the power of God becomes ours. 
When the soul is beleagued by enemies, 
weakness on the walls, treachery at the 
gates, and corruption in the citadel, then 
by faith she says—Lamb of God, slain 
from the foundation of the world! thou 
art my strength! I look to thee for deli- 
verance! and thus she overcomes. The 
pollution (miasma) of sin is precipitated 
by his blood, the power of sin is conquered 


‘by his spirit. The apostle says not—sted- 


fast by your own resolutions and purposes ; 
but~-stedfast by faith. Nor yet stedfast in 
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your will, but stedfast in the faith. We are 
not to be looking to, or brooding over 
ourselves, either for accusation or for con- 
fidence, or (by a deep yet too frequent 
self-delusion) to obtain the latter by 
making a merit to ourselves of the former. 
But we are to look to Curist and ‘ him 
crucified.’ The law ‘ that is very nigh to 
thee, even in thy heart ;’ the law that con- 
demneth and hath no promise; that stop- 
peth the guilty Past in its swift flight, 
and maketh it disown its name; the law 
will accuse thee enough. Linger not in the 
justice-court, listening to thy indightment ! 
Loiter not in waiting to hear the sentence ! 
No! Anticipate the verdict! Appeal to 
Cesar! Haste to the king for a pardon! 
Struggle thitherward, though in fetters : 
and cry aloud, and collect the whole re- 
maining strength of thy will in the outery— 
l believe! Lord! help my unbelief! Dis- 
claim all right of property in thy fetters! 
Say that they belong to the Old Man, and 
that thou dost but carry them to the 
grave, to be buried with their owner ; 
Fix thy thought on what Christ did, what 
Christ suffered, what Christ is--as if thou 
wouldst fill the hollowness of thy soul 
with Christ! If he emptied himself of 
glory to become sin for thy salvation, 
must not thou be emptied of thy sinful 
self to become righteousness in and 
through his agony and the effective merits 
of his cross? By what other means, in 
what other form, is it possible for thee to 
stand in the presence of the Holy One? 
With what mind wouldst thou come before 
God, if not with the mind of him, in whom 
alone God loveth the world? With good 
advice, perhaps, and a little assistance, 
thou wouldst rather cleanse and patch upa 
mind of thy own, and offer it as thy admis- 
siun-right, thy qualification, to him whe 
‘ charged his angels with folly !’ Oh, take 
counsel of thy reason! It will show thee 
how impossible it is, that even a world 
should merit the love of Eternal Wisdom 
and all-sufficing Beatitude, otherwise than 
as it is contained in that all-perfect idea, 
in which the Supreme Mind contemplateth 
itself and the plenitude of its infinity—-the 
Only begotten before all ages ! the beloved 
Son, in whom the Father is indeed well 
pleased ! 

*‘ And as the mind, so the body with 
which it is to be clothed , as the indweller, 
so the house in which is to be the aviding 
place. There is but one wedding garment, 
in which we can sit down at the marriage 
feast of heaven: and that is the bride- 
groom’s own gift, when he gave himself 
for us that we might live in him and he 
in us. Thereis but one robe of righteous- 
ness, even the spiritual body, formed by 
the assimilative power of faith, for who- 
ever eateth the flesh of the Son of Man 
and drinketh his blood. Did Christ come 
from heaven, did the Son of God leave the 
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glory which he had with his Father before 

the world began, only to show us a way to 

life, to teach truths, to tell us of a resur- 
rection? Or saith he not, I um the way, 

I am the trath, I am the resurrection and 

the life!--pp 305—309. 

To sum up our opinion, we must 
say in brief, that this volume, so 
replete with what is good and use- 
ful to the thinking public, makes it 
more than ever a matter of regret 
that Mr. C. should so fritter away 
his strength, and deliver the results 
of his extensive reading and pro- 
found thinking, so much in the style 
of the mystic oracle. Whence this 
affectation of fondness for Sibylline 

Leaves? Is he incapable of produc- 

ing a work of exalted. aim and of 

continuous reasoning? or must we 
infer that, with the awfulness and 
the inspiration of the sibyl’s cave, 
his mind possesses all its confusion? 

Surely not! But he has yet to 

redeem the promise of his great 

talents and vast knowledge. 

The Chinese Miscellany: consisting 
of Original Extracts from Chi- 
nese Authors, in the Native Cha- 
racters; with Translations and 
Philological Remarks. By R. Mor- 
rison, D.D. M.R.A.S.—London: 
printed for the London Mis- 
sionary Society. 

THIs is a very interesting and ele- 
gant publication, singularly adapt- 
ed both to supply the mere Eng- 
lish scholar with a general view 
of the construction of the Chi- 
nese language and literature, and 
admirably fitted, as far as we 
can judge, to assist the student 
in his first essays to acquire that 
singular language. It comprises, 
in a small compass, that tepome: 
tion on various subjects which an 
ardent, inquisitive mind naturally 
seeks, and which has hitherto been 
a desideratum in Anglo-Chinese 
literature. This miscellaneous se- 
lection of topics is made with that 
discriminating mind, and treated 
with that sound and practical judg- 
ment for which, we think, the au- 
thor is eminently distinguished, 

402 
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In the outset we have a few 
brief and general, but interesting, 
remarks upon the nature of the 
language, and its wide diffusion/ 
over a vast territory of the eastern 
world. Next we have a minute 
and comprehensive list of symbols, 
which may be considered as the 
component elements, or basis of the 
language, They are arranged in 
seven distinct sections, according 
to the various classes of objects to 
which they refer.— 

1. Symbols relating to Celestial Objects. 


Bideers e « « tb the Earth. 

3,6 + « . « » to Human Beings. 
4... «6 « « « « to Animals. 

SK. e + * 6 © to Plants. 

6. * © « «© « « to Man’s Work. 

Jey we - MiscellaneousSymbols. 


Next is given “‘ A table of the 
four hundred and eleven syllables, 
of which, exclusive of tones and 
accents, the Chinese language 
consists.” After which follows an 
ample exposition of the pronun- 
ciation and meaning of the two 
hundred and fourteen written sym- 
bols or radicals, as they are usually, 
but, says the Doctor, rather im- 
properly, called. 

‘« These four hundred and eleven 
monosyllables, and two hundred 
and fourteen radicals, which may 
be seen laid before the eye in two 
pages, may be considered as the 
materials of which the whole lan- 
guage is composed.” 

Then follow “ extracts from Chi- 
nese authors,” in the Original Cha- 
racters, accompanied with their 
appropriate sounds, and with a 
free and verbal translation. Next 
a few ‘detached phrases,” and a 
specimen of Chinese verses. The 
author then closes this part with 
sos dae formed from the pre- 
ceding characters.” All these are 
well suited to exhibit the nature, 
structure, and idiom of the lan- 
guage. 

It is generally known, that the 
Chinese written language is at 
once strange and unique, having 
apparently no parallel in the 
world. On this subject the Doc- 
tor says, 
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** We shall briefly remark that the syl- 
lables, which constitute the Chinese lan- 
guage, never undergo any change or inflec- 
tion, such as is occasioned in western 
language by the number, case and gender of 
of nouns; or the mood, tense, and person 
of verbs. All these circumstances of 
speech are ascertained by the scope of the 
sentence, or by separate particles. The 
right order of words in a sentence is the 
only thing to be learned. Whilst this gives 
great simplicity to the grammar of the lan- 
guage, it perbaps gives it a rather dull ap- 
pearance of sameness when written in al- 
phabetical characters.—The sketch of the 
construction of the language, thus pre- 
sented to the general reader, will enable 
him to form a correct opinion of the prin- 
ciples of the language; although it will 
not enable him to judge of the degree of 
perspicuity and force with which the Chi- 
nese language can convey ideas. From 
the four hundred and twenty five charac- 
ters contained in the plates, when various- 
ly located, a great many human wants and 
wishes may be expressed.” 

Next we have a brief but inte- 
resting sketch of Chinese litera- 
ture arranged under eleven heads. 

«I. The Writings or Compilations 
of the ancient moral philosophers of 
the age of Confucius, (B. C. 500,) 
consisting of the five sacred books, 
called the ‘“* Woo King” which, in 
respect to external form, corre- 
spond to the Pentateuch of Moses ; 
and the ‘* Sze shoo,” or “‘four books,” 
compiled by four of the disciples 
of Confucius, and which bear a 
slight resemblance to the four Gos- 
pels. With the exception of a few 
passages in the most ancient part 
of the “* Woo King,” which retain 
seemingly something of the know- 
ledge which Moses must have 
communicated to the Israelites, 
the rest appears a godless system 
of ey domestic, and politi- 
cal moralities, drawn only from 
the pride of the human heart, or the 
love of fame, or present expediency. 
The sanctions of the eternal and 
almighty God, arrayed with every 
natural and moral perfection ; wise 
and good, and just and merciful; 
and the fear a hope of immorta- 
lity; and the grace of a Saviour, 
are wholly wanting in these ancient 
Chinese works,” 

TI. Histories of China. 
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The Doctor says ‘‘ the Chinese 
Historians place the Deluge about 
2200 B. C., and carry back their 
antediluvian traditions concerning 
their great ancestor ‘ Fuh-He” 
(Fo-hi) and “ Neu- Wo,” who melt- 
ed stones and repaired the Hea- 
vens, to about the year 3200 B. C. 

III. Historical Novels consti- 
tute a favourite department of Chi- 
nese reading. However, very few 
of the Chinese novels are of the 
Romance kind. 

1V. Dramatic Works. Neither 
of these two classes is considered 
a respectable department of litera- 
ture. : 

V. The poetry of China consists 
chiefly of short compositions, ex- 

ressing the tender or mournful 
eelings of the heart: or descrip- 
tive of rural scenery. 

There are six other classes of 
which the most important relate to 
Geography, Medicine, and As- 
tronomy. On all these subjects, 
but particularly the two first, there 
is no lack of books in China. As 
to the works on Astronomy, the 
Doctor tells us ‘they generally 
fall into the dreams of, astrology ; 
and state, with wearisome minute- 
ness, lucky and unlucky, felicitous 
and infelicitous, days and hours, 
for bathing, shaving, commencing 
a journey, or beginning to sow or 
plant, or to visit a friend, or to 
make a bargain, &c. They can, 
however, without the aid of Earo- 
peans, fortell eclipses, and state 
with considerable accuracy other 
celestial phenomena.”—-We have 
next “a summary of the Chinese 
ancient Books called the ‘* Woo 
King” and ‘*Sze Shoo.” 

The Doctor gives us an analysis 
of their contents, and brief expo- 
sition of a strange mystical sys- 
tem comprised in one of the books 
of the “ Woo King;” it is called 
the “ Yih King,” and contains the 
doctrines of changes founded on 
the system of ‘‘ dual powers” in na- 
ture. We dare not venture to 
pick and cull for our readers out of 
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this region of fairy land, lest we 
should at once expose our temerity 
and ignorance, and bewilder our 
readers and ourselves in the end- 
less mazes of Her Ieee 
sophico-theological jargon. How- 
ever, under the sober guidance of 
the Doctor, we may venture to ha- 
zard something on this mysterious 
theme in his own words. 

‘« The reader cannot help remarking, that 
the first Cause of this * Athelstical pantheisti - 
cal” system, whether called ** Tae!Keih” or 
“« Le,” has not attributed to it any thing at 
all resembling the natural and:‘moral per- 
fections of the Deity; it is not the object 
of esteem, of reverence, of awe, of hope, 
trust, or of worship ; and cannot (although 
the term first cause may apply to it,) 
at all considered as equivalent to the all- 
perfect, and ever-blessed God of Divine 
Revelation.” 

On the Confucian school the 
Doctor remarks, 

“Some have punned upon the word, 
and called it the ‘ Confusion school.’ In 
one sense it may be called the school of 
confusion, that is, if magnificent talking, 
founded on gratuitous data, such as have 
been exhibited above, and a great deal 
more of a similar kind, about the ** Shing 


jin” or wise man, may be called confnsion, 


then the school is such ; but not so, if a 
baseless fabric may still be orderly ; ‘for in 
various fanciful unfounded theories of na- 
ture, of religion, of morals, of politics, of 
medicine, &c., poarvded pan take for grant- 
ed the premises, you soon have a most 
beautiful and orderly system. The Chi- 
nese is a system of fitness, suitablencss, 
propriety, or decorum, with little or no- 
thing of a divine sanction.” 

Finally, the Doctor closes his 
work with “‘ Notices of European 
intercourse with China, and of 
books concerning it.” Here'theau- 
thor gives, in chronological order, 
an account of the most important 
works that have been written on 
China by Europeans, especially the 
Catholic Missionaries. The subject 
is of course naturally dry to a 
general reader; but we think the 
Doctor’s occasional shrewd cha- 
racteristical remarks on Travellers, 
Authors, and Books, will render 
it interesting and instructive to 
many, while it will contribute to 
ma the attention of English 
scholars to the literature and lan- 
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age of China, and perhaps in- 
San some to engage in the study 
of the language, from the exalted 
motive of communicating, to this 
large section of the human family, 
the blessed tidings of salvation, 


Wewveeseeee 


A Tale of Paraguay, by Robert 
Southey, Esq. LL.D. Poet Lau- 
reate.—London: 12mo. 1825. 

Ir is so long since our Poet 
Laureate appeared in his poetical 
character, that we began to think 
he was resolved for the future, to 
wear his bays in peace and quiet- 
ness, and enjoy his ‘‘ otium cum 
dignitate” without farther toil or 
disturbance. Possibly it would 
have been quite as well for his 
reputation, if this conjecture had 
been well founded, for the volume 
before us will certainly add as 
little to his poetic fame, as his re- 
cent prose volumes to his general 
reputation, The title page, filled 
with Mr. Southey’s Sige aerntinn 
titles of literary honours, looks 
like the blazonry on some splendid 
coffin. 

But we must not stay at the 
title-page. This poem certainly 
possesses one concomitant of 
poetry, of which Mr. Southey’s 
earlier productions are entirel 
destitute, and which he held in 
the most sovereign contempt, we 
mean metre: so that now we may 
say, whereas formerly our Laureate 
gave us poetry withont metre, 
he has here given us metre without 
poetry. “ The Vision of Judg- 
ment,” indeed, can be classed with 
neither of them, as it is, precy 
speaking, devoid both of poetry 
and metre. 


But it is time to give some brief 
account of the poem; and that 
may be done in a very few lines, 
It is neither more nor less than a 
part of *‘ Dobrizhoffer’s History 
of the Abipones,” translated into 
English verse; a sort of poetical 
abridgment, indeed, containing an 
ange description of the customs 
and manners of living of the 
savages of Paraguay; and will 
be found a useful work of refer- 
ence, by all who are studying the 
early history of South America. 
The following is the outline of 
the tale. Quiara and Monnema 
(what names!) escape the ravages 
of the small pox, which had de- 
stroyed all the rest of their tribe, 
wander forth they know not 
whither, and at last build them- 
selves ‘‘a leafy bower,” ‘ Slow 
Mondai’s stream beside.” The 
principal events detailed after 
this are, the birth of children to 
this solitary pair—the death of 
Quiara by a Jaguar—the finding 
of his widow and children by 
Martin Dobrizhoffer—their _re- 
moval, at his persuasions, to the 
station occupied, by himself and 
other Jesuits—and their death, from 
diseases occasioned by change of 
climate, and temperature, and man- 
ner of living—aud here endeth the 
poem! From these meagre mate- 
rials, Dr. Southey hath manufac- 
tured his four cantos, of one hun- 
dred and thirty pages 

Our readers shall now peruse a 
few extracts, as specimens of the 
work, and as a confirmation of 
our strictures. The following brace 
of stanzas contain the interesting 
catalogue of Monnema’s household 
virtues :— 


Expert in all her sex’s household ways, 
The Indian weed she ~ ote could dress ; 


And in what depth to drop t 


e yellow maize 


She knew, and when around its stem to raise 
The lightened svi] ; and well could she prepare 
Its ripen’d seed for food, her proper praise, 
Or in the embers turn, with frequent care, 
Its succulent head, yct green, sometimes for daintier fare. 
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And how to macerate the bark she knew, 
And draw apart its beaten fibres fine, 
And bleaching them in sun, and air, and dew, 
From dry and glossy filaments entwine, 
With rapid twirl of band, the lengthening line ; 
Next interknitting well the twisted thread, 
In many an even mesh, its knots combine, 
And shape in tapering length the pensile bed, 
Light hammock there to hang beneath the leafy shed.” 


The description of Monnema’s 
Confinement occurs in the same 
canto from which we have just 
extracted, but it is too disgusting 


to cite. It would do as a motto 
for the next edition of “ Burn’s 
Principles.” Dobrizhoffer is thus 
elegantly introduced— 


*¢ From Gratz, among the Ayrian, hills he came, 
And Dobrizhoffer was the good man’s honour'd name.” 


Honoured name! Cacophony is music to it. 


nobler and a loftier strain.” 


But strike “a 


*¢ The Patron Saint, from whom their town was named, 
Was that St. Joachim, who legends say, 
Unto the Saints in limbo first proclaimed 


The advent.” 


The latter part of the last canto 
is an obituary, to record the deaths 
of Monnema, Mooma, and Y eruti, 
with all due accuracy and luminous 


method; but alas! with all the 
imperturbable gravity of PROSE. 
Just listen, ye lovers of poetry, to 
this awful stanza. 


«¢ The old man to whom he had been given in care, 
To Dobrizhoffer came one day, and said, 
The trouble which our youth was thought to bear 
With such indifference, hath deranged his head. 
He says, that he is nightly visited. 
His mother and his sister come and say, 
That he must give this message from the dead, 
Not to defer his baptism, and delay 
A soul upon the earth, which should no longer stay.” 


Such stanzas as these form the 
staple commodity of the poem. 
We do not mean to say, that 
there is not one poetical thought, 
or one poetical verse in the vo- 
lume ; but surely our Laureate 
ought not to compel us to wade 
through one hundred and thirty- 
eight pages to find it. The pre- 
face and the notes are equally 
unique; the former consisting of 
a long Latin extract from Dobriz- 
hoffer, and the latter containing 
almost as much Spanish as Eng- 
lish. But all is designed, we pre- 
sume, to elucidate the text upon 
such important subjects as the 
fitting a pair of shoes on a Spanish 
dandy. There is a proem to the 
tale, in which our author cour- 
teously contrives to insert some 
laudatory lines on Wellington. 
That was well done, and like a 


Laureate. There is a dedication 
also to his daughter, which con- 
tains some really beautiful lines, 
by far the best in the volume, but 
they are too long for citation. We 
hope Dr. S. will soon redeem his 
former fame, otherwise he may 
scarcely presume to please the 
** gentle and the good. 





A Sermon, occasioned by the Death 
of the Rev. John Ryland, D. D. 
preached at the Baptist Meeting, 
Broadmead, Bristol, June 5, 
1825. By Robert Hall, M., A. 

THE single sermons with which 

Mr. Hall has favoured the public, 

can scarcely be said to be more 

distinguished from the sermons of 
other eminent modern divines, 
than from one another. There is, 
indeed, a singular variety, or even 
diversity of character combined 
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with the same general beauty and 
grace. We experience in reading 
them in succession, the same sensa- 
tion us in passing during the early 
part of the year from one district 
of a most lovely and richly culti- 
vated country into another. Each 
district has its characteristic excel- 
lence ; it may be pointedly distin- 
guished from the one just left; and 
so we may travel on through coun- 
ty after county—each peculiar, 
but yet all harmonizing, and pre- 
senting every where the freshness 
and fragrance of a universal spring. 
A general and very hastyview of the 
characteristic distinctions of several 
of Mr. H.’s sermons, we presented 
some years ago, in our notice of his 
discourse on the death of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, and we shall not 
now further allude to the fact, than 
to say, that the present discourse 
supplies an additional illustration 
of our remark. <Asone of the few, 
(alas, too few,) which he has com- 
mitted to the press, it bears ample 
evidence of the same skilful work- 
manship; but is as distinct from 
all its precursors, as they are from 
one another, It displays a singu- 
lar facility, both in perceiving and 
grouping the ideas most suitable 
to the elucidation of the subject; 
and both for the merit of some 
particular Josssce, as well as for 
the sake of the eminent individual, 
for whose memory it will form an 
enshrinement more durable than 
marble, is not unworthy of rank- 
ing with those admirable produc- 
tions of the same pen, to some of 
which, if it should be deemed in- 
ferior in eloquence, it will, at least, 
be deemed equal in interest. 

It is a circumstance which we 
cannot but deem unpropitious, if 
not to the lasting reputation of Mr. 
Hall’s discourses, at least to their 
utility, that ¢ have all been in- 
debted to oe of some pecu- 
liar service or event for their exist- 
-enee. Jt can seareely be said, 
thet Mr. Hall has fully and fairly 
.diaplayed his talent in the treat. 
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ment of any single doctrine of 
Christianity. There has been a 
singular appropriateness in all his 
sermons to the great public occa- 
sions on which they have been 
preached; but this very appro- 
priateness has deprived them of 
the character which is so desirable, 
and which he is so well capable 
of imparting to them. It may be 
true enough, that these discourses 
are all not only tinctured, but 
stored with Christian sentiments, 
and present, in some cases, suffi- 
ciently precise statements and ex- 
positions of the author’s doctrinal 
views ; but still he has never yet 
done, as other eminent divines— 
entered broadly and fully into the 
discussion of a single doctrine of 
the Gospel—nothing amounting to 
a sermon, or a disquisition upon a 
distinct doctrine. We regret this 
exceedingly, because, though there 
is something imperishable in the 
nature of his style and of his 
thoughts, that will secure attention 
to his works, as long as pulpit 
eloquence shall be either culti- 
vated or admired; yet we cannot 
but think, that a far higher degree 
of utility might have been attained, 
and his unrivalled vigour of mind 
and discrimination turned to far 
happier account, had they been 
directed to the elucidation of spe- 
cific doctrines or duties of revela- 
tion. When we see what an ele- 
vation of thought he possesses, 
and with what facility he passes 
from the profound and subtle in 
argumentation, to a display of 
sentiment, or an appeal to feeling; 
that he uses with equal grace 
the acuteness of the logician, and 
the eloquence of the orator; that 
every subject passes from under 
his hands, ornamented as well as 
elucidated ; that of all men living, 
perhaps he has the most exquisite 
sense, both of completeness and 
elegance; when we consider the 
steady light with which he shines 


‘through all his course, and the 


grace with which he moves through 
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every section of it, we cannot 
but regret, both for his own sake, 
and that of the Christian public in 
general, that he has not chosen to 
contribute rather to the stores of 
Christian divinity, and to lay him- 
self out upon some segment of the 
wide and interesting circle of 
Christian truth. We cannot but 
think he has yet to produce some- 
thing, and it must be in the form 
of sermons or orations, which shall 
take the undisputed precedence of 
all productions of either or of both 
these classes which this age can 
boast, and to which we shall refer 
with more satisfaction than we now 
do to the miscellaneous volume of 
sermons which bears his name. 

In elucidating particular por- 
tions of Christian sentiment or 
duty by brief collateral discussion, 
he has been eminently successful, 
and his acuteness as a controvertist 
has been extensively felt in his 
own denomination. It may be 
added, he has admirably guarded 
the sentiments, or defended the 
outworks, or defeated the enemies 
of Christianity, carrying the war 
back into their own trenches with 
exquisite skill and adroitness. Few 
men, indeed, have ever been more 
successful in exhibiting the gene- 
ral consistency of Christianity, or 
in displaying those divine charac- 
teristics appertaining to it, by 
which its attractions are at once 
revealed to the heart, and its argu- 
ments made palpable to the un- 
derstanding. While he shows its 
beauty, he shows its strength, and 
rarely fails to make his reasoning 
his most elaborate eulogy. The 
present discourse Contains a very 
singular and striking illustration 
of this remark. We should not 
have expected the introduction to 
a Funeral Sermon to contain a 
masterly piece of reasoning, in 
reply to an infidel objection against 
Christianity ; but such is the fact, 
without any apparent effort, or 
sense of discrepancy to the ser- 
vice, Mr. H. has taken occasion, 
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from the subject of Christ’s friend- 
ship for John, to meet and explode 
the infidel objection, that Chris- 
tianity makes no provision for the 
cultivation of patriotism and friend- 
ship. This is, indeed, the part of 
the present discourse which with 
general readers, and those not 
acquainted with Dr. Ryland’s 
character, will form the chief at- 
traction. We shall, therefore, 
give it entire, as a complete speci- 
men of the easy and elegant style 
of reasoning, for which Mr. H. is 
distinguished. 

*< It has been alleged by unbelievers, as 
a defect in the morality of the gospel, that 
it neglects to inculcate patriotism and 
friendship. 1u regard to the first of these, 
it seems a sufficient reply, that though an 
attachment to our country as such, is not 
expressly enjoined in the New Testament, 
the duties which result from the relation 
in which Christians stand to their rulers, 
are prescribed with great perspicuity, and 
enforced by very solemn sanctions ; i 
the reciprocal duties of princes and magis- 
trates are not enjoined with equal explicit- 
ness (as could not be expected in writings 
where they are not addressed) the design 
of their appointment is defined in such a 
manner, as leavés them at no loss to per- 
ceive, what it is that they owe to the com- 
munity. But where these duties are faith- 
fully discharged by each party, the benefits 
derived from the social compact are so 
justly appreciated, and so deeply felt, that 
the love of country is less liable to defect 
than to excess. In all well-ordered poli- 
ties, if we may judge from the experienee 
of past ages, the attachment of men to 
their country is in danger of becoming an 
absorbing principle, inducing not merely a 
forgetfulness of private interest, but of the 
immutable claims of humanity and justice, 
In the most virtuous times of the Roman 
republic, their couutry was the idol, at 
whose shrine her greatest patriots were at 
all times prepared to offer whole heca- 
tombs, of human victims: the interests of 
other nations were no further regarded, than 
as they could be rendered subservient to the 
gratification of her ambition; and man- 
kind at large were considered as possessing 
no fights, but such as might with the ut- 
most propriety be merged in that devouring 
vortex. With all their talents and their 
grandeur, they were unprincipled 
sors, leagued in a determined co 
against the liberty and independence of 
mankind. In the eyes of an enlightened 
philanthropist, patriotism, pampered to 
such an excess, loses the name virtue 3 
it is the bond and cement of a guilty com 
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federation. It was worthy of the wisdom 
of our great legislator to decline the ex- 
press inculcation of a principle so liable to 

nerate into excess, and to content 
himself with prescribing the virtues which 
are sure to develope it, as far as is con- 
sistent with the dictates of universal bene- 
volence. 

‘* The second part of the objection to 
which we have alluded, is susceptible of a 
similar answer. Let it be admitted, that 
our Lord did not formally prescribe the 
cultivation of friendship ;—and what then? 
He prescribed the virtues out of which it 
will naturally grow; he prescribed the 
cultivation of benevolence, in all its diver- 
sified modes of operation. In his personal 
ministry, and in that of his apostles, he 
enjoined humility, forbearance, gentle- 
ness, kindness, and the most tender sym- 
pathy with the infirmities and distresses of 
our fellow-creatures; and his whole life 
was a perfect transcript of these virtues. 
But these, in the ordinary course of events, 
and under the usual arrangements of pro- 
vidence, are the best preparation for friend- 
ship, as well as the surest guarantee for the 
discharge of its duties, and the observation 
of its rights. For such is the secret affi- 
nity of mind to mind, such the social con- 
stitution of man, that'he who is imbued 
with these dispositions can scarcely fail, in 
the pilgrimage of life, to contract a friend- 
ship with one or more of his species. Ac- 
customed to look upon the whole human 
family with a benign aspect, some mem- 
bers of it will attract more of his atten- 
tion, and awaken more of his complacency 
than others ; where their virtues are equal, 
some more than ordinary congeniality of 
taste and temper, will fori a basis of pre- 
ference, a motive for predilection, which, 
confirmed by habit and strengthened by 
the reciprocal exchange of gratifying atten- 
tions and kind offices, will at length ripen 

into friendship. A mind habitually tender 
easily melts into softness, and exchanges 
the sentiments of esteem for those of spe- 
cific attachment and endearment. What 
is friendship in virtuous minds, but the 
concentration of benevolent emotions, 
heightened by respect and increased by 
exercise, on one or more objects? Friend- 
ship is not a state of feeling, whose ele- 
ments are specifically different from those 
which compose every other. The emotions 
we feel towards a friend, are the same in 
kind with those we experience on other 
ocetasions ; but they are more complex 
and more exalted. It is the general sensi- 
bility to kind and social affections, more 
immediately directed to one or more indi- 
viduals, and in consequence of its parti- 
cular direction, giving birth to an order 
of feeling more vivid and intense than 
usual, which constitutes friendship. Hence 
we perceive the iety of making it 
she subject of i It is the duty 
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of every man to cultivate the dispositions 
which lead to friendship, the love of hig 
Species, admiration of virtue, regard to 
the feelings of others, gratitude, humility, 
along with the most inflexible adherence to 
probity and truth. Wherever these exist, 
friendship will be the natural resuit ; but 
it will result as a felicity, rather than as a 
duty ; and is to be placed among the re- 
wards of virtue, rather than its obligations, 
Happiness is not to be prescribed, but to 
be enjoyed; and such is the benevolent ar. 
rangement of Divine Providence, that 
wherever there is a moral preparation for 
it, it follows of course ; and such are the 
pleasures and advantages derived from vir- 
tuous friendship. Its duties, supposing it 
to be formed, are deducible, with sufficient 
certainty and precision, from the light of 
nature and the precepts of scripture, and 
none more sacred; but in the act of form- 
ing it the mind disdains the fetters of pre- 
scriptions, and is left to be determined by 
the impulse of feeling, and the operation 
of events. 
*¢ Besides, were friendship inculcated as 
a matter of indispensable obligation, end- 
less embarrassments would arise in de- 
termining at what period the relation shall 
commence; whether with one or with 
more; and at what stage, in the progress 
of mutual attraction, at what point, the 
feelings of reciprocal regard shall be 
deemed to reach the maturity, which enti- 
tles them to the sacred name of friendship. 
The laws of virtue and piety are coeval 
with our exist m idered as reason- 
able and accountable creatures. Their au- 
thority is founded on immutable relations, 
the duties resulting from which are capable 
of being clearly conceived and exactly de- 
ed; but he who should undertake to 
prescribe to the subtle and mysterious im- 
pulses which invite susceptible minds to 
friendship, would find himself engaged in 
an attempt as hopeless, as to regulate the 
motions of the air which ‘ bloweth where lt 
listeth.’ 
** But though the cultivation of friend- 
ship, for the reasons already assigned, is 
not made the subject of precept, but is 
left to grow up of itself under the general 
culture of reason and religion, it is one of 
the fairest productions of the human soil, 
the cordial of life, the lenitive of our 
sorrows, and the multiplier of our joys ; 
the source equally of animation and of 
repose. He who is destitute of this bles- 
sing, amidst the greatest crowd and pres- 
sure of society, is doomed to solitude ; 
and however surrounded with flatterers 
and admirers, however armed with power, 
and rich in the endowments of nature and 
of fortune, has no resting place. The 
most elevated station in life affords no 
exemption from those agitations and dis- 
quietudes which can only be laid to -rest 
on the bosom of a friend. 
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‘‘Phe sympathies even of virtuous 
minds, when not warmed by the breath of 
friendship, are too faint and cold to sa- 
tisfy the social cravings of our nature ; 
their compassion is too much dissipated by 
the multiplicity of its objects, and the va- 
rieties of distress, to suffer it to flow long 
in one channel ; while the sentiments of 
congratulation are still more slight and 
superficial. A transient tear of pity, or a 
smile of complacency equally transient, is 
all we can usually bestow on the scenes of 
happiness or of misery which we meet with 
in the paths of life. But man naturally 
seeks for a closer union, a more perma- 
nent conjunction of interests, a more in- 
tense reciprocation of feeling ; he finds 
the want of one or more with whom he 
can trust the secrets of his heart, and re- 
lieve himself by imparting the interior joys 
and sorrows with which every human 
breast is fraught. He secks, in short, 
another self, a kindred spirit, whose inte- 
rest in his welfare bears some proportion 
to his own, with whom he may lessen his 
cares by sympathy, and multiply his plea- 
sures by participation. 

‘< The satisfaction derived from survey- 
ing. the most beautiful scenes of nature or 
the most exquisite productions of art, is so 
far from being complete, that it almost 
turns into uneasiness, when there is none 
with whom we can share it; nor would 
the most passionate admirer of eloquence 
or poetry consent to witness their most 
stupendous exertions, upon the simple 
condition of not being permitted to reveal 
his emotions. So essential an ingredient 
in felicity is friendship, apart from the 
more solid and permanent advantages it 

rocures, and when viewed in no other 
ight than as the organ of communication, 
the channel of feeling and of thought. But 
if joy itself is a burden which the heart can 
ill sustain, without inviting others to par- 
take of it, how much more the corrosions 
of anxiety, the perturbations of fear, and 
the dejection arising from sudden and over- 
whelming calamity. 

*« But it is not merely as a source of plea- 
sure, or as a relief from pain, that vir- 
tuous friendship is to be coveted; it is at 
least as much recommended by its utility. 
He who has made the acquisition of a ju- 
dicious and sympathising friend, may be 
said to have doubled his mental resources : 
by associating an equal, perhaps a superior 
mind, with his own, he has provided the 
means of strengthening his reason, of per- 
fecting his counsels of discerning and cor- 
recting his errors. He can have resource 
at all times to the judgment and assistance 
of one, who with the same power of dis- 
cernment with himself, comes to the de- 
cision of a question with a mind neither 
harassed with the perplexities, nor heated 
with the passions, which so frequently ob- 
scure the perception of our true interests, 
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Next to the immediate gridenes of Ged 

by his Spirit, the cou and encourage- 

ment of virtuous and enlightened friends, 

afford the most powerful aid, in the en- 

<a of temptation and in the career of 
uty. 

‘* Wisdom indeed is not confiued to any 
limited circle, much less to the very nar- 
row one of private friendship, and sound 
advice may often be procured from those 
with whom we have contracted no ties of 
intimacy. But the patient attention re- 
quired to comprehend and encounter all 
the peculiarities of the case; the perse- 
vering ardour, the persuasive sympathy, 
necessary to invest it with authority and 
to render it effectual, will be wanting ; in 
the absence of which, the wisest counsel 
is a wintry and sickly beam, which plays 
on the surface only: it may enlighten, 
but will seldom penetrate or melt, 
consciousness, too, of possessing a share 
in the etseem and affection of persons of 
distinguished worth, is a powerful sup- 
port to every virtuous resolution ; it sheds 
a warm and cheerful light over the paths 
of life, fortifies the breast against unman- 
ly dejection, and pusillanimous fears ; 
while the apprehension of forfeiting these 
advantages, presents a strong resistance 
to the encroachments of temptation. There 
are higher considerations, it is true, which 
ought invariably to produce the same 
effect ; but we have no such superfluity of 
strength, as should induce ns to decline the 
aid of inferior motives, when all are but 
barely adequate to the exigencies of our 
state. The recollection that we are act-. 
ing under the eye of Omniscience, will lose 
nothing of its force by being joined to the 
remembrance, that our eonduct is subject 
to the scrutiny of friends, whose sentiments 
are in unison, whose influence coincides, 
with the voice of conscience and of God. 
And surely it must be no contemptible 
aid in the discharge of his duties, which 
he derives, who has invited the benevolent 
inspection of his actions, the honest re- 
prehension of his errors, and the warm en- 
couragement of his virtues; who, accus- 
tomed to lay open the interior of his cha- 
racter, and the most retired secrets of his 
heart, finds in the approbation of his 
friend, the suffrage of his conscience re- 
flected and confirmed; who delighted,: 
but not elated, by the esteem he has 
secured and the confidence he has won, 
advances with renovated vigour in the 
paths that lead to glory, honour, and im- 
mortality. The pleasures resulting from 
the mutual attachment of kindred spirits, 
are by no means confined to the moments 
of personal intercourse ; they diffuse their 
odours, though more faintly, through the 
seasons of absence ; refreshing and exhila. 
rating the mind by the remembrance of, 
the past, and the anticipation of the fu- 
ture. It ‘is a treasure possessed, when it 
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is not empl ; a reserve of strength, 
to be called into action when most 
3 a fountain of sweets, to which 
we may continually repair, whose waters 
are inexhaustible. 

‘¢ Friendship, founded on the principles 
of worldly morality, recognised by virtuous 
heathens, such as that which subsisted be- 
tween Atticus and Cicero, which the last 
of these illustrious men has rendered im- 
mortal, is fitted to survive through all the 
vicissitudes of life : but it belongs only toa 
union founded on religion, to continue 
through an endless duration. The for- 
mer of these stood the shock of conflicting 
opinions, and of a revolution that shook 
the world: the latter is destined to sur- 
vive when the heavens are no more, and 
to spring fresh from the ashes of the uni- 
verse. The former possessed all the sta- 
bility which it is possible to sublunary 
things ; the latter partakes of the eternity 
of God. Friendship founded on worldly 
principles is natural, and though composed 
of the best elements of nature, is not 
exempt from its mutability and frailly ; 
the latter is spiritual, and therefore un- 
changing and imperishable. The friend- 
ship which is founded on kindred tastes 
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and congenial habits, apart from piety, is 
permitted by the benignity of Providence 
to embellish a world, which, with all its 
magnificence and beauty, will shortly pass 
away; that which has religion for. its 
basis, will ere long be transplanted, in 
order to adorn the paradise of God.” 


This beautiful and powerful pas- 
sage, which may be denominated 
the introduction, or first section of 
the discourse, is followed by an 
elucidation of the character of the 
Apostle John, as the disciple whom 
Jesus loved, and then by the inte- 
resting outline of the life, and 
admirably finished picture of the 
character of Dr. Ryland, from 
which we have extracted so largely 
in another department of our work. 
The close of the sermon contains 
some beautiful thoughts; but we 
have already exceeded our limits, 
and must content ourselves by re- 
commending its general perusal. 


———————————————————————————— 
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The Judgement of the late Arch- 
. of Armagh, and Primate 
Freland, 1. Of the Extent of 
Jhrist’s Death and Satisfaction, 
§c.—2. Of the Sabbath, and Ob- 
servation of the Lord’s Day.— 
3. Of the Ordination in other Re- 
formed Churehes, &c. ce. By N. 
* Bernard, D.D.—London: 1657. 
12mo. 


Tue biography of Dr. Usher is 
too well known to require from us 
any lengthened account; and the 
excellency of his character, toge- 
ther with the extent of his learn- 
ing in whatever related immedi- 
ately to his own profession, pro- 
cured for him, during his life-time, 
a considerable degree of deference, 
and still render some, at least, of 
his works objects of regard to per- 
sons engaged in theological and 
chronological inquiries. The little 
work before us was posthumous. 
It is also partly the composition 


of the Archbishop himself, and 
partly of his friend Dr. Bernard, 
in explanation and vindication of 
the Primate’s sentiments, in whose 
character he seems to have felt a 
very deep interest. The first tract, 
which we certainly think the most 
important, and to which, for that 
reason, we shall almost entirel 
confine our attention, is entitled, 
as quoted above, ‘‘ Of the Extent 
of Christ’s Death and Satisfaction.” 

pon this most important subject 
the Archbishop had adopted, what 
has more recently been denomi- 
nated ‘‘ moderate Calvinism,” and 
which, during the present age, has 
met with two able defenders in the 
late Andrew Fuller, and the late 
Dr. Edward Williams. Dr. Usher 
remarks, 


* That in the two extremities of opinions 
held in this matter, there is somewhat true, 
and somewhat false ; the one extremity ex- 
tends the benefits of Christ’s satisfaction 
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too far, as if hereby, God, for his part, were 

actually reconciled to all mankind, and did 

really discharge every man from all his sins, 

and that the reason why all men do not 

reap the fruit of this benefit, is the want 

of that faith, whereby they ought to have 

believed, that God in this sort did love 

them. The other extremity contracts the 

riches of Christ’s satisfaction into too nar- 

row a room ; as if none had any kind of 
interest therein, but such as were elected 

before the foundation of the world, howso- 

ever by the gospel, every one be charged to 

receive the same.’’—p. 2, 3. 

We believe the Arminian, who 
is supposed to have adopted the 
first mentioned of these views, 
would not use precisely the same 
language; and that he would not 
materially differ, in the explication 
of his sentiments, from the mode- 
rate Calvinist, except as it respects 
his definition of that freedom of 
will which both parties regard as 
essential to moral accountability. 
When the subject, which forms the 
distinction of the two deuomina- 
tions, is pushed to the exact point, 
if will, we are strongly inclined to 
think, resolve itself simply into the 
reply we make to the following 
scripture question: ‘“‘ Who maketh 
thee to differ ?” We know not that 
this statement admits of any fair 
and legitimate ground of objection ; 
for, though the Arminian strenu- 
ously advocates the doctrine of 
divine influence, he ascribes the 
ultimate efficacy of that influence 
to a kind of freedom of will, which 
seems at variance alike with the 
declarations of scripture, and the 
dictates of sound philosophy. 

In proceeding to remark on 
what the Archbishop denominates 
the middle course, he says, 

** We must in the matter of our redemp- 
tion, carefully put a distinction betwixt the 
satisfaction of Christ, absolutely censidered, 
and the application thereof to every one in 
particular. The former was once done for 
all, the other is still doiug. The former 
brings with it sufficiency abundant, to dis- 
charge the whole debt; the other adds to 
it efficacy. The satisfaction of Christ only 
makes the sins of mankind fit for pardon, 
which without it could not well be ; the in- 
jury done to God’s majesty being so great, 
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that it could not stand with his honour to 
put it up without amends made. The 
particular application makes the sins of 
those to whom that mercy is vouchsafed 
to be actually pardoned.’’—p. 4. 

Now this, we think, 1s perfectly 
clear and satisfactory, rendering 
consistent two numerous classes of 
scripture expressions which, upon 
any other system, are utterly at 
variance. We here allude to those 
passages which, on the one hand, 
speak of Christ as having died for 
all; and to those, on the other, 
which assert the doctrine of per- 
sonal election to the enjoyment of 
spiritual blessings, and the sove- 
reign efficacy of divine grace upon 
the human mind. This view of 
what are called the doctrines of 
Calvinism is sometimes repre- 
sented, by our Arminian brethren, 
as a modern invention, adopted 
with the design of softening down 
some of the more revolting features 
of the system advocated by the 
Genevan reformer. It does not 
appear, however, that this distinc- 
tion between the satisfaction of 
Christ, as having a general refer- 
ence to divine justice, and the spe- 
cial application of its beaefits to 
the elect, is a modern invention ; 
nor is it deemed of any conse- 
quence, we believe, by the great 
bulk of those professors who are 
usually called Calvinists, whether 
their sentiments exactly correspond 
with those-by which Calvin him- 
self was distinguished. ‘ To the 
law and to the testimony,” and not 
to any human authority, would 
they invariably refer those who in- 
quire of them the reason of their 
faith. As little do they regard the 
insinuations of another class of 
professors, who seem fond of ap- 
propriating all soundness in the 
faith to their own little circle.— 
But let us hear the Archbishop 
further on this subject. 

«« Hence, we infer against the first ex- 
tremity, that by virtue of this blessed ob- 
lation, God is made placable unto our na- 
ture, but not actually appeased with apy, 











until he hath received his son, and put on 
the Lord Jesus. As also against the latter 
extremity, that all men may be truly said 
to have an‘interest inthe merits'of Christ, 
as in common, though all do not enjoy the 
benefit thereof: because they have no will 
to take it.—The well-spring of life is set 
open unto all, (Apoc. xxii. 17.) “‘ Whoso- 
ever will, let him take of the water of life free- 
ly,”” but many have nothing to draw with, 
and the well is deep, faith is the vessel 
whereby we draw all virtue from Christ, 
and the apostle tells us, that faith is not 
of all, (2 Thess. iii.2.) Now, the means 
of getting this faith, is the hearing of the 
word of truth, the gospel of our salvation, 
(Eph. i. 13 ) which ministereth that gene- 
ral ground for every one to build his faith 
upon. Now this gospel of salvation 
many do not hear at all, being desti- 
tute of the ministry of the word; as 
many hearing do not believe, or light- 
ly regard it, and many that do believe 
the truth thereof, are so wedded to their 
sins, that they have no desire to be cleansed 
from them, and therefore they refuse to ac- 
cept the gratious offer that is made unto 
them. And yet notwithstanding their re- 
fusal in their heart, we may truly say, that 
good things were provided for them on 
Christ’s part, and arich price was put into 
the hands of a fool, howsoever he had no heart 
té use it. (Prov. xvii. 16.)”—pp.6—8. 
We might quote nearly the 
whole of this essay, we should 
hope, without wearying our read- 
ers, but our limits are confined, 
and therefore we must content our- 
selves with adding only one or two 
extracts from the closing part. 

*¢ All the ways of ovr God_are- mercie, and 
truth, when we were in our sins, it was of 
infinite mercie that any way, or remedy 
should be prepared for our recovery. And 
when the remedy is prepared, we are never 
the nearer, except he be pleased of his free 
mercie, to apply the same to us, that so 
the whole praise of our redemption, from 
the beginning to the end thereof, may en- 
tirely be attributed to the riches of his grace, 
and nothing left to sinful flesh wherein it 
may rejoice.””—p, 11. 

Again, 

“The universality of the satisfaction dero- 
gates nothing from the necessity of the spe- 
cial grace in the application: nether doth 
the speciality of the one any ways abridge 
the generality of the other. ludeed Christ 
our Saviour saith (John xvii. 6.) I pray 
not for the world, but for them that thou hast 
given me: but the consequence hereby re- 
ferred may well be excepted against, vis. 
he prayed not for the world, therefore he 
payed not for the world.””—pp, 14, 15. 
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In reply to this reasoning, Dr. 
Jsher remarks as follows :— 


** The latter is an act of his satisfuction, 
the former of his intercession : which being 
diverse parts of his priesthood, are distin- 
guishable one from another, by sundry dif- 
ferences. This his satisfaction doth properly 
give contentment to God’s justice, in such 
sort as formerly hath been declared: his 
intercession doth solicit God’s mercie. ‘The 
first contains the preparation of the re- 
medy necessary for man’s salvation: the 
second brings with it an application of the 
same. And consequently the one may well 
appertain to the common nature, which the 
Son assumed ; when the other is a special 
privilege vouchsafed to such particular per- 
sons onely, as the father hath given him. And 
therefore we may safely conclude out of all 
these premises, that the Lamb of God offer- 
ing himself a sacrifice for the sins of the whole 
world, intended by giving sufficient satisfac- 
tion to God’s justice, to make the nature 
of man, which he had assumed, a fit sub- 
ject for mercy, and to prepare a medium 
for the sins of the whole world; which 
should be denied to none that intended to 
take the benefit of it : howsoever he in- 
tended not by applying this all-sufficient re- 
medy unto every person in particular, to 
make it effectual unto the salvation of all, 
or to procure thereby actual pardon for the 
sins of the whole world. So, in one respect, 
he may be said to have died for all, and in 
another respect not to have died for all ; 
yet so as in respect of his mercy he may be 
counted a kinde of universal cause of the re- 
storing of our nature, as Adam was of the 
depraving of it; for, as far as I can dis- 
cern, he rightly hits the nail on the head 
that determineth the point in this manner.’* 

To this part of the little volume 
before us is appended “ An An- 
swer of the said Archbishop of 
Armagh to some Exceptions taken 
against his aforesaid Letter.” In the 
first place, he replies to that error 
of Popery, by which it is supposed 
“that Christ, by his merits, hath 
made satisfaction to his Father in 
grosse ; and the Pope by his indul- 

gence, and his priests by their ob- 
lations in the masse, do make a 
particular application to particular 
persons.” In the course of this 
reply he makes the following state- 
ment, which, as it tends further to 
illustrate the author’s views, we 
take the liberty of quoting :— 

*< Our Saviour hath obtained at the hands 
of his Father reconciliation, and forgive- 
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nesse of sinnes, not for the reprobate, but 
elect onely, and not for them neither, be- 
fore they be truely regenerated, and im- 
plantéd into himself; for election being 
nothing else but the purpose of God, rest- 
ing in his own minde, makes no kind of 
alteration in the party elected, but onely 
the execution of that decree and purpose, 
which in such as have the use of reason is 
done by effectual calling, in all by spiritual 
regeneration, which is the new birth, with- 
out which no man can see the kingdom of 
God.”’—pp. 21, 22. 


The second objection to which 
he replies, relates to the Arminian 
controversy. 


“¢The main error of the Arminians, 
(vide Corvin. in Defen. Armini. cap 11.) and 
of the patrons of universal grace is this, 
that God offereth unto every man those 
means that are necessary unto salvation, 
both sufficiently and effectually ; and, that it 
resteth in the free-will of every one to re- 
ceive or reject the same: for the proof 
thereof they alledge, as their predecessors, 
the Semipelageans, did before them, that re- 
ceived axiome of Christ dying for all men, 
which being rightly understood, makes 
nothing for their purpose. Some of their 
opposites (subject to oversights as well as 
others) more forward herein than circum- 

ct, have answered this objection, not 

y expounding (as was fit) but by flat deny- 
ing that famous axiome ; affirming peremp- 
torily, that Christ died onely for the elect, 
and for others nullo modo: whereby they 
gave the adverse party advantage to drive 
them unto this extream absurdity, viz. that 
seeing Christ in no wise died for any, but 
for the elect, and all men were bound to 
believe that Christ died for themselves, and 
that upon pain of damnation for the con- 
trary infidelity: therefore all men were 
bound to believe that they themselves were 
elected, although in truth the matter were 
nothing so. 

Non talis auxilio nec defensoribus istis 

Tempus eget.”—p. 25. 
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The second paper, noticed in the 
title-page of this work, is “A 
Learned Letter to Dr. Twisse, 
concerning the Sabbath, and Ob- 
servation of the Lord’s Day;” with 
regard to which, we shall satisfy 
ourselves with this appropriate de- 
signation. Nor al occupy 
more space in our attention to the 
third, than what may be required 
in remarking that Dr. Usher, it 
appears, notwithstanding insinu- 
ations to the contrary, held « that, 
in cases of necessity, where bishops 
cannot be had, the ordination by 
ea a standeth valid.” We 

ave passed over ** A Vindication 
of him from a pretended change of 
opinion in the first; some Adver- 
tisements upon the latter; and, in 
prevention of further injuries, a 
declaration of his judgment on se- 
veral subjects.” Besides these, 
we have ‘‘ The Reduction of Epis- 
ones unto the Form of Synodi- 
cal Government,” &c. ; respecting 
which we will merely say, we ap- 
prove of the Archbishop’s scheme, 
as an improvement certainly, but 
only so far as the Church of Scot- 
land is better than the Church of 
England. 

With regard to the alleged 
change of sentiment, notwithstand- 
ing what Dr. Hammond and others 
have said on the subject, we are 
still sceptical. All parties have 
manifested a feverish anxiety to 
claim, as adherents, distinguished 
individuals. 








AMERICAN MISCELLANY. 


Se eerezetes 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


WITHIN a few weeks the death 
of three venerable clergymen of 
the Baptist denomination in three 
different sections of the United 
States, has taken place, the Rev. 
Dr. Baldwin, of Boston; the 


Rey. Dr, Furman, of Charleston, 


S.C.; and the Rev. Mr. Williams, 
of New York. Such men ought not 
to be suffered to pass off the stage 
without observation. We have, 
therefore selected, from recent 
publications,the following sketches 
which embrace all the principal 
facts and incidents in the life of 
each. 
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REV. DR. BALDWIN. 

The following biograpbical sketch, em- 
bracing the leading incidents of Dr. B.’s 
life, is from the Christian Watchman : 

The Rev. Dr. Baldwin was bora in 
Norwich, Conn. December 23, 1753. In 
the year 1780, he became pious, and united 
himself to the Baptist Church in Canaan. 
N, H. to which place he had a short time 
before removed. His prospects in civil 
and military life, were at this period unu- 
sually promising, but abandoning every 
hope of secular. distinction, he devoted 
himself to preaching the gospel among a 
denomination, then every where spoken 
against, and with whom the usual portion 
of a minister was labour without ceasing, 
in the midst of pinching, and sometimes 
chilling poverty. He was ordained in 
Canaan, June 11, 1783. 

In this place be lived for seven years, 
and throughout its whole vicinity his name 
is yet mentioned with reverence and af- 
fection. Besides supporting himself and 
his family by his own personal exertions, 
his ministerial labours were abundant in 
his own and all the neighbouring towns. 
As a proof of the respect in which he was 
held, it may be here remarked, that he 
several times was chosen to represent his 
town in the legislature of the state. 

In 1790, Dr. B. removed with his fa- 
tuily to Boston, having accepted the call 
to the pastorship of the Second Baptist 
Charch, a church which, though then 
small and divided, has since, under his 
ministry, become one of the most nnme- 
rous and flourishing in the commonwealth. 

Here Dr. B. may be said to have com- 
menced his ministry anew. From the la- 
borious duties of a thinly-settled parish, 
he was at once transplanted to an elegant 
and literary metropolis, surrounded by 
men whose praise was in all the churches, 
and who had devoted their lives to aca- 
demic learning. Yet to this situation he 
was manifestly equal. He here successfully 
pursued that course of study which not 
only laid the foundation of his extensive 
reputation as a preacher, but also enabled 
him so ably to illustrate and defend the 
doctrines and ordinances of the gospel 
through the medium of the press. The 
highest honours of his profession have 
long since been conferred upon him. Of 
most of the benevolent Institutions of this 
city, he was either a manager or a pre- 
siding officer, and in the last convention 
for revising the constitution of the state, 
he was an active and much respected 
member. Of his own denomination in 
New-England, he has long been decidedly 
at the bead. To him all his brethren looked 
for counsel and advice; no measure seemed 


to promise success unless it received his 
sanction ; and no institution seemed com- 
plete unless it enrolled his name as its 
President. 

He was a member of such a great num- 
ber of religious, literary, and charitable 
institutions, that it is somewhat difficult 
to ascertain the names of all of them. 
He was one of the Board of Trustees of 
Waterville College, from its foundation; 
one of the Corporation of Brown Univer- 
sity; a Trustee of the Massachusetts Bible 
Society ; President of the Boston Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society ; President of the 
Massachusetts Baptist Education Society, 
and President of the Evangelical Tract 
Society. He has also been President of 
the Baptist General Convention of the 
United States, and a Trustee of the Mas- 
sachusetts Baptist Convention. 


The Waterville Intelligencer 
gives the following particulars of 
his last moments : 


For some weeks before the late com- 
mencement at Waterville College, he had 
resolved, notwithstanding the infirmities 
of age to attend it. He accordingly started, 
preached at Hallowell on his way, and on 
Monday, the 27th ult. arrived at Water- 
ville. After his arrival, he stated that he 
thought his health was considerably im- 
proved by the journey. He was welcomed 
by a number of friends who had antici- 
pated his coming with peculiar interest. 
He spent the forme? part of the evening 
in remarking on various subjects connected 
with literature and religion, and the latter 
part of it in conversation on sudden deaths, 
especially those which had taken place 
among ministers of the Gospel. In con- 
versing on this subject he closed the even- 
ing, and after prayer, he took his leave of 
the company in a manner unusual to him- 
self: He bade good night to each and 
went round and shook hands with all who 
were present. As he left the room, the 
company arose, as it were involuntarily, 
and went out with himinto the entry way, 
and gazed upon him as he ascended the 
stairs to his lodging. Ah! little did they 
think they were looking for the last time 
on this object of attachment, and that he 
had bidden them a final adieu. About 
eleven o’clock, Mrs. Baldwin said to him, 
how do you do, my dear? He replied, 
I don’t know, and turned over, and groaned 
and died. A physician was immediately 
called, and every effort was made to effect 
a resuscitation, but all in vain ; his spirit 
had left its earthly abode for its mansion 
in the heavens. 


(To be continued in Supplement. ) 
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Tue Ricuts'or THE Carist1an Cuurcn 
DEFENDED: an Address to the Members of 
the Church assembling in the Low Chapel, 
Heckmondwike ; containing a full and ex- 
plicit Statement of recent Events, 5c. &c. 
By Joseph Mather. Leeds. 1825.—As 
many of our readers will probably never 
see this pamphlet, and as the subject to 
which it relates calls for the immediate 
and serious attention of that portion of 
the religious public who are concerned 
in the permanent prosperity of the Con- 
gregational body, we shall offer a full ab- 
stract of its contents. It appears that the 
Heckmondwike “ Trustees have a right 
to interfere in any way that they please, 
and at any time that they choose,” in the 
spiritual as well as temporal affairs of 
the church : moreover, if any one or two 
of their number please to exert their 
power upon any point, the remainder 
can only curb them by the slow and 
ruinous arm of chancery. Some time 
after Mr. Mather had accepted the su- 
perintendence of the church, by the una- 
nimous call of its members, the sincERS 
made use of a marriage anthem, on an 
occasion which he considered a profana- 
tion both of the piece itself and of the house 
of God. Mr. M. communicated his views 
to the members of the church, when it was 
resolved, ‘ that the practice of singing 
the marriage anthem indiscriminately for 
all sorts of characters is sinful, and ought 
not to be continued.” Notice was ae- 
cordingly given to the singers to this 
effect ; so far, however, were they from 
attending to it, that they sung the an- 
them on the following Sabbath, on a 
precisely similar occasion. Some of the 
trustees now took the matter up, without 
solicitation, and resolved, “ that notice be 
given by the said trustees to singers who 
occupy the singing-pew, on Sunday next, 
&c., that the marriage anthem shall be 
discontinued singing from the date of 
this notice.” Now, although the trustees, 
in this instance, backed the minister and 
members, their interference is altogether 
repugnant to the correct government of 
an Independent church. They assumed 
a power which should only be vested in 
those united in the bond of sacramental 
communion : singing is a branch of the 
ious, not of the temporal concerns 
of the church. The singers, upon re- 
ceiving this notice, deserted the singing- 
New Ssriezs, No. 12. 


pew; and, for the space of nine months, 
the worship was conducted without their 
assistance. At the end of this period, 
they manifested a desire to return and 
re-assume their office, without specifying 
any conditions. The Two trustees from 
whose interference originated all the 
succeeding troubles, (and who, it must 
be noticed, are said to be men making 
not even a profession of religion,) not 
only agreed to the return of the singers, 
but expressly authorized it. In the 
mean time, however, the church and 
minister, having taken into consideration 
the impropriety of allowing those to con- 
duct part of the worship of God who 
might be found intoxicated on the pre- 
ceding evening, had determined to do 
without their assistance. The Two trus- 
tees in question opposed this: and, 
having gained over several of their col- 
leagues, (not professors, ) succeeded, by a 
stratagem, and by a most strange and 
irreverend violation of decorum, in éf- 
fecting their purpose. Mr. Mather 
deemed it his duty not to unite with 
such characters as those who occupied 
the singing pew. The church and the 
better part of the trustees agreed with 
him. He then proposed to refer all 
matters in dispute to the neighbouring 
ministers. This proposition was, how- 
ever, at once rejected. A legal remedy 
alone remained; “ warrants were ob- 
tained against the singers who had dis- 
turbed the bey pes se and against the 
trustees who had aided and abetted them 
in that disturbance, and against the indi- 
vidual who had acted as clerk on the 
above occasion; when the parties were 
bound over in recognizances to appear 
at the next general. Quarter Sessions,” 
Mr. Mather, however, although so far 
victorious, still earnestly desired to set- 
tle the matter in a more amicable way ; 
he therefore again proposed an arbitra- 
tion. The two trustees now felt little 
difficulty in embracing this offer, seeing 
it afforded them a probable chance of 
escape from the blow of the law, whose 
arm now hung over them. It was there- 
fore accepted ; and Mr. Mather yiélded, 
not only to his own total exclusion from 
the meeting, while his opponents were 
admitted to state and argue their own 
case ; but even allowed them to fix on 
the churches from which six arbitrators 
4Q 
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on each side should be chosen. As our 
readers will expect, from what they have 
already seen of the fair and honourable 
dealing of these gentlemen, they re- 
stricted the choice, (1st.) to the neigh- 
bouring villages, (because, forsooth, “ the 
members of churches in towns, with their 
large and enlightened views, were, on 
that very account, rendered unqualified 
to pronounce an opinion upon the pro- 
name of the practices of country vil- 
ages !””), and (2d.) to those three churches 
which they themselves should select, 
and in which the very same evils existed 
as those upon which their members would 
be required to sit in judgment. 
Notwithstanding all the disadvan- 

tages, Mr. Mather yielded to the terms ; 
and the synod at length met. Again the 
decision was in favour of Mr. Mather ; 
and, in consequence of a series of reso- 
lutions passed by them, requesting the 
trustees to manage the TEMPORALITIES 
of the place,” and authorizing the minis- 
ter end church to appoint a cLERK, Mr. 
Mather, in conjunction with his dea- 
cons, and at the immediate request of 
SEVEN trustees, did appoint a clerk to 
lead the singing ; determining, at the same 
time, to take upon himself the extra 
duty of reading the hymn. Respecting 
the result, we use Mr. Mather’s words : 

“This appointment was publicly noti- 
fied, as having been made by the church 

in compliance with the wish of the trus- 

tees: the individual so appointed ap- 

peared in his place. I myself became 
the clerk; but no sooner had I read out 
two lines only of ahymn, than the persons 
who had obtruded themselves into the 

singing: seat struck off a tune, and sung 
it through. A second and even a third 

attempt was made to restore the sing- 

ing, in a way consistent with our views ; 
but without success. The individuals 
who had thrust themselves upon us said, 
* Either we will be thesingers, or you shall 
have no singing.’” Seeing how useless 
it would be to contend longer with men 
who disregarded alike the decision of 
their own chosen judges, and the pre- 
sence of God in his own tabernacle, Mr. 
Mather resigned his charge over a con- 
pats oepR by whom he was respected 

beloved, and from whom he avows 
that only death would have separated 
him, had it not been for the persecution 
of these Two trustees. 
A church thus situated is altogether 

misnamed Independent. We believe 


such instances are rare; but we hope 
they will be still more so. Any ten- 
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dency to wrest the government of our 
Societies out of the hands of the mem- 
bers of each church will be attended, 
sooner or later, in every case, with ex- 
tensive mischief. The right of private 
judgment may as well be subjected to 
the Archbishops and Bishops, as to 
trustees, and committees, and managers. 
Let every Christian Society maintain its 
rights, and take care that its trust-deeds 
empower no person to interfere between 
a pastor and his flock. It is dangerous 
even to leave the temporal affairs in the 
hands of trustees and managers, and 
should never be done without calling, 
at given times, for a regular statement of 
accounts ; but when, as in the present 
instance, a Christian Society is so com- 
pletely under the confrol of trustees that 
they can interfere with the worship, such 
a Society has then little more to do, 
than bid others take warning, and pre- 
pare to give up the ghost. We hope 
Carter Lane and Heckmondwike, from 
the pulpits of which respectable and 
able men have been expelled by 
factions, in violation of the rights and 
votes of the church, will be warnings 
alike to churches and ministers, and in- 
crease the attachment of both parties 
to the true principles of scriptural church- 
government and Congregationalism. 


Corrace Comrorts, with Hints for 
promoting them, gleaned from Experience ; 
enlivened with authentic Anecdotes. By 
Esther Hewlet. 2s. 6d.—This little vo- 
lume is full of useful directions to the 
poor; but we really think many things 
should have been omitted. The hints 
tolying-in women, &c. &c. should have 
been published in a separate tract to 
mothers. 


Tue Atmoner ; or Sketches of Scot- 
tish Poor. 1s.—This is an interesting 
tract, containing an account of visits of 
benevolence to the poor, and will be 
read with pleasure by the benevolent. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


A hailf-length portrait of Mr. Greville 
Ewing, minister of the gospel, Glasgow, 
to be executed on Steel in the best style of 
Mezzotinto Engraving, by Mr. H. Dawe, 
from a painting recently taken by Mr. J. 
Campbell, Glasgow, is nearly ready for 
publication. Size, 18 inches by 14. Prints, 
15s.—Proofs, 21s.—-On India Paper, 31s, 
6d.-A new weekly publication entitled 
the ‘* SPIRIT AND MANNERS OF THE AGE,” 
will appear on the 7th January, to be con- 
ducted by the author of the Evangelical} 
Rambler. 
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I.—STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS. 


Wishing to make this department of our work as complete as possible, we earnestly 
beg our Correspondents to furnish us with all decuments and information relating 
to it, addressed to the Editors, at the Publisher’s, 


DEVONSHIRE. 
(Continued from page 608.) 


CuHUMLEIGH.—Our account of this 
place in the last number, should have been 
preceded by the following memoranda. 
‘rhe first minister of the dissenting cause 
here, was Mr. THomas Hert. To him 
succeeded Mr. Joun CupMoRE, in 1694. 
Of him a short notice is preserved in Ca- 
lamy, vol, 3, p. 381. Mr. Ricuarp Dar- 
RACOTT, is the next minister of whom we 
have any account. He settled here in 
1722, and died about 1739. In the me- 
moir of Risdon Darracott, his son, some 
few facts in the life of this amiable man, 
are recorded. On his decease the pulpit 
was supplied for a few months by his 
son Risdon, surnamed ‘* The Star of the 
West.” This was in 1738. 

Exeter. Bow Meeting. Preshyterian.— 
The first minister who officiated to the 
congregation, assembling at this place, 
was Mr. Rosert Atkins. Mr. Atkins 
was born at Chard, in 1626. He was edu- 
cated at Oxford, and settled in Essex, on 
a living of £300. per annum. Being 
obliged, on account of his health, to quit 
this place, he removed to Exeter, and was 
ejected from St. John’s, in 1662. His 
principles were loyal, and his charity truly 
catholic; he was of a peaceable healing 
spirit, obliging and affable, grave yet plea- 
sant in conversation. Great offers were 
made to him if he would conform, parti- 
cularly by the Earl of Radnor, but \being 
dissatisfied with imposed terms, the offer of 
a mitre could not move him to act con- 
trary to his sentiments. The affairs of the 
church lay near his heart. The death of 
Charles the Second, and the dismal pros- 
pect of the return of popery upon James’s 


declaring himself a papist, made a very. 


deep impression upon his spirit. He died 
on March 28, 1685. Connected with Mr, 
Atkins, was Mr. Rowsert GARLAND, 
ejected from Idle. On his ejectment he re- 
tired to Exeter, and was twice imprisoned 
on account of his principles. The time 
of his decease is not known. Messrs. 


Joun Hoppinc, and Wittiam Hooper,’ 


were also connected with this congregation. 
The former was fellow of a college in Ox- 
ford, and dying in 1704, was succeeded by 
Mr. Joun Witners, who had been settied 
for'some years at Modbury. Mr. Withers 
was a man of great knowledge in ancient 
and modern history, a clear but calm dis- 


putant, and a writer of several excellent 
pamphlets in support of civil and religious 
liberty. He was greatly afflicted with the 
gout, the paroxysms of which he bore 
with exemplary patience. He died in 
1729. With Mr. Withers was associated 
in the pastoral office, Mr. Joun Lavinc- 
TON, the father of the late celebrated Sa- 
muel Lavington. Mr. John Lavington was 
the author of several valuable tracts, but 
is chiefly remembered as the courageous 
defendant of the Trinitarian sentiments, 
in the controversy which at this period 
distracted the dissenting churches of De- 
vonshire, and indeed of all England. Mr. 
Lavington died in 1754. Mr. Joun-Wat- 
ROND, from Ottery, succeeded Mr. Withers, 
Mr. Walrond was a man of a very amiable 
temper, and a good scholar. He com- 
menced his pastoral engagements at Ottery, 
in 1698, and was with difficulty prevailed 
on to leave a place in which he was much 
respected and beloved. He was settled at 
Exeter about 23 years, and died October 4, 
1755. Mr. Walrond was the author of 
several sermons and tracts. Mr. ABRAHAM 
Tozer, from Norwich, a student of Dr. 
Doddridge, now took the charge of 
this society. In April, 1760, the new 
meeting near Southgate was opened, and 
the little meeting was shut up. On Me. 
Lavington’s decease, the two causes at 
Southgate and Bow were united, and the 
services carried on alternately by Messrs. 
SrepHen and Micaian TowGoon, and 
ABRAHAM Tozer. In January, 1776, the 
united congregations invited Mr. JAMES 
MANNING to become assistant to Messrs. 
Towgood, and Mr. Stephen Towgood dying 
soon after, Mr. Manning was chosen co- 
pastor with Mr, M. Towgood, and ordained 
June 3, 1777. Mrs M. Towgood — 
the pastoral charge in 1782, having 
60 years in the ministry, and died July 1, 
1791, in his 92d year. Mr. Ti first 
appeared as an author in the year 1737. 
His first work shewed him to be, what ‘he! 
ever continued tobe, an enemy to intole-; 
rance, the champion of the Dissenters in. 
their controversies with the Church; of, 
England. It’s title was ‘ High-flown 
Episcopal and Priestly Claims examined 
in a Dialogue between a Country: Gentle- 
man and a Country Vicar.’”’. In, the’; 
1739, appeared ‘* The 
logy,” written on occasion, of the: 
cation of some high-church sermons at) 
Exeter. About the same time’ he wrote’ 
4Q2 
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three numbers in the periodical publication, 
called ‘‘ The Old Whig,’® under the sig- 
nature of Paulus. In 1745, his great and 
well-known work appeared, ‘‘The Dis- 
senting Gentleman’s Letters,” in answer 
to Mr. White. Mr. Towgood was a man 
of. keen penetration, and of overpowering 
strength of mind. His writings are cha- 
racterized by an irresistible force of ar- 
gument, and by the bitterest vein of 
satire. It is presumed that his relizious 
opinions were those of high Arianism. His 
life was written by his friend Mr. Manning. 
Mr. Towgood was succeeded in the pastoral 
office in 1785, by Mr. Timotuy Kenrick. 
From that period till 1794, when Mr. 
Tozer died, the three ministers continued 
to preach by rotation, at Bow and George's 
Meetings. Disputes arising respecting the 
choice of a successor to Mr. Tozer, the 
majority of the congregation at Bow 
withdrew, and formed a new congregation 
at the meeting in Castle Street. The few 
that remained at Bow meeting, after some 
weeks joined the congregation at George’s, 
and.soon after the Bow meeting-house was 
sold, and subsequently pulled dowa. Mr. 
Joseru BRETLAND was chosen to succeed 
Mr. Toser, at George’s. He, however, re- 
maived but ashort time, and then resigned. 

» Bretland was an avowed Unitarian, 
though he succeeded to Mr. Toser, who was 
& Trinitarian, Messrs. MANNING and 
Kenrick continued joint pastors of the 
ore August, 1804, wlien Mr. Ken- 
rick d He was succeeded by Mr. (now 
Dn) Lant Carrenter, who removed to 
Bristol in 1818, and was followed by Mr. 
Hincks, who was for some time joint 
pastor with Mr. Manning. Mr. H. has 
since his office. The congregation, 
although reduced by the defection of se- 
veral rich families, is still large and wealthy. 
The endowments are worth about £150. 
perannum. A charity-school supporting 
about: 100 children, has long been esta- 
blished, A Sunday School is also sup- 
ported by this congregation. At present 
there are about 180 children in it. 

Castte Street. Independent.—There 
was formerly a small meeting-house in 
this: street; used by a congregation of In- 
, of about 400 persons. Mr. 

Wwis\Sruc.ey, one of the ted mi- 
nisters, was the first pastor of this church. 
Mr. Stueley eventually removed to Bide- 
ford. He was a celebrated character among 
the early In ents, and is known 

as ‘the author of some ——— works 
’ Guy practical religion. Mr. DELIVERANCE 
Lanham is the next minister on record. 
He was ordained August 26, 1691, and 
died ‘in 1723; Mr. D. Larkham was the 
son of Mr. ra Larkham, a celebrated 
writer. Mr: D.L. was chosen pastor by 


i 


the‘ churches’ of Cockermouth in Cum- 
berlandj‘and Launceston in Cornwall, in 
1694) Jt is: 


uacertain to which of them 


he eventually became pastor, but it is pro- 
bable that he removed from Exeter in 
1694. It is presumed that his successor 
was Mr, Peter Jitteanp. He however 
remained here but a short time, as in 1724, 
he was ordained at Crediton. Mr. GEorGcrE 
DenBerry was the next minister. Then 
followed Mr. Ropert ATKINSON, on whose 
death the church dissolved, and. the con- 
gregation united with the presbyterian 
causes. The meeting-house was pulled 
down. 

CastLE STREET. Independent. -- This 
meeting-house was built in 1797, on the 
scite of the Devon county gael, which, 
owing to the. erection of a new and larger 
one, was sold by the magistrates of Devon, 
and purchased by a Society of Indepen- 
dents, formed of the seceders from Bow 
and George’s meetings, and others from 
different societies. The church of Bow 
Meeting had been under the pastoral care 
of Mr. Toser till the time of his decease, 
and although the people had beep aceus- 
t med to hear from their different ministers 
contradictory statements of scriptural 
truth, the majority of the church had re- 
tained a conviction of the paramont im- 
portance of the Trinitarian doctrine. 
When, therefore, the majority of the two 
united meetings had succeeded in elect- 
ing Mr. Bretland, who was a decided 
Unitarian, in the room of Mr. Tozer, a 
Trinitarian, the greater part of the com- 
municants at Bow, with some of George’s 
meeting, felt that they could no longer 
preserve that union, which they (for the 
sake of peace) had for a long time 
maintained, at a considerable expense 
of feeling. They therefore withdrew, 
and assembling on the 15th of August, 
1794, they agreed upon an address to the 
people they had left, in which they did not 
blame them for choosing a minister of 
their own sentiments, but requested them 
to grant them a portionof the endowments, 
which they knew were intended (and 
some of them expressly stated to be) for 
the support of Trinitarian sentiments. 
This reasonable request was never grant- 
ed, and an income amounting to about 
£150 per annum, arising from lands and 
funded property, is now enjoyed by two 
ministers of auti-trinitarian sentiments. 
The uumber of those who signed this ad- 
dress to their brethren, was twenty two, 
These persons resolved to make a stand, 
for what they considered the truth of the 
gospel ; and obtaining leave to meet twice 
on the Lord’s day, and once in the week, 
‘in the meeting house then occupied by the 
Weta Methodists, they invited diffe- 
rent Trinitarian ministers to dispense to 
them the word of life. Encouraged by 
the addition to their numbers of many 
from the Baptist and Tabernacle congre- 
gations, they shortly after chose for their 
pastor, Mr. Jonn Gites from Welling- 
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ton, who was March 25th, 
1795. The building of a meeting house, 
which had been long projected, was, after 
various disappointments, accomplished, 
and on the 23d of April 1797, the present 
building, (capable of seating 600 } -r-wrmsan 
was opened. Mr. Giles continued the pas- 
tor of this church until March 25th, 1798, 
when he left this country for the United 
States, where he now resides. On Mr. 
Giles’s resignation, Mr. RicHarD PEAR- 
SALL ALLEN, of Stonehouse, was chosen 
by the church to suceeed. He commenced 
hisministry at Exeter, August 2d, 1798, 
and continued it for many years with much 
success ; but at length some circumstances 
occurred, which induced him to leave 
Exeter, for Warminster in Wiltshire. His 
relation to the church ceased July 18th, 
1819. After enjoying, for a considerable 
period, the probationary services of Mr. 
Jonn Grirrin Junior, (then of Hoxton 
Acaidemy,) the congregation gave him an 
unanimous call. He commenced bis mi- 
nistry among them on the 23d of July, 1820. 
This promising young minister was re- 
moved by death, in January 1822, and a 
judicious memoir of his short but splendid 
career was presented to the public. On 
the formation of the church in 1795, the 
number of members was seventy. In the 
course of Mr. Giles’s ministration, forty- 
five more were added. In the most pros- 
perous state of the congregation, in Mr. 
Allen’s time, the number of members was 
about a hundred and forty, and the meeting 
house was completely filled. The founders 
of this society, in forming their constitu- 
tion, and framing their trust-deed, were 
exceedingly careful to prevent the mini- 
ster and people, enjoying the use Of this 
meeting-house, from falling into latitudi- 
narian sentiments. The trust-deed pro- 
vides ‘‘ that the minister be one who be- 
lieves in eternal election—the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ, and particular redemption by 
him—The efficacious grace of the Holy 
Spirit in conversion, and the final perseve- 
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verance of the saints.” The right of elec- 
tion is vested in members of the church, 
and subscribers of not less than ten shil- 
lings per annum. The minister is remov- 
able at their pleasure, A simple majority» 
in case of election or dismissal, is suffi- 
cient. Excepting the point of electi 
the minister, the government of the chure 
is purely independent. The minister en» 
joys the interest of a bequest of the late 
John Walrond Esq. of £263. 4s. 2d. in the 
three per cent. consols, to the united con- 
gregations. The trustees for this sum were 
the late Mr. Samuel Lavington of Bide - 
ford, and others. The donor was a Trini- 
tarian, and on the secession of a part: of 
those, congregations, of similar sentiments 
to the donor’s, the trustees felt it to be 
their duty to apply the fund to the use-of 
the mp There is also a reversion- 
ary bequest of £500. to this congregation, 
under the will of Mr. William Davis, (a 
member of the congregation,) who died a 
few years ago, payable after: the death of 
two persons now living. A Sunday school 
of about eighty children is connected with 
this cause. It is partly supported by the 
interest of £238. 138 3d. in. the four per 
cents. in the name of Crouch and others, 
This sum was produced by a leg of 
£50. from the late James Green, m 
another legacy of £50. from the afore- 
mentioned Mr. Davis, together with 
£100. (with its unapplied interest of 
many years,) bequeathed by the aforesaid 
John Walrond, Esq., for the purpose of 
instructing poor children, and particularly 
for teaching them the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism. Mr. Davis, already mentioned, 
left by his will £450. to the school, pay- 
able in like manner with the £500; given 
to the congregation for the use of the 
minister. Mr. Bradford, who died in 1818, 
left by his will £50. to the Sunday school, 
payable on the death of his mother, yet 
living. 

(To be continued.) 


a 
II, MISCELLANEOUS. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 
We take the earliest opportunity, of com- 
municating the final resolution, of the 
committee of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, on the subject of the Apo- 
special committee, ap- 

pointed to consider the whole subject, 
presented their report on Monday the 21st 
of November ; when, after a very full dis- 


cussion of the question, the general com-- 


mittee adopted the following resolution, 
which was confirmed on y the 28th, 
We: trust that this very painful affair is 
now at an end, and that peace and harmony 
will be restored to this:important institu- 
tion, 


«That the fands of the Society be a 
plied to the printing and circulationof the 
Canonical books of scripture, to the ex- 
clasion of tltose books and parts of books 

which are usually termed Apocryphal, and 
that all copies, printed either entirely or in 


Ss 
whether such copies consist of the whole; 
invariably issued bound; no other 


whatever _bound with them ;—and’ 
farther, that -grunts to societies 
or individuals, be only in conformity: 


with the. principle of this regulation.” 
EXILED SWISS MINISTERS. 
ommittee have made a distribu- 
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tion of the larger part of the funds en- 
trusted to their disposal, which, they are 
grieved to say, amount as yet to little 
more than one hundred pounds. But the 
particular account is from necessity defer- 
red till the next montb. 

In our last number, the subscription of 
Mrs. Burchett, of Brighton, to this cause 
of christian benevolence and justice, was, 
by mistake, printed ten pounds instead of 
twenty. 

ORDINATIONS. 

June 15, the Rev. James Slye, late of 
Newport Pagnel Evangelical Institution, 
was ordained pastor of the Independent 
churchat Potters Pary, Northamptonshire, 
on which occasion the Rev. James .Pin- 
kerton, of Weedon, commenced the ser- 
vice. The Rev. E. Barling, of Bucking- 
ham, delivered the introductory discourse, 
and asked the usual questions. The Rev. 
D. W. Aston, of Buckingham, offered the 
ordination prayer. The Rev. T. P. Bull, 
delivered the nage from Phil. i. 17. The 
Rev. William Chapman, of Greenwich, 
addressed. the congregation from 2 Cor. v. 
18., abd the Rev. Thomas Adkins, of 
Sonthampton, concluded with prayer. 

On Sept. 8, the Rev. John Smith was 
ordained to the pastoral. office over the 
church and congregation assembling in 
Jackson’s, Lane. Chapel, Hulme, Man- 
chester, The Rev. John Sutcliffe, of 
Ashton-under-Lyue, introduced the ser- 
vices of the day by reading suitable por- 
tions of Scripture and prayer. The Rev. 
George Payne, A.M. Theological Tutor of 
Blackburn Academy, delivered an intro- 
ductory discourse on the priuvciples of a 
Christian church, and received the con- 
fession of faith ; the Rev. Samuel Bradley 
offéred up the ordination prayer ; the Rev. 
Joseph Fletcher, A. M. of Stepney, gave 
the charge to the minister, and the Rev. 
William Roby, of Manchester, delivered 
a sermon to the people. Great interest 
was excited on the occasion, and very 
powerful impressions were made upon a 
large assembly of ministers and people. 

On Wednesday, October 19, the Rev. 
James Carlile was ordained as pastor of 
the church and congregation assembling 
for religious worship, in Ebenezer Chapel, 
N .. On the preceding evening, the 
Rev. William. Haweis Cooper, Classical 
and Scientific Tutor of the Theological 
Seminary, Dublin, delivered an admirable 
introductory discourse from Luke xxiv. 
47. The devotional parts of the evening’s 
service were conducted by the, Rey.,W. 
Cooper, of _Dublin,.and the Rey. .W. 
Brown, of Belfast. The ordination ser- 
vices, on Wednesday, were. introduced with 
readi some appropriate portions of 
Scripture and. ing. of prayer, by the 
Rev. W. Cooper, of Dublin., A discourse 
on the Nature and Constitution of .a 
Christian Church, was then delivered by 
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the Rev, W.-Haweis Cooper, from 1, Tim. 
iii. 15. This discourse, from, the spirit of 
Christian liberality which it displayed, 
gave gencral satisfaction, even to those 
who conscientiously differed from some of 
the positions which it contained. A copy 
of the unanimous call given by the church 
and congregation to Mr. Carlile, with a 
copy of his answer, were then read by the 
Rey. W. Brown, of Moy, who proposed 
the usual questions to Mr. C. and received 
his answers. The ordination prayer was 
then offered by the Rev. W. Brown, of 
Moy, accompanied with laying on the 
hands of the Ministers present, and was 
followed with a most solemn, affectionate, 
and impressive charge, which was deli- 
vered by the Rev. W. Cooper. The ser- 
vices of the ordination were concluded 
with prayer, which was offered by the 
Rev. John Mallagh, of Kilkeel. 

After the conclusion of the solemn ser- 
vices, a select party, including ministers 
and laymen of different denominations, 
dined together, in Mr. Davies’s Inn; at 
half-past seven in the evening, returned to 
Ebenezer Chapel, when a ‘‘ sermon to the 
congregation,” was preached by the Rev. 
W. Brown, of Belfast, from Dan. ii. 44, 
The devotional parts of this service were 
conducted by the Rev. W. H. Cooper, and 
the Rev. W. Brown, of Moy. 

On Thursday, October 27, the Rev. T. 
Styles was ordained to the pastoral office 
over the Independent Society at Great Mar- 
low, Bucks. The service was well attended 
both by ministers and others, and intro- 
duced by the Rev. Mr. Judson, of Wy- 
combe. The Rev. A. Douglas, of Reading, 
delivered the introductory discourse, pro- 
posed the questions, and received Mr. 
Styles’s confession of faith. The Rey. J. 
Cook, of Maidenhead, offered the ordi- 
nation prayer, accompanied by imposition 
of hands. The Rev. Dr. Styles gaye the 
charge to his relative from Heb. xiii. 20. 
(middle clause)--‘‘ That. great Shepherd 
of the sheep;’’ and the Rev. Mr. Red- 
ford, of Windsor, concluded. The ser- 
mon to the people was delivered in the 
evening, by the Rev. J. Davies, of Hare. 
Court, London, from Phil.ii. 29 ; and the 
other parts of the service were conducted 
by the Rev, Messrs. Woolley, of Pang- 
bourne, Ashwell, of Wycombe, and May, 
of Amersham. Thus terminated the ser- 
vices of this memorable day, rendered 
unusually impressive by a most pathetic 
allusion to the recent departure of: that 
great and excellent man, the Revs Dr. 
Bogue, of Gosport, who only a few days 
before, not being able to attend, had ad- 
dressed a letter to the young minister, 
(his former pupil,) extracts from which 
were read to him by his brother, from the’ 
pulpit, which produced a deep impression, 

On Thursday, October 27, the Rev. 
William Gray, late of Chipping Norton,. 
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Oxfordshire, was set apart to the pastoral 
office, over the congregational church, 
consisting of Pedobaptists and Anti- 
pedobaptists, meeting at College Street 
Meeting-house, Northampton. The Rev. 
Thomas Coles, M.A. of Burton-upon-the- 
Waters, Staffordshire, addressed the mi- 
nister ; and the Rev. James Simmons, of 
Only, addressed the people ; and the Rev. 
Samuel Hillyard, of Bedford, preached 
in the evening. The Rev. J. Clarke, of 
Guilsborough, and the Rev. R. Heaighton, 
of Road, and the Rev. B. Hobson, of 
Welford, and others, were engaged in the 
various parts of the very interesting ser- 
vices of the day, which was very nume- 
rously attended, and fifty ministers of the 
Independent and Baptist denominations 
were present. 


On Tuesday, November 15, 1825, the . 


Rev. James Robinson, late of Cratfield, 
Suffolk, was publicly recognized as pastor 
of the united congregational churches at 
Witham. The Rev. R. Burls, of Maldon, 
introduced the service by reading and 
prayer ; the Rev. A. Wells, of Coggeshall, 
delivered the introductory discourse ; one 
of the deacons gave a short account of 
the measures which led to the connexion; 
the Rey. T. Craig, of Bocking, offered 
the intercessory prayer; the Rev. J. 
Fletcher, A. M. of Stepney, delivered a 
discourse on the reciprocal duties of mi- 
nister and people, from 1 Cor. xvi. 14; 
and the Rev. S. Morell, of Baddow, con- 
cluded with prayer. A sermon was 
preached in the evening by Rev. Mr. 
Steer, of Castle Hedingham. The devo- 
tional services were conducted by Rev. D. 
Smith, of Brentwood, and Rey. J. Den- 
nant, of Halesworth., 
CHAPELS OPENED. 

On Wednesday, June 22, a neat new In- 
dependent meeting-house was opened for 
public worship, at Earl Shilton, Leicester- 
shire; when two excellent sermons were 
preached by Rev. James Bennett, D.D. of 
Rotherham. The congregation was large 
and respectable, and the collections 
amounted to £34. 16s. The Rev. James 
Birkby, from Rotherham College, has 
been pastor of this church eight years, 
during which time the church and congre- 
gation (by the blessing of the Head of the 
Church) have considerably increased. The 
new meeting-house will accommodate 
about 500 hearers, and cost £1,300., the 
greater part of which has been raised by 
the congregation. 

On Tuesday, Oct. 25, a very neat new 
Independent meeting-house was opened in 
the pleasant village of Ullsthrope, near 
Lutterworth, Leicestershire. On which 
occasion the Rev. Jolin Sibree, of Co- 
ventry, preached two exceellent sermons to 
large and respectable congregations ; and 
the collections at the close of the services, 
amounted to £68. The meeting-house 
cost more than £800.; the greater part 
of which was collected amongst the con- 
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gregation before the building commenced ; 
and they are about to discharge the whole, 
which will reflect an honour upon them. 
The church and congregation connected 
wlth this place, have enjoyed the valuable 
and efficient labours of the Rev. James 
Grundy for more than twenty years as 
their first pastor; but who, through age 
and infirmity, has recently resigned the 
pastoral office, and is succeeded by the 
Rev. John Eyre, from Homerton Academy. 
The meeting-house will accommodate from 
3 to 400 hearers. The neighbouring 
ministers, Messrs. Williams, of Lutter- 
worth ; Harris, of Churchover; Burkley, 
of Ewel; Shilton, and others, engaged 
the devotional parts of the services. 

We regret to announce, that during the 
past month, the Rev. Joseph Berry, 
pastor of the church in Broad Street, 
London, has been compelled, from con- 
firmed ill health, to resign his pastoral 
charge, which was reluctantly received by 
his affectionate and sorrowing people. 

RECENT DEATHS. 

October 29, died at Bristol, Mrs. ANN 
FULLER, widow of the Rev. Andrew Fuller, 
of Kettering, Northamptonshire. 

Died Nov. 3d, at Saffron Walden, Essex, 
James SEARLE, Esq. Banker, universally 
respected by all who knew him, especially 
by the Independent Church in that town, 
of which he had been for many years an 
honourable and useful deacon, He was 
the Treasurer of the Saffron Walden Auxi- 
liary Bible Society, which owed much of 
its effective usefulness to his public spirit 
and christian hospitality. In him also 
the Essex and Herts Benevolent Society, 
for the relief of Dissenting Ministers’ 
Widows, bas lost an early patron and steady 
friend. It may be truly declared of him, 
that he was diligent in business, fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord. Like bis divine 
Master, he may be said to have been per- 
fected through suffering, having been 


-visited by severe bodily affliction for several 


years, but was at length removed by a 
fever of the typhus kind. The last words 
he was heard to utter, just before his de- 
parture, were, ‘‘ Jesus is precious.” A 
very large company of friends, of every 
denomination, from all the neighbouri 
towns, attended his funeral, and testified, 
by their presence, their sincere respect for 
his memory. 
FUNERAL OF THE LATE REV. DR. BOGUE. 
On the removal of the beloved remains 
of Dr. Bogue from Brighton, a highly re- 
spectable procession attended, and as it 
passed through the several towns and vil- 
lages towards Gosport, the closed shops, 
the tolled bells, and the congregated and 
sorrowing multitudes testified the universal 
respect in which he was justly held. The 
funeral took place at Gosport, on Wed- 
— y, November 2, sper g was cond! viet 
with every of general fe 
The shops were uniformly closed by per- 
sons of all denominations, and the meet- 





house, which had been shut up for re- 
during the past three months, was 
re-opened to receive the remains of 
venerated pastor, who had faithfully 
ministered there for almost fifty years. A 
‘vast number of Yor wi, mourners, and 
rs crowded the house in ev 
paren —< Rev. J. Griffin, of Portsea, md 
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founded on the words, ‘‘ Jesus wept,” 
At the close of this service, the funeral 

i was formed, which included 
about a thousand persons, and it was sup- 
posed there were two thousand spectators. 
On its arrival at the parish church of 
Alverstoke, where the Doctor had de- 
posited the remains of his beleved wife 
and children, it was found there was not 
room within its walls even for those who 
appeared as mourners. In the evening, 
the Rev. Dr. Winter preached, at the re- 
quest of the family, a highly interesting 
faneral sermon on the Christian minister 
finishing his course with joy, founded on 
Acts xx. 24. and which contains a valuable 
biographical sketch of the Doctor. On 
the preceding evening, the Rev. J. Griffin 
preached an admirable sermon at his own 
chapel in Portsea, to an immense congre- 
gation, from 2 Sam. iii 38. which we un- 
derstand was a full and just portraiture of 
bis character. 


Answers to Correspondents, §c. 


The Directors of the London Mission- 
ary Society, anxious to give a public ex- 
pression of their respect, for the memory of 


: their departed and revered colleague, unani- 


mously resolved that a funeral sermon 
should be preached in London, and the 
Rev. Dr. Bennet, of Rotherham College, 
was requested to undertake the service, 
which took place at the Poultry Chapel, 
on Wednesday morning, the 16th Novem- 
ber. The chapel was crowded with a most 
respectable audience of ministers and 
others, not only of the metropolis, but 
from every part of the country. Dr. 
Waugh offered prayer in an affecting 
strain of devotional eloquence. Dr. Ben- 
net preached from 2 Kings, ii. 3. ‘* Know- 
est thow that the Lord will take away thy master 
from thy head to-day? The sermon, which 
occupied more than two hours, was charac- 
terized by great ingenuity and talent, con- 
tained a very full and interesting view of 
the character and labours of the deceased, 
and was heard throughout with merited 
attention and deep emotion, The Rey. J. 
Townsend, in the absence of the Rev. 
G. Burder, closed this solemn | service 
with prayer, which we believe was gene- 
rally felt to have been honourable to the 
memory of Dr. Bogue, and truly profitable 
to those who attended it. 





Answers to Correspondents, Sc. 


Comm™muNIcATIONS have been received this month from the Rev. J. Turner—J. Black - 


bura—T. P. Bull--T. S. Guye 


r—Isaac Taylor—R. Ashton--J. Roberts--W. Orme 


—R. Robinson—T. Styles--J. Smith—C.N. Davies. 
Also from Messrs. W. B.--R. F. Boswell—Fidelitas—A, Z.--A Yorkshireman--Non 
Con. —W. Ellerby--R.--F.—Bernard Barton--James Edmeston—A micus—A. Allan 


—Imus--.J. Woodford. 


Amicus will see that the subject of his verses had been anticipated by another corres- 


pondent.—Imus’s paper would occupy upwards of twenty pages ; will he allow us to 
abridge it, or will he do it himself?--We approve of Non Con’s views; but he has 
made his argument personal. Neither he nor we can have any right to call the parties 
in question before the bar of the public. To their own master they stand or fall. 
The publication of his paper would be a breach of public decorum ; but to the principles 
of it, apart from personalities, we shall always be happy to give currency.-- A York- 
shireman’s article will appear.--Fidelitas is thanked for his bint. We have never seen the 
work he refers to, but should be happy to hear from him relative to it.— We have re- 
ceived a long and able reply to remarks in the Countess of Huntingdon’s Magazine 
(Evangelical Register), upon a paper in our July number; but we consider the argu- 
ment of that r so little affected by the remarksin the Evangelical Register, that we 
really think it unnecessary to trouble our readers further upon the subject, at least, at 
.—J. S. is thanked for his offer. Both the books he refers to are well known, 

“and we believe have been re-printed. 

We can assure our country friend Vigilans, that the Prospectus of Milner’s History 
of the Church of Christ, to which he refers, has not passed unnoticed by the Dissenting 
Ministers of London, and that measures are in progress, which we trust will 
that equitable neutrality, which is indeed the basis of the Society he names. Should 
this eubapstly not be the result, we promise that he and our other readers shall hear 
more upon the subject in an early number. 

If our ndent, who notices the case of Mrs. Westley’s Alms Houses, will fur- 
nish us with a brief notice of its founder, history, and present circumstances, we shall 
be. willing to give it publicity through our pages; but the communication before us 
would not be understood by most of our readers.—The materials offered for a Memoir 
of Rev. JiKing, if authentic and sufficient, will be acceptable ; not the Portrait, 

Page’580, col:'2,’line 10, for simple events, read vinful events ; and line 18, for this 

‘580, col. 2, . , for nts, read sinful events ; née 
utinction, read ‘his distinction.—In Answers to Correspondeuts, for Pinto read Plato. 
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MEMOIR OF THE 


THe subject of this memoir was 
born at Shrewsbury on the 4th of 
September, 1717; and was de- 
scended from ancestors uniformly 
distinguished for their piety, for 
their hospitality to ministers of 
different denominations, and for 
the general usefulness with which 
they, filled up the. stations in life 
in which they were placed. As 
might have been expected, from 
such connexions, the education of 
Mr, Orton was strictly religious, 
At.an early age he was sent to the 
grammar-school in his native town, 
where he continued above eight 
years, and where he arrived at con- 
siderable proficiency in classical 
knowledge. Although his pre- 
vailing. wish inclined to the work 
of the Christian ministry, yet 
with the view of obtaining his 
freedom of the town, he was bound 
an apprentice to his father, who 
carried on the business of.a grocer. 
In the year 1733, he was placed 
under the care of Mr. Charles 
Owen, a Dissenting Minister, then 
a resident at Warrington, who had 
in general a small number of 
pupils, who were preparing for the 
ministerial office. After he. had 
spent a short time in this situation, 
from which he derived much pro- 

t and pleasure, he paid a visit to 
Mr. Caltharst, a valuable minister 
at Whitchurch, through whose ad- 
vice he was induced more decidedly 
to devote himself to the seryice of 
Christ. About the middle of 1734, 
he removed to Northamptoh, where 
he entered upon a course of study 
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REV. JOB ORTON. 


under the superintendence of the 
excellent Dr. Doddridge, whose 
friendly roof, except during a sea- 
son of severe illness, he never de- 
serted for more than seven years, 
During the latter part of this period, 
he acted as an assistant to his 
highly esteemed friend and tutor, 
particularly in the classical de- 
partment, to which office he was 
chosen in March 1739, Respect- 
ing the manner in which he filled 
up this important station, the 
Doctor remarks as follows :—‘ I 
never had one to assist me, who 
laboured with greater fidelity, pru- 
dence, and success.” 

According to the custom of that 
period, Mr, Orton, before he,com- 
menced preacher, was examined by 
a committee of pastors, and being 
approved. of, delivered his first 
sermon at Welford, in Northamp- 
tonshire, April 15, 1739, from these 
words, “‘ Paul, a servant of Jesus 
Christ.” He now regularly. assisted, 
Dr. Doddridge on the first Sunday 
in the month, and at. other times 
frequently preached in the neigh- 
bourhood, where supplies were 
wanted, It appears, that during 
this period his popularity as & 
preacher was very considerable, 
and that, in consequence, © he 
had invitations to settle with the 
churches at Welford, Rowell, and 
Market Harborough. This was 
the more remarkable, as they were 
all more highly Calvinistic in their 
sentiments than he was. Soon. after 
this, he was invited to preach, as 
a vs tang at Salter’s Hall, Lon- 
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don; but such was the veneration 
in which he held the character of 
his beloved co-adjutor, and such 
was the deep interest with which 
he regarded the important situation 
in which he was placed, that no- 
thing as yet could induce him to 
withdraw from the very - useful 
sphere of action in which he moved, 
with so much credit to himself, 
and so much benefit to those over 
whom he was called to preside. 

Still, however, a stronger induce- 
ment awaited him in his native 
town, arising from the death of 
Mr. Berry, the Presbyterian, and 
the removal of Mr. Dobson, the 
Independent Minister; for such 
was the high estimation in which 
both the societies held Mr. Orton, 
that they proposed to unite, pro- 
vided he would consent to become 
their pastor. Delighting, as he 
did, rather in the union than the 
separation of Christians, this sin- 
gularly pleasing circumstance, after 
due deliberation, induced him to 
comply with their very urgent soli- 
citations. 

Upon assuming the pastoral 
office, he preached his first ser- 
mon to the people of his charge 
on the 18th of October, in the year 
1742. The death of his father, 
however, which took place within 
a month after his settlement, was 
not only felt by him as a very 
severe affliction, but also brought 
upon him no inconsiderable addi- 
tion of care. His health being 
much impaired, he went to Bath, 
but though he returned somewhat 
better, it was found necessary that 
he should have an assistant. Mr. 
F. Boult was chosen to that office, 
but he removed to Wrexham in 
1745. In the year 1746, Mr. 
Orton was invited to unite as co- 
pastor with Mr. Bourne at the new 
meeting-house in Birmingham; but 
as he was both comfortable and 
useful at Shrewsbury, and felt him- 
self unequal to more extended 

storal oversight, he most respect- 
ully declined the offer. Mr. Boult, 
his late assistant, was succeeded 


. 
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by Mr. Moses Carter, who dying 
in 1747, his place was filled up 


_by Mr. Joseph Fownes, who after- 


wards became co-pastor with Mr. 
Orton. 

Upon the death of Dr. Dod- 
dridge, which happened in the 
year 1751, Mr. Orton was very ur- 
gently requested to become his suc- 
cessor. In consequence of this, his 
friends at Shrewsbury were greatly 
alarmed, and united in presenting 
to him an affectionate address, 
intreating the continuance of his 
labours. The young people, in 
particular, were very earnest in 
their applications, and his eminent 
usefulness amongst them formed 
an argument, which he felt himself 
unable to resist. Soon after this, 
however, an effort was made to 
draw him to London, to the con- 
gregation over which Dr. Obadiah 
Hughes, recently deceased, had 
presided. But this overture was 
also rejected, partly from his dis- 
like to the metropolis, and partly 
from his attachment to his people 
at Shrewsbury. His dislike to 
London is illustrated in his singular 
sermon on Prov. xxvii. 8. 

In the year 1765, finding his 
bodily infirmities greatly increased, 
he resigned his pastoral charge, 
and on the 15th of September, his 
birth-day, he preached his farewell 
sermon. Upon the choice of an 
assistant to Mr. Fownes, many of 
the people, wishing to imwodece 
a form of prayer, and a less evan- 
gelical strain of preaching than 
that of Mr. Orton, a division was 
the consequence. A considerable 
majority, encouraged by their late 
esteemed pastor, were determined 
to withdraw, and erect a chapel 
for themselves.* This division, 





* A chapel was accordingly built, on 
the front of which is the following singular 
inscription : 

«« This building was erected 
In the year 1767, 
For the worship of God, 
And in defence of the 
Right of majorities, 
In Protestant Dissenting congregations, 
To chuse their own Ministers.” 
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like most others of the same kind, 
gave occasion for much that was 
unpleasant, and this unpleasant- 
ness, united with the circumstance 
of his friend Dr, Johnson residing 
at Kidderminster, of whose skill, 
as a medical man, he entertained 
a high opinion, induced him to re- 
move to that town. This event 
took place on the 26th of October, 
in the year 1766. Here he re- 
sided till the time of his death ; but 
though his ministerial services were 
necessarily discontinued, he ren- 
dered himself eminently useful to 
his friends, especially to ministers, 
and as he possessed distinguished 
talents as a letter-writer, this was 
done chiefly by correspondence. 
For many months previous to 
his dissolution, his nerves were 
so shattered by the quantity of 
opium which he had been accus- 
tomed to take, that he could: see 
but few of his friends. Almost to 
the last, however, he continued his 
correspondence. This was done 
chiefly in short-hand, a kind of 
writing which, by long habit, had 
become perfectly easy to him. 
About a month before his death, 
an intimate friend took a journey 
to Kidderminster to see him, but 
such was the state of his nerves, 
that he could not bear an inter- 
view of more than two or three 
minutes at once, and then it was 
necessary to speak to him in the 
lowest tone of voice. It was re- 
marked by those who were about 
him, that his conversation, towards 
the close of life, was like that of a 
good man, rejoicing to see those 
persons who were likely to be 
useful in the world, when he should 
be translated to his eternal reward. 
On the 19th of June, 1783, at the 
age of sixty-six, having previously 
languished for a considerable 
length of time in a state of ex- 
treme weakness, he was happily 
released from all terrestrial suffer- 
ings, and no doubt permitted to 
enter upon that exceeding and 
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eternal weight of glory, which 
awaits all that believe. 

Agreeably to his own request, 
he was buried in St. Chad’s church 
in his native town, in the grave of 
Mr. Bryan, who had been ejected 
from that parish, in the memorable 
1662. 

None that knew Mr. Orton 
could deny that he possessed a 
character of uncommon excellence, 
and that few ministers had done 
greater honour to that profession. 
He was plain in his mode of living, 
and in his manners removed to a 
considerable distance from all un- 
necessary ceremony and affecta- 
tion of politeness. He had no re- 
lish for what is usually called po- 
lite society. He was, however, 
sincere and steady in his friend- 
ships, and, possessing a large store 
of anecdotes, would render himself 
an extremely pleasing companion, ~ 
Combining much knowledge of the 
world with the soundest integrity, 
and the most extended benevolence, 
his advice was often requested, 
and such was his influence, that a 
Member of Parliament, it has been 
said, was chosen in his vestry. 

His prayers were distinguished 
by great fluency and variety, at 
the same time by great simplicity 
both of thought and expression. 
He was accustomed to notice par- 
ticular cases with peculiar pro- 
priety. As a preacher, few per- 
sons excelled him, either in his 
choice of subjects, or in his manner 
of treating them. His sermons were 
in general practical, at the same 
time strictly evangelical ; his method 
and his language were uncommonly 
plain; his sentences were short, 
and so careful was he to avoid 
hard words, that his most illiterate 
hearers could not fail to under- 
stand him. As a pastor he was 
diligent in attending to the state of 
his flock, administering counsel, 
admonition or consolation, ac- 
cording as particular cases re- 
quired. The afflicted shared in 
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his. sympathy, and the poor par- 
took of his bounty, the meanest 
of whom always found him as easy 
of access as the most opulent of 
his friends ; indeed, if he had any 
reference, it was for the former ; 
ke respected none for their wealth, 
much less for their splendour. 
When one of his hearers set up a 
carriage, and came in it to chapel, 
after the service was begun, a 
friend asked him afterwards if he 
heard the rattling of Mr. ’s 
coach? His answer was, “ Yes, 
I heard it, but I had rather have 
heard Mary ’s wooden 
clogs.” This good woman came 
from a distance, and was always 
in time. The youth of his con- 
gregation enjoyed his special at- 
tention, whom he catechised and 
instructed with diligence, fawmili- 
arity, and affection ; in short, he 
acted the part of a friend and 
father towards the society com- 
mitted to his care; and had the 
satisfaction to find himself treated 
for the most part with veneration 
and cordial esteem. Nor were his 
labours without the most pleasing 
success; many rose up to call 
him blessed. 
Before the resignation of his 
toral charge, Mr. Orton had 
published but little; that is, in 
1751, a sermon on the death of 
Dr. Doddridge ; in 1756, another 
on the earthquake at Lisbon; and 
in 1764, three discourses on Eter- 
nity. He had also printed a small 
catechism, originally written by 
Mr. Bourne, of Birmingham, in 
which, with the author’s appro- 
bation, he made many alterations 
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and improvements, 


as also the Doctor’s Hymns. He 
likewise reprinted some improve- 
ments in the Life of Philip Henry. 
In the year in which he resigned 
his charge, he published the life of 
his friend Dr. Doddridge, which 
forms, indeed, his chief work. 
After this he published as follows ; 
in 1769, his sermons on Religious 
Exercises; in 1771, his Discourses 
to the Aged; in 1774, his thrée 
sermons on Christian Zeal; in 
1775, his sermon on Christian 
Worship; in 1776, his two volumes 
of discourses on Practical Sub- 
jects; and in 1777, his Saera- 
mental Meditations. 

After his death was published 
his Exposition of the Old Testa- 
ment; and by Mr. Steadman, a 
clergyman, a volume of letters 
highly characteristic of the writer’s 
good sense, liberality, and piety. 
Since that period have been pub- 
lished two equally interesting vo- 
lumes of letters, addressed to 
Dissenting ministers, to which is 
prefixed a more enlarged account 
of their invaluable author. We 
have seen Mr. Orton’s name con- 
nected with two pamphlets, bear- 
ing the following titles, ‘« Dio- 
trophes Admonished,” and “ Dio- 
trophes Re-admonished.” 

‘“*The Nonconformist Memo- 
rial,” we have been told, was un- 
dertaken at Mr. Orton’s request, 
and executed according to his 
directions. 
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Gop is acknowledged to be the 
** Author and Guardian of truth.” 
But by what medium are we to 


distinguish it from error? ITs it by 
the light of human reason? ‘But 
if so, by whose reason, or by 
whom is reason so eminetitly pos- 
sessed? Is it reason, as dwelling 
in the breast of a Confucius, a 


[Supplement, 
He likewise 
published, agreeably to the writer’s 
request, the last three volumes of 
Dr. Doddridge’s Family Expositor, 
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Pythagords, a Plato, a Socrates, 
an Aristotle? Or is it reason, 
first extinguished, and then re- 
kindled in the brain of Des Cartes, 
from whom the Christian world 
was deluged with a race of learned 
men, who called themselves Free- 
thinkers, as if none thought freely 
but those who called the Bible in 
question? Every man was to di- 
vest himself of all thought; and 
then, from that chaotic state of 
mind, ‘he was to fabricate a system 
of trath! From this tribe sprung 
up those monsters of impiety, who 
composed the court of King 
Charles. Are we to make choice 
of reason, as illuminated by the 
writings of a Herbert, a Hobbes, 
a Blount, a Collins, a Bolinbroke, 
or a Hume? But these gentle- 
men, and others of the same class, 
could not agree in their senti- 
ments; which proves that, in 


them, reason failed to be the me-— 


dium of truth. Shall we receive 
réason as enthroned in the bosom 
ofa Priestley? But at what pe 

riod of his career are we to ac- 
count him a master of reason ? 
for he is fluctuating as the wihd. 
He and his philosophic followers 
are seldom stationary, but alter- 
nately progressive and retrograde ; 
yet always confident and dog- 
matical in every change of po- 
sition—ever varying, and yet al- 
ways in the company of truth! 
Are we to follow Priestley’s rea- 
son, as a Free-willer, or as a Ne- 
cessarian? for he has written stre- 
nuously in favour of both schemes. 
Are we to be his disciples, as a 
writer in favour of Revelation, or 
as insinuating that the penmen of 
it were not inspired? Shall we 
follow him as a Materialist, or as 
an Imimaterialist? Or must we 
wait in suspense, lest he should 
change again? If reason be the 
medium of religious truth; if 
Priestley be eminently } mepres 
of that medium; and if God be 
the guatdian of it; how comes it 
to pass, that the Doctor has not 
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been more regularly ‘under ‘his 
guardianship ; that lie has not been 
more fixed, and more consistent 
with himself ? 

It has been the practice of 
haughty philosophers, in all ages, 
as the ‘first-born of wisdom, 
to arrogate to themselves ‘all 
true ‘knowledge, to despise ‘the 
real doctrines of revelation, and to 
demand, from all men, a belief 
of their dogmas. The world has 
long been pestered with Platonic 
and Peripatetic effusions, together 
with Cartesian and Glassendian no- 
tions. Each party has vaunted, 
and condemned others, in a most 
confident tone, as do the Priest- 
leyans in our days. Every new 
theorist becomes a rising sun, and 
is soon attended with a planetary 
system of disciples, all shedding 
around themselves an astonishing 
lustre. But it is impossible to be- 
lieve them all; for that would be 
a believing of contradictions. On 
this account, we must always be 
esteemed fools, and our notions 
absurdities, by one —t or ano- 
ther. What then is to be done? 
Why, on the subject of religion, 
let us discard them all, and believe 
the plain language of revelation. 
In comparison with the BrsBxe, 
let us account all their new-fan- 
gled, philosophical notions, meta- 
physical distinctions, and mathe- 
matical niceties, as mere cobwebs, 
finely spun indeed, but filthy and 
poisonous. ‘Let us take Jesus 
for our Teacher and Guide ; ‘dt 
any philosophising genius, who 
attempts to explain away the na- 
tural meaning of his words. If 
we thistake, Jet it be in believing 
him who is to be our final Judge ; 
and not in discarding faith, by fol- 
lowing the ignis fatuus of preja- 
dice, under the name of reason. 
The Bible is a plain book, whose 
contents require not the déeép in- 
vestigations of philosophic reason 
to understand it, in order to the 
practice of faith and duty. It is 
a revelation given to itiankind ‘in 
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general, not to philosophers, as 
such ; and must, therefore, be in- 
telligible to cottagers, as well 
as others. It explains itself, 
to humble and serious minds, with- 
out the use of philosophical expe- 
riments. The province of reason, 
is to know what it declares; and 
that of faith, to acquiesce in its 
declarations, aanaiien to the 
common acceptation of words, 
without inquiring how things can 
be so. 

How different must the Bible be 
from every other book, if the So- 
cinian or Arian scheme be true! 
There we find Christ declared, in 
the plainest language, to be “‘ Gop 
—THE TRUE GOD—THE MIGH- 
TY GoD—THE ONLY WISE Gop, 
and our Saviour.” But the Ari- 
ans allow him to be no more than 
an exalted creature; and the So- 
cinians, no more than a mere man. 
But is it not a very unusual man- 
ner of speaking, in other books, 
to describe a mere creature by the 
titles, « mighty God,” and ‘ the 
true God?” If a certain person 
should be pointed out to us, under 
the dignified title of the King, and 
the true King, would not these 
words necessarily convey the idea 
of his being in truth the very king 
of the country in which we live? 
Should we not, consequently, be- 
lieve him to be the king? And if 
any philosopher should assert, that 
the same person is no more than a 
subject in office, should we not 
immediately infer, that either our 
first or second informer must be 
an impostor, or an ignorant prater ? 
In like manner, if Christ be no 
more than a mere creature, have 
not the, penmen of the Scriptures 
imposed upon us, by declaring him 
to be “ the mighty God”—“ the 
true,” and ‘ the only wise God?” 
On the other hand, if he be the 
true God, as described in Scrip- 
ture, must not our Freeholder, and 
his whole party, be either ex- 
tremely ignorant of him, notwith- 
standing all their experiments, or 





[Supplement, 
downright impostors? Christ’s di- 
vinity, however, is not only de- 
clared by titles, but also by pro- 


perties. To him are ascribed om- 
niscience, omnipresence, omnipo- 
tence, eternity, and unchangeabie- 
ness—the very properties of the 
Great Supreme. Now, if Christ 
be not really a divine person, then 
there must be two mighty Gods,and 
one of them a creature; two true 
Gods, and one of them a creature ; 
two Omniscients, and one of them 
a creature ; two Omnipresents, two 
Omnipotents, two Eternals, two 


Creators, and one of them a crea- 


ture! Or, a creature may and 
must be omniscient, omnipresent, 
omnipotent, and eternal; that is, 
a finite being may be infinite! 
This, we apprehend, is the reason- 
ableness of Socinianism and Arian- 
ism! The Trinitarian scheme has, 
undoubtedly, unfathomable mys- 
teries ; but the Socinian and Arian 
schemes involve the most palpable 
contradictions. The former in- 
cludes mysteries in the infinite ob- 
ject of religion; but the latter in- 
cludes contradictions in terms. 
Our Freeholder’s scheme, more- 
over, requires us to understand the 
Bible inversely, contrary to all 
other books and writings. What 
it affirms, we must understand in 
a negative sense; and what it de- 
nies, we must, by the same rule, 
understand in the affirmative. For 
instance, when it affirms that our 
blessed Saviour created all things, 
we must understand the meaning 
to be, that he created nothing. 
When it affirms him to be “ the 
mighty” and “ the true God,” we 
must understand it to mean, that 
he is no God at all, but a mere 
man, When it attributes to him 
the divine perfections of eternity 
and omniscience, we must under- 
stand that he is neither eternal nor 
omniscient, but a mere finite crea- 
ture. When it represents him as 
dying a sacrifice of atonement 
for sin—as suffering the chastise- 
ment effecting our peace, and re- 
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deeming us with his precious blood 
—we must understand no more 
than that he died a martyr! But 
did not Paul, Peter, and thou- 
sands more, suffer martyrdom ? 
Yet it is never intimated, that the 
have redeemed us by their blood. 
Now, if we must understand the 
above declarations in an inverted, 
or even an enervated and self- 
defeating sense, must we not un- 
derstand the whole Bible in like 
manner? When a punishment is 
threatened, may we not hope that 
it is a promise of mercy? When 
mercy is promised, have we not 
reason to fear that a curse is 
threatened? When Satan is said 
to have tempted our first parents, 
may we not suppose that he gave 
them good advice, or that they 
tempted him? When it affirms 
that the world was drowned, and 
Sodom burned, and that only two 
families were saved from these sad 
catastrophes, may we not under- 
stand the contrary — that two 
wicked families were destroyed, 
and the whole world besides saved ? 
When it affirms that Samson slew 
a thousand Philistines with the 
jaw-bone of an ass, may we not 
consider it more likely that a thou- 
sand Philistines fell upon poor 
Samson, and killed him as they 
would have killed an ass? And 
were we to interpret this gentle- 
man’s meaning in like manner, 
might we not account him an emi- 
nent advocate for the Trinitarian 
doctrine ? 

Besides, if Jesus Christ be not 
really God, then Dr. Priestley and 
our Freeholder must possess supe- 
rior wisdom, or greater integrity, 
than the penmen of the Holy 
Scriptures; yea, than the Holy 
Spirit, by whose inspiration they 
wrote; for it is plain that the 
Scriptures were not written with 
the same care not to exalt Christ 
as their writings are. No one 
can mistake these gentlemen on 
this head. So sufficiently have 
they guarded against representing 
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him as a divine person, that they 
plainly deny him to be any thing 
more than man. The penmen of 
the Scriptures, on the contrary, 
have attributed to him divine and 
supreme titles, divine properties, 
and divine operations, in the same 
manner as they have done to the 
Father. If, then, these philo- 
sophers are not erroneous in their 
views of Christ, they must be 
safer guides than the apostles, and 
more under the tuition of the Spirit 
of truth, But this implies such 
blasphemy, that we cannot help 
discarding their doctrine, as a most 
dangerous and rere error— 
as a horrible attack on the sa- 
cred penmen, on the Spirit of 
God, who inspired them, and 
on Jesus Christ, our great Pro- 
phet. We conceive them to be 
two different and opposite parties ; 
so that, in embracing the one, we 
must reject the other, 

After all, we are at a loss to 
know how far the Freeholder 
agrees in sentiment with Dr. Priest- 
ley; and how, on the principles 
he has espoused, he can, with pro- 
priety, differ from him on any 
point. In some things, it is evi- 
dent, from his own language, that 
he does differ from him; but whe- 
ther from superior information, or 
from prejudice, it is hard to say. 
If his information be superior to 
the Doctor’s, where did he obtain 
it? Where was the Doctor’s rea- 
son, while he was getting beyond 
him? How comes it to pass, that 
the learned Doctor, with all his 
philosophical experiments, (the 
boasted source of religious know- 
ledge,) falls short of his pupil? 
But if he be inferior to the Doc- 
tor, how can he justify himself 
from the charge of insulting rea- 
son, by daring to differ from so 
eminent a master of reason? If 
the Freeholder differs from him in 
his notions of necessity, how can he 
be so lavish in praise of a man who 
has advanced principles which 
every freewiller must consider as 
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peculiarly favourable to licentious- 
ness, and the most calculated to 
reclude repentance that ever were 
eard of? He has declared that, 
‘in a strict. sense, we have no- 
thing to do with repentance, con- 
fession, or pardon, because in all 
things we are, and have been, 
cndethers with God ;” that 
is, in every action whatever! Now, 
if the Freeholder acknowledges 
the necessity of repentance, and 
e utility of deterring mankind 
from the commission of sin, is he 
not obliged to acknowledge that, 
with respect. to the morals of his 
fellow-creatures, the Doctor is one 
of the most dangerous men in the 
universe—a man who, by his writ- 
ings, (however undesignedly,) bas 
induced thousands to give a loose 
rein to eyery lust, and rendered 
them callous to all reproof. This, 
we have reason to fear, is a 
real fact, a lamentable and 
growing evil! “If, on the other 
hand, our author be a Neces- 
sarian, with what shadow of 
justice, or even decency, can he 
reflect on the sentiments of others, 
‘when he must consider them as 
necessitated to think just as they 
do? What! declare hostilities 
against sentiments, which none are 
concerned in forming so much ag 
the great Supreme himself! Surely 
no Necessarian should find fault 
with any opinion whatever; for 
one man thinks as necessarily as 
another. According to this scheme, 
all manner of sentiments are alike 
from God, and therefore should 
not be disputed! Nay, no man 
should stand up, in self-defence, 
against a mad dog, a goring 
bull, or a stinging serpent! So 
absurd is the necessarian scheme ! 
And since the Freeholder’s senti- 
ments are so contrary to common 
sense, SO opposite to the common 
use of language, and so hostile to 
the salvation of sinners, we dis- 
card them, as the hateful offspring 
of human pride. 
Cottagers understand but very 


cannot. be true; but the Priest- 
leyan does so, in numberless in- 
stances; therefore that scheme 
cannot be true. Whatever scheme 
sets up human reason, in oppo- 
tion to plain scripture language, 
cannot be agreeable to the will of 
God; but the Priestleyan scheme 
does so; therefore that scheme 
cannot be agreeable to his will. 
Whatever scheme coincides with 
the heathen philosophers, of old, 
concerning the gospel of Christ, 
must be erroneous ; but the Priest- 
leyan scheme does so, in account- 
ing that absurd, which they ac- 
counted ‘* foolishness ;” therefore 
that scheme must be erroneous. 
Whatever scheme subjects every 
thing pertaining to our salvation 
to. the decision of reason, is con- 
trary to revelation, which declares 
that it ‘‘ never entered into the heart 
of man;” but the Priestleyan 
scheme does so; therefore that 
scheme is contrary to revelation. 
Whatever scheme renders it im- 
possible, in the nature of things, 
for Christ to perform his promise, 
is contrary to Scripture, and dis- 
honourable to him ; but the Priest- 
leyan scheme renders it impossible 
for him to perform his promise of 
being ‘ wherever two or three are 
assembled in his name,” since no 
mere man, or creature, can be om- 
nipresent; therefore the Priest- 
leyan scheme is contrary to Scrip- 
ture, and. dishonourable to Christ, 
as impeaching his veracity. What- 
ever scheme is fayourable to licen- 
tiousness, and denies the necessity 
of repentance unto life, is diametri- 
cally opposite to the whole re- 
vealed will of God ; but the Priest- 
leyan scheme is unquestionably 
favourable to licentiousness, and 
professedly unfriendly to repent- 
ance ; therefore it is diametrically 
opposite to the divine will. 

Thus, my cottage brethren, while 
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little logic ; nevertheless, we sa- 
tisfy. ourselyes by arguing thus: 
Whatever scheme. contradicts or 
enervates plain scripture language, 
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our learned divines are obliged to 
employ their pens in defence of 
the truth, in a higher style, I have 
sincerely endeavoured to accom- 
modate the subject in dispute to 
our own low sphere of intellect. 
Our souls are as precious as those 
of philosophers ; and we stand in 
need of knowing what is truth, as 
much as they. And, blessed be 
God, he has put into our hands 
means of knowing it suitable to 
our station; even a revelation of 
his own mind and will. The Bi- 
ble is not a treatise on philosophy, 
but a revelation of divine merey— 
of the manner in which mercy is 
bestowed, and a sinner saved ; and 
of those rules of conduct we are 
required to observe—a subject 
with which philosophy has no- 
thing todo. Talk they of philo- 
sophical experiments? Let them 
talk on to eternity, and welcome. 
Let them continue to make ex- 
periments on light, on fire, on wa- 
ter, on air, on earth, on minerals, 
and on all the natural works of 
God. . Let them employ the cru- 
cible, the electrifying machine, the 
telescope, and the microscope. 
They may be very useful, in their 
generation, by displaying and elu- 
cidating the wonderful works of 
our Creator. But let them not 
pretend to discover his mind from 
material objects, or to find out his 
methods of mercy by these instru- 
ments. At least, let them -not 
sport with our salvation, in their 
favourite walks of science. 

Would it not be impertinent in 
a watchmaker, because he under- 
stands machinery, to pretend to 
instruct you in the tillage of your 
fields, or in the cultivation of your 
gardens? And would it not he 
more so, should he make use of 
insulting epithets, because you 
will not submit to bis mechanica! 
suggestions? He may be an emi- 
nent mechanic, and yet a very 
ignorant farmer. Let every one 
mind his own business, and leave 
others to mind theirs. In like 
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manner, let ey mee philoso- 
phize as much as they please on 
subjects of philosophy, but let 
them not torture divine revelation, 
by any of their chymical opera- 
tions or experiments on matter. 
Nor let them frighten you with the 
bug-bear of attachment to doctrines, 
as if you had never attained to 
freedom of thought; for, much as 
they talk of liberality of mind, and 
freedom of inquiry, they seem, of 
all men, to be the most enslaved tu 
opinion. They are so tied down 
to the imperious dictates of their 
own prejudices, or pretended rea- 
son, that they are not free to be- 
lieve God himself. But let these 
gentlemen believe what they may, 
and say and write what they will, 
let us remember, that either the 
Bible is the word of God, or it 
is not. If not, let them make it 
appear, by plain and sober argu- 
ments; and not by sarcasm and 
contemptuous sneers. If it be, 
let us humbly believe its contents, 
without having recourse to ‘ vain 
philosophy,” which has nothing to 
do in the matter. 

To conclude; let all men, who 
have any regard for Jesus Christ, 
for the holy Scriptures, and for 
divine truth, heartily unite in 
praying, From Socinianism, Ari- 
anism, and Deism; good Lord, de- 
liver us and all mankind ! 


Seeeeeetee 


ON THE PHRASE “ LITTLE ONES,” 
IN MATT. xviii. 10—14, 


By the phrase “little ones” is 
generally understood—believers, 
like children in their docility and 
freedom from ambition. Some 
persons have considered that it 
refers to infants only. Au at- 
tempt is made in the following re- 
marks to confirm the latter opinion. 
The difficulty of ascertaining to 
whom the phrase directly refers, 
arises not so much from the words 
used, as from the connexion in 
which they are introduced. Had 
the _—— in question formed the 
Jd 
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substance of a separate conversa- 
tion between Christ and his dis- 
ciples, 1ittle doubt would have 
been entertained of pexpwr, “ little 
ones,” being applicable to infants 
alone. The meaning of the phrase 
must then be sought from the 
context. 

Unquestionably the Saviour, 
from the second to the fifth verse, 
speaks only of children. If it 
should be imagined that the phrase 
** little child,” in the fifth verse, 
is used in a metaphorical sense, 
an examination of the parallel 
passage in Mark ix. 36. will prove 
that no such sense is to be under- 
stood, but that it must be taken 
literally. ‘« He took the child in 
his arms, and said, whosoever shall 
receive one of such children in my 
name receiveth me.” Terms more 
explicit, in reference to children 
in could scarcely have been 
found. 

The Saviour, probably still hold- 
ing the child in his arms, proceeds 
in his discourse, and says, ‘‘ Who- 
so shall offend one of these little 
ones believing on me,” &c. 

The demonstrative pronoun 
‘* these,” implies the presence and 
indication of the object. That 
object must have been either the 
child or the disciples. It appears 
improbable, however, that the 
disciples were pointed at by the 
Saviour, since, though in the house 
of a friend, they appear to have 
been the only auditors, and were 
moreover indulging at the very 
time an ambitious spirit. 

The caution respecting these 
‘* little ones,” appears then to have 
been given to the disciples; or 
otherwise we must suppose, that 
Christ gave instructions respecting 
the manner in which his disciples 
were to be treated, when no per- 
son was present to receive those 
instructions—a mode of proceed- 
ing notcustomary with the Saviour. 

It appears from the parallel 

assage in Mark ix. 36—42. that 
Matthew has not narrated the 


whole of the conversation. After 
Christ had spoken of receiving 
children in his name, John inter- 
rupted him, by saying that him- 
self and his companions had for- 
bidden some person casting out 
devils in Christ’s name, because he 
was not of their number. Jesus 
reproved them for their illiberality 
and rashness, and then proceeded 
with his discourse, as related by 
Matt. xviii. 6. That such persons 
were not the ‘little ones,” will 
appear evident, from the fact that 
they were not present, and from 
the questionable character of their 
pretensions to faith and miracu- 
lous power. Nor is it probable, 
that these persons were distin- 
guished for their humility and free- 
dom from ambition, the only sense 
in which pexpwy can be understood 
i the present case, if not used 
in its ordinary and literal signifi- 
cation. The inference to be drawn 
from these considerations is, that 
by the phrase “little ones” through- 
vut the passage, is intended chil- 
dren in the period of infancy. 

The legitimacy of this conclu- 
sion is questioned, on account 
of the qualifying clause “ believing 
on me.” Infants, it is said, are 
incapable of believing, therefore 
cannot be included among ‘“ these 
little ones.” 

This is undoubtedly a strong 
objection, and did not the circum- 
stances already considered, to- 
gether with some of the subse- 
quent remarks of Christ, lead us 
to put a different construction on 
the qualifying clause, the argu- 
ment in favour of infants must be 
given up. 

As it is conceived that the 
narrative has reference only to in- 
fants, the clause “ believing on 
me” must, therefore, be under- 
stood in a sense applicable to 
them only. 

The “little ones” are capable 
of receiving the principle of faith 
—the disposition to believe, though 
incapable of exercising it. Jere- 
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miah and John the Baptist were 
sanctified from their birth. In- 
fants dying, it is admitted, are 
saved ; but as subjects of original 
depravity, they can be saved only 
by being regenerated, or by re- 
ceiving those divine principles, 
which, were ‘their mental faculties 
developed, would undoubtedly be 
exercised. Viewing the clause in 
its connection, it would seem that 
the Saviour referred not so much 
to the act of believing, as to their 
capability of receiving a disposi- 
tion to believe. 

If their inability to believe be 
deemed conclusive against infants 
being considered ‘these little 
ones,” it may be asked, why are 
infants to be treated as disciples, 
and why does the Saviour consi- 
der the reception of them in his 
name, as a favour done to him- 
self? «* Whoso receiveth one such 
little child in my name receiveth 
me.” If children are to be viewed 
only in reference to their mental 
capacities, then, surely, the latter 
consideration is inapplicable to 
them also. We have previously 
shown, however, that the injunc- 
tion ‘‘to receive” respects chil- 
dren only, and we now conclude 
that the caution not to ‘ offend” 
respects the same objects. 

Moreover, the awfulness of the 
condition of those who give of- 
fence, arises from their having en- 
dangered the salvation of ‘these 
little ones” believing in Christ, and 
whom the Father wills not that 
they should perish, a circumstance 
unlikely to transpire in the case of 
real believers, and a mode of speak- 
ing, if understood of such, incom- 
patible with some of the doctrines 
of revelation. 

The Mosaic dispensation was 
not yet abolished. The children 
were still regarded in the same fa- 
vourable light as ever. Hence 
the same mode of speaking would 
be adopted in reference to them. 
** Little ones” and children are 
represented by Moses and the 
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prophets, as exercising’ the same 
attention to religious duties, and 
tendering the same obedience to 
divine commands as their parents, 
though mentally and physically 
incapable. The religious connec- 
tion between parents and children 
was established by the laws of 
God—a connection, the dissolu- 
tion of which does not appear to 
have been contemplated by Christ 
in the new dispensation he was 
about to establish. It is not im- 
probable, however, that the dis- 
ciples imagined that this connec. 
tion was to be abolished, and con- 
sequently, that infants were not to 
be so favourably regarded as be- 
fore. Hence the propriety of the 
caution given by Christ to his 
disciples, against giving offence to 
these “little ones:” intimating, 
that refusing a child the offices of 
piety, and the ordinances of reli- 
gion which it is capable of receiv- 
ing, would, even under the Chris- 
tian economy, be considered as a 
means ‘‘ of offence”—as throwing 
a stumbling block in the way of 
their salvation. 

The conduct of Christ and his 
disciples, a short time after, when 
infants were brought to him that 
he should bless them, affords the 
best practical commentary on this 
part of the Saviour’s conversation. 
Luke xviii. 15, 16. Two en- 
quiries are naturally suggested by 
this circumstance, Why did Christ 
rebuke his disciples for their con- 
duct? and what encouragement 
had the parents to expect that their 
infants would be received? The 
propriety of the rebuke can be 


justified only on the ground, that 


by the disciples forbidding infants 
to be brought to Christ, they 
evinced a want of benevolence, 
and a disregard to the letter and 
spirit of those injunctions and 
cautions which he had previously 
given them. The character of 
Christ forbids the supposition, that 
he would have ahaha for being 
altogether ignorant of his inten- 
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tions respecting children—they 
were guilty of disobedience, and 
therefore justly merited reproof. 

The only satisfactory reply to 
the second inquiry is, that the 
parents had heard of this conversa- 
tion between Christ and his dis- 
ciples. He does not appear to 
have given any public invitation to 

arents to bring their children. 
They evidently brought them, 
knowing his benevolent character, 
and having heard that his disci- 
ples were commanded to receive 
children in his name; they there- 
fore reasonably indulged the hope 
that he would not refuse them. 

The whole circumstance implies 
previous information on this very 
subject ; and as in no other pas- 
sage that information can be found, 
than the one we have been con- 
sidering, the inference may be 
justly ang that in that passage 
the allusion is to children only— 
to children as capable of receiving 
spiritual blessings. 

Having then ascertained that the 
phrases “ little ones,” and “little 
child,” in the fifth and sixth verses, 
are used in reference to children 
only, it follows that in the tenth 
and fourteenth verses the allusion 
is to children also: and most 
cheering is the information, that 
these latter verses impart respect- 
ing infants—they share in the be- 
nevolent regards of the Eternal 
Father, they are interested in the 
glorious mediation of the Son, and 
are, moreover, objects of angelic 
guardianship and care. 

IGNOTUs. 


A at a tt et ted 


ON SINGING. 


THERE is someting ineffably fas- 
cinating in music. The melody 
and harmony of sounds have a 
thrilling effect on the feelings. 
Passions the most noble, or the 
most tender, are excited by the in- 
spiring tones of the martial air, or 
the plaintive cadences of the fu- 
neral dirge. In defiance of all our 
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non-con principles, we have often 
felt our judgments subdued, and 
our feelings brought into the most 
delightful sensations, when, tread- 
ing ‘the long drawn aisle,” we 
have heard the chanting of the 
cathedral. music, and the deep- 
toned chords of the organ, pealing 
along the fretted vault of the an- 
cient edifice. 

Whether instrumental music is 
lawful or unlawful in the worship 
of a Christian church, we venture 
not to determine; but that singing 
is a part of public worship, and 
that it should be conducted at 
least decently, and in order, is un- 
questionable. The contrast be- 
tween the choral singers in a ca- 
thedral, and the singing in a non- 
conformist assembly, is the most 
perfect that can be well imagined. 
The sottness of the one, and the 
vociferation of the other; the de- 
licate expression of the one, and 
the nasal twang of the other; 
the simple and melodious airs of 
the one, and often the want both 
of simplicity and melody in the 
other, forms a striking difference 
in this part of public worship. 

Singing is a noble part of the 
worship of the church militant. 
That it should be conducted with 
a want of propriety and devotion 
is greatly to be lamented. In 
London, this part of the service is 
sometimes perfectly grotesque. An 
individual, who seems to be more 
skilled in grimace and vociferation 
than in singing, is made the pre- 
centor of the congregation. In 
the country, a little body of men 
designated ‘* the singers” who 
seem to imagine that music con- 
sists in noise, collect together, and 
instead of aiding the devotion, only 
excite the mirth of the ungodly ; 
or if there happen to be what is 
termed science among them, their 
tones are so unearthly, that the 
dull ear of the auditory fails to 
catch a single chord. 

In turning over the dusty folios 
of our ancestors, it is surprising to 
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find that though they treat largely 
on the means of grace, singing has 
had a very little part of their at- 
tention; even our modern Dwight, 
whose ramifications are numerous 
enough, has passed by this part of 
the sacred duties; and yet there is 
scarcely a branch of public worship 
more difficult to regulate, and 
which calls forth a greater diver- 
sity of opinion. 

Were the design of this Chris- 
tian duty kept in view, it would be 
attended to much more scripturally. 
If at any time the church on earth 
seems to assimilate to the employ- 
ment of the Church in Heaven, it 
is when a worshipping assembly 
unite in one common song of praise 
to him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and to the Lamb that has redeemed 
us by his blood. Singing is repre- 
sented by the sacred writers as an 
act of adoration. This is the de- 
scription given of it in reference to 
heaven. They sing the song of 
Moses and the Lamb, saying, 
great and marvellous are thy works, 
&ec. and a similar design is at- 
tached to it on earth; we are to 
‘«*‘ make melody to the Lord.” The 
whole of this duty is spiritual ; it is 
expressive of holy joy; ‘if any 
is merry let him sing Psalms.” It 
is calculated to promote our spi- 
ritual edification, ‘‘ teaching and 
admonishing one another in psalms 
and hymns, and spiritual songs, 
singing to the Lord.” Now were 
this impressed on the mind when 
singing, how much sweeter would 
be the music, and much more de- 
votional the employ. 

The style of singing in modern 
days is very objectionable. This is 
to be accounted for partly by the 
degeneracy of taste in reference to 
musical compositions. Since music, 
which once ranked among the fine 
arts, has been reduced to a board- 
ing-school accomplishment, there 
has been a gradual declension in 
the science. Execution has taken 
the place of taste, and melody and 
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harmony has been superseded by 
noise and variations. This has in 
some measure affected singing in 
public worship. Tunes are intro- 
duced which seem suited to any 
thing rather than the worship of 
God. The style of singing ought 
to be simple. Those fine old me- 
lodies, one of which it is said 
Handel would have given his Mes- 
siah to have composed, now rarely 
drop onthe ear; and the miserable 
substitutes for these are fugues, 
more noisy than harmonious, and 
still more ludicrous from the jargon 
they make in the words. Tunes 
of this description are not suited 
to public worship; if they are 
sung, they ought to be connected 
with a fine melody, that the ear 
may not be distracted, as well as 
the mind confused, by the mingling 
of sounds as harsh and as multi- 
tudinous as the voices in a Jewish 
synagogne. 

There ought to be a special re- 
gard to devotion in the composition 
of tunes for public worship. The 
singing of such as have the style of 
a glee or catch is most unfavour- 
able for the excitement of spiritu- 
ality of mind. It is a modern 
fancy to introduce the airs of the 
theatre into the temple of God. 
The effect is miserable; the ori- 
ginal air is spoiled by the mutila- 
tion it undergoes in adapting it to 
sacred language, while the asso- 
ciation which is made in the mind 
of an amateur, by occasionally 
catching a tone, which reminds 
him more of the song than the 
psalm, is painful in the highest 
degree. 

Were the frame of mind in which 
this delightful part of worship 
ought to be performed, carefully 
attended to, many of the evils 
connected with it would cease. It 
is to be lamented that this part of 
devotional service is not sufficiently 
viewed in its spiritual character ; 
men would dread to pray, with- 
out having in the exercise the ap- 








pearance of devotion ; yet in sing- 
ing God is often approached with 
perfect thoughtlessness. 

** We mock him with a solemn sound, 

Upon a thoughtless tongue.” 

How very often singing is mere 
personal gratification. What is 
the performance of those compo- 
sitions called Pieces and Anthems, 
in the midst of a worshipping as- 
sembly, but an attempt at display- 
ing musical talent. Ask the con- 
science of the singer, is it for the 
glory of God, is it for the edifi- 
cation of the church? you are to 
admonish one another in psalms, 
&c.; if not, we should deeply 
consider, that neither the day nor 
the service will admit of such a 

. line of conduct; whatever we do, 
and especially in things that are 
sacred, we are to do all to the 
glory of God. 

It is to be regretted, that this 
part of divine worship is not more 
generally regarded. Many whose 
voices are heard with enchant- 
ment in the drawing room, remain 
perfectly silent while the praises 
of God are sung in his earthly 
sanctuary. Every one that has 
ability to sing, ought to sing; and 
whether this part of worship be 
conducted by a precentor, or by a 
select choir, it is the duty of all to 
unite in celebrating the praises of 
God and the Lamb. May the 
day not be far distant, when con- 
gregational singing will be more 
general, and be characterized by a 
style more edifying and devotional. 

G. VEcTIs. 


a tate at tet et tad 


ON THE SCRIPTURAL AUTHORITY 
FOR MINISTERIAL ADDRESSES 
TO SINNERS. 


(To the Editors.) 


GENTLEMEN,—Y our correspon- 
dent who signs himself Veritas, (in 
the C.M. for September), is desirous 
of knowing, First, ‘« Whether he 
is correct in assuming, that. in- 
spired men have spoken of God in 
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the strain he has mentioned? To 
know what that strain is, I must 
refer the reader to the paper itself, 
which he will find in the Magazine 
for September, page 476, and have 
no doubt, but that after a careful 
perusal, he will agree with me, 
that the gentleman is right, for he 
has not only assumed, (by which 
we understand supposition without 
proof,) but has really and con- 
vincingly proved that they did 
thus speak of God. But after he 
has given us full demonstrative 
evidence, that both inspired pro- 
phets and apostles spake of God 
as ‘ designing and wishing,’ what 
the great Creator and only wise 
Governor of the universe ‘“ fore- 
saw would never be accomplished ;” 
he expresses his doubts as to “the 
possibility of fully understanding, 
how the God of perfect truth and 
sincerity can truly and sincerely 
represent himself as ‘ designing and 
wishing,’ what his fore-knowledge 
tells him will never be attained.” 
Now, that God is a Being of in- 
finite perfection is a pleasing truth, 
and if a truth, then it must follow, 
that an infinitely perfect Being 
must know all things past, present, 
and to come. Whatever difficulties 
may appear to us in the events of 
his Providence, all is clear and 
plain to Him. With him there is 
nothing contingent, nothing that 
excites surprise; what he sees done 
to-day, he foresaw yesterday, and 
if yesterday, he foresaw it from 
eternity. But simply to foresee 
an event, whether that event be 
good or bad, does not in the least 
contribute to bring about that 
event. 

Fore-knowledge simply consi- 
dered, and apart from determina- 
tion, or the decree of God, effects 
nothing, and can have no influ- 
ence at all upon the actions and 
tempers of men, considered as 
subjects of moral government. 
And as God, the moral Governor 
of the universe, is infinitely perfect, 
so also is he perfectly good; and 
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consequently, cannot either design 
or decree any thing but what is 
positively good. But design and 
determination, or decree, are not 
synonymous terms: for God de- 
crees no event which he does not 
design to accomplish; but he de- 
signs many things, and appoints 
proper means for their accomplish- 
ment, which he has not determined 
to effect. When God created man 
holy, and provided every thing 
suitable to his nature, taste, and 
necessities in paradise, he de- 
signed his happiness, and sincerely 
intended that he should continue 
holy and happy; but he did not 
decree or determine that no temp- 
tation should assail him, that no- 
thing should transpire to interrupt 
his happiness, and rob him both 
of his purity and peace. Had not 
God designed sincerely the happi- 
ness of man in his first creation ; 
he could not have been a Being 
perfectly good: and had he deter- 
mined or decreed that no event 
should draw him from his alle- 
giance, and hurl him from his feli- 
city, he could not have fallen. 
‘* For his council shall stand, and 
he will do all his pleasure.” It 
appears, therefore, evident to me, 
and I would say it with deference 
to the opinions of others, but to 
the honour of my Maker, that as 
a Being of perfect goodness, God 
did sincerely design the happiness 
of man when first created—that as 
a Being of perfect knowledge, he 
did foresee that man would fall 
from that state of purity and happi- 


ness—that as a Righteous Gover-- 


nor commanding only what was 
right, and affording all necessary 
means for the performance of every 
part of commanded duty, he must 
be grieved when man became a 
transgressor. He was grieved, 
because, by the fall, the kind de- 
sign of God in making his crea- 
ture holy, and in furnishing him 
with suitable and sufficient means 
to retain this state of holiness, and 
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do the will of his great Creator, 
was frustrated—the Divine autho- 
rity was disregarded, aad sin, with 
all. its tremendous consequences, 
was introduced. All of which the 
great Eternal and all powerful 
God could have prevented, if he 
had so determined or decreed. 

As Veritas appears to have had 
his mind exercised on the subject 
of the designs of God, in a way 
very similar to my own, I should 
have been happy to have known 
what meaning he attaches to the 
term Design. If, by design, he 
means an end proposed, from the 
appointment of suitable means for 
the attaining that end, then it will 
neither appear “ difficult nor im- 
possible to understand how the God 
of perfect truth and sincerity can 
truly and sincerely represent him- 
self, as ‘ designing and wishing,’ 
what his fore-knowledge tells, him 
will never be accomplished or at- 
tained.” For as God, as a Being 
of perfect and unchanging good- 
ness, designed the obedience and 
happiness of man when first created, 
so he designs his happiness now. 

As God is unchangeable. in his 
nature, so also is he in his designs. 
The changed character of man has 
not at all altered the designs of 
Jehovah towards man, for “ He is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever.” The designs of God are 
seen from the appointment of suit- 
able and appropriate means for the 
attainment of the blessings, which 
he promises to bestow in a pre- 
scribed way, and which blessings 
are necessary for the happiness of 
man. These means he commands 
us to use; and if through the de- 
pravity of the heart, and the obsti- 
nacy of the will, the command is 
disregarded, the means despised, 
hypocritically used, or altogether 
neglected, the event is the same, 
The design of God in the appoint- 
ment of the means is frustrated, 
the sinner pursues his forbidden 
course, and the only Law-giver is 
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grieved and angry with him for his 
ingratitude, obstinacy, and unbe- 
lief. Thus God designs what he 
foresaw would never be accom- 
plished, and truly and sincerely 
wishes the happiness of those who 
erish in disobedience and unbe- 
lief. When God sent John “ to 
bear witness to Christ as the true 
light,” it was with the design, as 
your correspondent maintains, 
** that all men, wherever the testi- 
mony was declared, might believe 
on him.” When Jesus gave the 
commission to his apostles “to 
preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture,” it was the sincere design of 
the Saviour, that every creature 
wherever the Gospel was pro- 
claimed might hear, believe, and 
be saved. 

But while such was evidently 
the design of God in sending John, 
that all should believe; and of 
Christ, in sending his apostles to 

reach, that every creature might 
on believe, and be saved; yet 
itis also evident, that it was not 
the determination of God to sub- 
due the enmity of the heart of 
every man, who heard the Gospel, 
to renew his soul, and make him a 
“‘ new creature in Christ Jesus.” 
Had God determined or decreed, 
that he would accomplish, by his 
power and grace, all that he de- 
signed, by the appointment of suit- 
able means—all who heard the 
Gospel would have believed, re- 
pented, and have been eternally 
saved. If by design, then, your 
correspondent means decree, he is 
wrong according to my humble 
opinion, in attaching one and the 
same meaning to words expressing 
two things very different in their 
nature and final results. The de- 
sign of God is seen in the appoint- 
ment of the means of grace—his 
purpose or decree in making these 
means effectual. The desigus of 


God may be frustrated by the 
wickedness of men, and certainly 
will, unless prevented by sovereign 
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grace, the exertion of his own 
power, ‘dispensed according to his 
own will, and manifesting the riches 
and greatness of his mercy. 

The designs of God in the ap- 
pointment of suitable means, leaves 
the sinner without excuse; but the 
grace of God, communicated in 
regeneration according to his 
own eternal purpose, effects the 
renovation of the heart, delivers 
the soul from death, leads the man 
to Christ, and fits him for the high 
enjoyment of heaven. 

If this view of the subject, 
should throw any light on the 
passages of Scripture which Veri- 
tas has brought forward, and should 
assist him or any other person to 
understand with greater accuracy 


the dealings of God with men—if 


it should solve any difficulty, or 
encourage him or any of his breth- 
ren to speak with greater freedom 
to sinners, who, regardless of all 
the claims of God to their obedi- 
ence and love, are seeking death 
in the errors of their ways, I shall 
be truly happy. 

P.S. I hope, if the present ob- 
servations prove acceptable, to be 
able, at some future period, to com- 
ply with the second request of 
Veritas, and show that Ministers 
are bound to adopt a similar strain 
with prophets and apostles, in 
their addresses to sinners. 


Sat te te tn td 


BISHOP KENNETT’S GIFT TO AN 
AMERICAN LIBRARY. 


(To the Editors.) 


AMONG the trifles, in the old book 
line, in me gemeein is ** Bis- 
LIOTHECZ AMERICANE PRIMO- 
DIA. An Attempt towards laying 
the Foundation of an American Li- 
brary, in several Books, Papers, and 
Writings, humbly given to the So- 
ciety for [the] Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, for the 
perpetual Use and Benefit of their 
Members,their Missionaries, Friends, 
Correspondents, and others con- 
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cerned in the good Design of plant- 
ing and promoting Christianity, &c. 
London. 1713.” 

This printed catalogue, besides 
the Dedication by the donor, Bi- 
shop Kennett, an Advertisement 
by the Rev. Robert Watts, and an 
Index written by the latter mention- 
ed gentleman, occupies 273 quarto 
pages, and contains the titles of a 
geat number of interesting works. 
These titles are arranged chrono- 
logically; and hence, the former 
part, commencing with “* The Voy- 
age of Mapoc ap Owin Gul- 
NETH,” relates chiefly to the dis- 
covery of America. In the suc- 
ceeding pages, we have, inter- 
mixed, several theological works, 
by the first settlers in New Eng- 
land. 

Tn the Dedication is the follow- 
ing passage, expressive of the 
benevolent design of the writer :— 
« I do hereby engage for the de- 
livery of my little store, (according 
to this printed catalogue,) upon 
demand made on me, or my as- 
signs, as soon as there is set apart 
any such convenient room or place 
for the reception and safe custody of 
the said books and papers, for the 
continued use and benefit of this 
corporation, and their successors 
for ever.” p. itii— Query. Was 
such convenient room or place 
ever provided; or is this collec- 
tion of books, &c., still in ex- 
istence ? W.E. 


SN tn tt tt teal 


JONAH’S MISSION TO NINEVEH. 


*6 So God the vengeance of his hand with-. 
drew ; 

He fook no forfeiture, although ’twas due ; 

The if that once he meant, he now forgot, 

Cancelled the forfeit bond and did it not. 


Here mayest thou see how prayer and true 
repentance 

Do strive with God, prevait, and turn 
his sentence, 

From strokes to stroaking, and from plagues 
infernal, 

To boundless mercy and to life eternal.” 

QUARLES. 


Most of those mighty cities of 
antiquity, which have fallen to 
New SERIEs, Svp. 1825. 
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decay, either by the crumbling 
touch of time, or by the speedier 
devastations of war, have yet left 
behind them some vestige, some 
indistinct tracery of their former 
greatness. Thus the fragments of 
the once gorgeous temple of He- 
liopolis, the broken columns, and 
half demolished edifices of Pal- 
myra, and the ruins of Babylon, 
stretching out in all their dreary 
magnificence, still remain to at- 
test the tale of former glory and 
departed grandeur. But of Nine- 
veh, ‘that great city,” as it is 
simply but expressively desig- 
nated in the language of inspira- 
tion—once the emporium of the 
whole ancient world—-the rival of 
the mighty Babylon, and the ca- 
pital of the mightiest monarchy 
upon the earth, not a single me- 
morial remains; its very site is no 
longer discernible ; nor is there a 
spot on which the eye of the tra- 
veller, or the conjecture of the an- 
tiquary, can, with any certainty 
linger, as the sepulchre of its for- 
mer pomp, and opulence, and 
power. It appears indeed to have 
fallen to dust long ere the period 
to which the comparatively mo- 
dern researches of the antiquary 
extend. : 
But let us permit our imagina- 
tions to travel back to that remote 
period in which Nineveh flourish- 
ed, and call up its long evanished 
glories to an ideal existence. Let 
us imagine it fora while asit stood 
when it darkened the Tigris, on 
the banks of which it was situated, 
with its gigantic shadow, and 
frowned over the hostile regions 
of Mesopotamia, in all the ter- 
rors of its battlements and bul- 
warks. Let us imagine its immense 
walls rearing themselves in all 
the haughtiness of war, and 


thronged with their myriads of 

warders, and receiving, through 

their wide and massy gates, the 

wealth of commerce, the tribute of 

subject provinces, and returning 

armies, bearing with them the fame 
4T 
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of conquest and the spoils of na- 

tions; or pouring forth, by the 

same means, their haughty em- 

bassies, or fresh legions, bent upon 

extended dominion and renewed 

triumphs. Let us imagine too the 

Tigris rolling before them, its obe- 
dient waves freighted with the 
vessels of traffic, or the armaments 
of war. Thus reaching forth a 
pacific or a martial power, and 
making its mighty arm or its so- 
vereign voice to be felt in remote 
regions. And let us also imagine 
the interior of the city, on a scale 
answerable to the magnificence of 
its outward aspect; its gorgeous 
array of temples and palaces, on 
which man had lavished all his art, 
and the wealth of Assyria its trea- 
sures; its groves, and fountains, 
and delicious gardens, for in the 
splendid cities of antiquity nature 
was not, as now, prohibited from 
mingling with the meretricious or- 
naments of art, but lent to them 
her own surpassing loveliness and 
lustre. Fields, and vineyards, and 
gardens smiled amidst the bustle of 
commerce and the splendour of 
architecture. Imagine too the 
hum and the bustle of the mighty 
city, instinct with life and motion, 
and its luxuries and its wealth, and 
its show and its glitter, and mag- 
nificence ; imagine all these things 
in order to form some faint idea of 
what Nineveh was in the days of 
its prosperity. 

But still Nineveh was ignorant 
and destitute of that which can 
alone confer true glory ; and He 
who is the splendour of a far greater 
city, was not “ the light in the 
midst of it;” it was devoid of re- 
ligion and the knowledge of the 
only true God. Its children were 
the votaries of avarige and Just, 
voluptuousness and pleasure. The 


voice of song, and laughter, and. 


merriment, and the strains of the 
harp, and the lute, and the viol, 
were unceasingly heard in her 
palaces of marble and her walls of 
porphyry. But they were guilty of 
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far deeper sins, and war and ra- 
pine and every other crime occu- 
pied the intervals of revelry. 

To this city then—the reality of 
the faint vision we have called up, 
which had so awfully perverted 
the blessings of God—* whose 
glory was its shame,” the prophet 
of the Lord was sent to thunder 
forth the denunciation of ven- 
geance. Letus imagine him, (ani- 
mated by the recollection of his 
late deliverance, to a determina- 
tion fearlessly to promulge the 
purport of his mission,) enter- 
ing the gates of Nineveh, and 
looking down with contempt as 
an ambassador from heaven upon 
all its short-lived grandeur. Let 
us imagine him traversing its wide 
and majestic streets, and proclaim- 
ing with all the confidence and 
dignity of inspiration, *‘ Yet forty 
days and Nineveh shall be over- 
thrown.” It was a brief but an 
appalling threatening, and the 
men to whom it was addressed felt 
it to be so. There was something 
even in its indistinctness which 
would tend to inspireawe. ‘Yet 
forty days and Nineveh shall be 
overthrown.” There was no inti- 
mation that mercy might be sought, 
or that repentance might be in 
time—there was no intimation of 
the means of accomplishment. Had 
he told them that their enemies 
should lay siege to Nineveh, and 
destroy it within the predicted 
period, they would probably have 
pointed to what they conceived 
their impregnable bulwarks, and 
laughed his declaration to scorn. 
But he simply exclaimed, “ Yet 
forty days and Nineveh shall be 
overthrown.” There was nothing 
in the conduct or the appearance 
of the prophet, which could in- 
duce the people he addressed to 
believe his words the wanderings 
of insanity, or the artifice of an 
impostor ; they listened to him as 
the oracle of God. 

And they conducted him to the 
presence of their king ; but before 
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him, though the mightiest of earthly 
potentates,his language wasstill the 
same, ‘* Yet forty days and Nine- 
veh shall be overthrown ;” and the 
pride, and the majesty, and the 
power of all Assyria, fell before 
this denunciation. ‘‘ The king 
arose from his throne and laid his 
robe from him, and covered him 
with sackcloth, and sat in ashes” — 
the oriental symbols of the most 
profound grief—and proclaimed to 
the inhabitants of Nineveh, the 
joint decree of himself and nobles, 
a general fast and a departure from 
the “ evil that was in their hands.” 
“‘ Who can tell” said they “if the 
Lord will turn and repent, and 
turn away from his fierce anger 
that we perish not.” What a de- 
monstration of the efliciency of 
God’s word was this! And He 
whose tender mercies are over all 
his works, disappointed not their 
hopes, nor forgot their repentance 
and their prayers, notwithstand- 
ing their aggravated transgres- 
sions, but spared their proud city 
from the desolation he had threat- 
ened. In all this appeared the 
efficacy of the divine threatening 
—the extensive influence that at- 
tended the message—and the uni- 
versal belief'which it met with even 
from the abandoned people. Con- 
science smote them at the same 
time with the prophet’s words. 
But yet, strange to say, he who 
had been the bearer of this de- 
nunciation, though he ought to 
have rejoiced in its reception and 
efficacy, murmured at its non-ful- 


filment, and he who had but lately - 


been so remarkable an instance 
of the divine mercy himself, re- 
pined at this extended display of 
it. He even intimates that he had 
foreseen the disappointment of his 
threatening, chap. iv. 2. 

Tt appears extraordinary that 
the prophet did not reason thus 
with himself: «If God had cer- 
tainly intended the destruction 
of Nineveh, why send me as the 
herald of its approach? if he did 
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not intend to give them an oppor- 
tunity for repentance, why com- 
mission me to warn them of their 
danger? why so urgent to over- 
come my reluctance, and impel me 
thither? But let us not judge him 
too harshly. It was not from an 
entirely selfish consideration, or a 
concern for his own honour as a 
prophet, that he was displeased at 
the reprieve of Nineveh; but pos- 
sibly he felt jealous also for the 
honour of God, and feared lest his 
holy name should be blasphemed. 
But how surprisingly endearing 
does the character of God appear 
upon this occasion. He was gen- 
tle though his prophet was cruel ; 
he had turned from his fierce anger, 
and spared the guilty Nineveh, 
and now his servant, who had been 
trusted with the revelation of his 
will, dared to manifest discontent 
with God’s mercy, and to answer 
to the mild and affectionate ques- 
tion which God had addressed to 
him, as to the reasonableness of 
his anger—* I do well to be angry 
even unto death.” But with what 
compassion and patience did the 
Almighty bear with him! It ap- 
pears that Jonah had retired to 
the suburbs of the city, to watch 
there and ‘‘ see what would become 
of it,” still anxiously hoping, de- 
luded man! that God would for- 
bear his purpose of mercy, and at 
once assert the claims of his own 
justice, and the truth of his pro- 
phet’s warning. And as he sat 
there anxiously waiting for the ap- 
pearance of hostile armies, or pes- 
tilence, or earthquake, or some one 
instrument of destruction, the gourd 
which had sprung up by the com- 
passionate command of God, to 
refresh him by its shadow, withered 
away, and he was left exposed to 
the heat of a tropical sun, and to 
the arid breath of the Sirocco. It 
was under this comparativel 
slight infliction of personal are 
fering, that the prophet again broke 
out into irreverential language and 
furious passion. But by this God 
4T2 
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showed him, in the most lenient 
way, the impropriety of his con- 
duct, Behold thine inconsistency ; 
‘* thou hast had pity on the gourd, 
for which thou hast not laboured, 
which came up in a night, and 
withered in a night; and yet 
wouldst have consigned a noble 
city with all the inhabitants to 
ruin; but should not I spare Ni- 
neveh, that great city, which con- 
tains more than six score thousand 
persons, who cannot discern be- 
tween their right hand and their 
left, and also much cattle.” Well 
might the prophet say, as hé had 
hefore said, to the Lord, ‘‘ I knew 
that thou art a gracious God and 
merciful, slow to anger, and of 
great kindness.” Who is there— 
who can there be, with heart so 
cold, that he fails to be affected 
at this display of the mercy of 
God, manifested at once, in his 
care for the great mass of his de- 
pendent creatures, and in his indul- 
gent forbearance, pity, and patience 
towards sinners, who have deserved, 
and against whom he may have 
threatened death. 


SPeeesesseses 


ANSWER TO THE INQUIRIES RE- 
SPECTING THE INDEPENDENT 
CHURCH FORMERLY AT BURY 
STREET. 


As a constant reader of your ex- 
cellent Magazine, I in course no- 
ticed the article from your corre- 
spondent C. C., in the number for 
last July, in which he makes seve- 
ral inquiries respecting the ancient 
and once respectable church that for- 
merly assembled in Bury Street, St. 
Mary Axe. I am indeed surprised, 
that those inquiries, which espe- 
cially related to property in trust 
for public benefit have not been 
met long before this, by those who 
are accountable for its appro- 
priation.- Having no connection 
with the venerable pastor, or that 
faithful band, which I find still 
adhere to him, I can only inform 
your readers of a little adventure 


of my own, by which I came into 
possession of the few facts [ will 
now relate. Having often heard 
the Rev. T. Beck preach, while at 
Bury Street, I was solicitous again 
to listen to his instructive labours 
before he should so far descend 
into the vale of years, as to preach 
no more. Having learned that the 
church assembled on the Sabbath 
morning for worship, on the pre- 
mises of a haberdasher near Duke’s 
Place, Houndsditch, I not long 
since succeeded in discovering the 
house, and having gently rapped, 
the door was opened by a female, 
who met me with a look of in- 
quiry, which led me to ask, “ If 
public worship was not held there?” 
—‘* Do you know Mr. Beck?” 
was herreply. I answered,“ Yes, 
as a public character; but is the 
service only for those who know 
your minister?” She said, “ O 
no; but it is so private, that I 
wonder any one should find it 
out, except those who belong,” I 
was now permitted to pass through 
the little shop, into a small paved 
yard, from whence I ascended a 
dark narrow stairease, which was 
so filled with a fetid atmosphere, 
that I was glad when it introduced 
me to the little room in which the 
congregation was assembled. The 
apartment is in a very dirty and 
truly dilapidated state, with a 
miserable stove, and, indeed, it 
appears to be a deserted tailor’s 
work-shop. A few forms, and a 
petty desk, for it deserves not the 
title of a pulpit, constitute the fur- 
niture of this humble sanctuary. 
Iimmediately recognized in the per- 
son of the venerable preacher, the 
minister whom twenty years ago I 
respected and admired, but bear- 
ing in his person the marks which 
twenty years leave on most men 
who have attained to their meri- 
dian. His audience did not exceed 
twelve persons, respectable in their 
appearance, and devotional in their 
manner, who listened, as well they 
might, to the evangelical instruc- 
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tions of their pastor with apparent 
interest. Icould only regret, that 
beneath this bushel a light is con- 
cealed, that might still illumine a 
much wider sphere. 

] suppose your correspondent 
C, C, does not assume the right 
to question the liberty of this Chris- 
tian society to meet where they 
please, but wishes simply to ascer- 
tain whether the endowments men- 
tioned by Mr. W. Wilsonare justly 
applied. The venerable pastor of 
this little church is, I presume, the 
only individual at present benefited 
by the endowment; but I admit 
that this withdrawment from public 
worship appears already to divert 
the property from what may be 
reasonably supposed was the de- 
sign of the donors, and seems to 
require only ahother step com- 
pletely to alienate it. Yet it ought 
to be stated, in justice to this little 
society, that they have, in one par- 
ticular, sought to give publicity to 
their existence : I refer to their an- 
nual appointment of Deputies, for 
in the lise of that body for the pre- 
sent year, I find them thus en- 
tered :—** Houndsditch, Rev. T. 
Beck ;” and then follow, as their 
deputies, the names of two gentle- 
men, who I doubt not are highly 
respectable. With the fact that 
this society sends an equal number 
of deputies to the Board with the 
largest congregation in the metro- 
polis, I have nothing now to do, 
though I suspect some reforming 
advocates of equal representation 
may look at this Dissenting Old 
Sarum with a suspicious eye; but 
I allude to this circumstance, to 
show that they wish to live in the 
observation of sister churches, and 
which is a pledge, that the pro- 
oa intrusted to their care will 

faithfully appropriated, after 
the present venerated ‘ benefi- 
ciary> shall have ceased to need 
the supplies of earth. 

I feel, however, grateful, Gentle- 
men, to your correspondent, and 
to yourselves, for introducing this 
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inquiry to the public, as I am per- 
suaded a false delicacy on such 
subjects, prepared the way for that 
unblushing mal-appropriation of 
bequests, which disgrace so many 
of the Socinian congregations, and 
from the imputation of which I 
am as anxious as_ himself, that 
orhodox Independents may be ever 
free. 

QUINQUAGENARIUS. 





THE PASTOR’S RETROSPECT. 
No. XVI. 
THE ITINERANT PREACHER. 
(The following interesting narrative of the re- 
markable success of an American minister 
may encourage those who are labouring 
among children, and excite in ministers a 
more watchful and affectionate attention to 
the young people in the families they visit. 
The article has been communicated to me by 
unquestionable authority, and has been 
printed in the Pitsburgh Recorder, under 
the sanction of a highly respectable minister 
of the Presbyterian body, at whose request 
it was drawn up. 
Yours, 
EAGLET.) 
«* ABOUT a year ago, I was tra- 
velling near one hundred and ten 
miles from home. I preached at 
the town of M on Monday 
morning after communion in that 
place, having an appointment to 
preach in the evening about ten 
miles distant. I was informed b 
the minister of the place, that 
should be accompanied by a wo- 
man who lived on my way, who 
had lately joined the church, and 
who had mentioned me as the in- 
strument of her first awakening. 
On our way, she related the cir- 
cumstances with much feeling. 
1 had been at her father’s house 
about twenty-three years before, 
when she was a little girl, and had 
conversed with her about the con- 
cerns of her soul; and, the fol- 
lowing day, visited the school 
where she was, talked and prayed 
with the children. She said she 
had been much affected at those 
times, and that the impressions 
had never entirely left her mind, till 
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she obtained a hope of an interest 
in Christ. I dined at her house ; 
and she went with me to the meet- 
ing. My spirit was refreshed 
with her conversation. After ser- 
mon, I told the people that, if 
they would detain them, I would 
speak a short time to the children 
present. They soon collected 
round me. I informed them of 
the danger of living in sin, the ne- 
cessity of a change of nature, &c. ; 
enjoined obedience to their pa- 
rents, a careful observance of the 
Sabbath, and a punctual attend- 
ance on the ordinances of religion, 
particularly prayer. A number 
of them were much affected, and 
also some of the people present ; 
especially the woman mentioned 
above was bathed in tears. I 
asked these little children if they 
wished religious people to pray 
for them? ‘They answered in the 
affirmative. I told them, some of 
us might die soon—perhaps we 
should pray before we parted; 
and asked them, if they wished for 
that? To which they again re- 
lied, that they did. These little 
ambs were committed to God in 
prayer, and we parted likely to 
meet no more in this world. 

This to me is become a favou- 
rite method of dealing with chil- 
dren. I have practised much in 
this way for some years past, espe- 
cially when preaching in places 
destitute of the stated public ordi- 
nances of religion; and I seldom, 
or never, made the attempt with- 
out seeing some apparent good 
effects, not only in the children, 
but the parents and others present. 
Iam well persuaded there should 
be more attention paid to this 
class of our hearers, than has been 
generally bestowed upon them. 
They are not likely to be much 
profited by our common dis- 
courses, delivered to adult per- 
sons; but a few plain truths, 
spoken professedly to themselves 
collected together, will be attended 
to, and probably long remem- 


bered; and who knows but the 
Hearer of prayer, when his — 
are collected together, and with 
one heart unite in prayer for these 
lambs of the flock, may confer on 
them the blessings of his grace. 
But I intended to relate some 
other occurrences, which took 
place on my tour. The next morn- 
ing I set out on my journey, and, 
about the middle of the day, called 
at a house to inquire the road. 
A man came to the door, who 
knew me, though an entire stranger 
tome. He said I must go with 
him—he lived half a mile from the 
~— ; that he would feed my 
orse, and his wife would get me 
my dinner, and be rejoiced to see 
me.- I complied with his kind in- 
vitation. When I entered the 
house, the woman appeared much 
moved. I asked her, what she 
knew of me? She said, I had 
called at her father’s house, above 
twenty-three years ago, when she 
was a little girl, and had conversed 
with her; that my observations had 
made an impression on her mind, 
which she never lost; that she 
had sometimes seen me since, and 
often wished to converse with me, 
but had not had an opportunity. 
T inquired what was now the state 
of her mind in regard to religion ? 
She replied, that, for some years 
past she had enjoyed a comfortable 
hope of an interest in Christ, had 
become a member of his church 
about six years ago, and still 
thought that my conversation with 
her, when a child, was of special 
benefit to her soul. I well re- 
collected calling at her father’s 
house, and talking with her, though 
I had never heard of her from that 
time. I was the better prepared 
to hear the account she gave me, 
after what had passed the day be- 
fore ; but was still more surprized 
at what occurred the day follow- 
ing. 
** When travelling, about the 
same hour of the day, I met with a 
woman on the road. After passing - 
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me, she inquired my name. When 
I informed her, she appeared af- 
fected. I asked how she knew 
me in that strange country? She 
replied, that I had preached one 
night at her father’s house, about 
twenty-three years ago, when she 
was a little girl; and that I had 
much conversation with her and 
another little girl at that time. 
When she told her father’s name, I 
recollected the time well; and the 
woman informed me that the other 
little girl, who appeared a very 
interesting child, continued much 
concerned in her mind from that 
time, joined the church very young, 
and that she had entered into her 
eternal rest. The woman whom I 
met also told me, that she herself 
had undergone a great change in her 
mind from that time, that she had 
obtained a hope of an interest in 
the Saviour, and joined the church 
about eight years ago. She turned 
her horse, and went back with me 
to her house, a distance of about two 
miles, observing that she could per- 
form her errand on another day, 

** Those who have travelled in 
a strange land may form some 
idea of my feelings, after meeting 
with these interesting females, 
hearing the accounts of what God 
had done for their souls, and re- 
ceiving the favours they conferred 
upon me. I could not help think- 
ing of Paul, when he met with his 
Christian brethren — He thanked 
God, and took courage. What a 
glorious place must heaven be, 
when all the redeemed shall meet 
together, and each shall tell the 
interesting story of the way the 
Lord had brought them thither, 
and the means and instruments he 
had used for their conversion, 
sanctification, &c.! 

** When I conversed with those 
three little girls,they were more than 
an hundred miles from each other. 
Finding them, unexpectedly, in 
another country, and hearing their 
statements, suggested to my mind 
some reflections, which, 1 
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have been useful to me, and per- 
haps may be to others. How 
many opportunities of being use- 
ful to youth and children have 
passed since that time, that I have 
wholly neglected! And many of 
those children and youth I shall 
never see again, till ] meet them 
at the bar of God. This cutting 
reflection often recurred to my 
mind. Knowing that these sea- 
sons or opportunities of useful- 
ness cannot be recalled, I have 
resolved, and, by the grace of 
God, in some measure lived up to 
the resolution,-that, when I am 
hospitably received into a house, 
and treated as a minister of Christ, 
I will not leave that family with- 
out dropping a word of instruction, 
advice, and exhortation, especi- 
ally to the children. This I con- 
sider as a matter of great import- 
ance; and it is with deep regret 
I reflect on my former neglect of 
this duty; and I cannot but fear, 
that some of my brethren are living 
in the same neglect.. The office 
of a Gospel minister gives a man, 
who wishes to do good, great ad- 
vantage ; and, if he be faithful, he 
may spread a savour of religion 
wherever he goes, Perhaps this 
little narrative may fall into the 
hands of some who have lately en- 
tered into the work of the Gospel 
ministry. Permit one who -has 
passed his youthful days affection- 
ately to call your attention to the 
situation of children. Remember 
what the prophet foretold of the 
Messiah, that he would ‘ gather 
the lambs in his arms, and carry 
them in his bosom.’ In the days 
of his flesh, he took little children 
into his arms, blessed them, and 
now, in heaven, he exercises the 
same compassionate regard for 
children. His command to his 
ministers is, ‘ Feed my lambs.’ 
You have given yourselyes up to 
the service of God in his church. 
In what way, therefore, can you 
better glorify your heavenly Fa- 
ther, than in following the exam- 
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, and obeying the command of 
tne Blessed enue? And we are 
to remember, if we neglect our 
duty, and do not use these excite- 
ments to piety among young peo- 
ple and children, to which our 
office binds us, we not only do no 
good, but we do much harm. A 
minister may appear well in the 
pulpit; he may preach well; but 
if he, in his intercourse among his 
people, or where he may travel, 
manifest no special concern for the 
salvation of children and youth, 
he degrades his office, he discou- 
rages and sinks the spirits of the 
sete and those destitute of grace 
ome more hardened and care- 
less. This is an awfully solemn 
case; and, although I be found 
speaking against myself, I must 
say, that the minister who gives 
himself up to the world, converses 
only on the different opinions on 
ae and the eae “A this 
ife, generally is a dead weight on 
the church of God, and, instead of 
promoting the cause of piety, he 
proves a great hindrance to the 
s of religion, as far as his 
influence extends. 

« But not only ministers should 
be engaged in instructing and 
exhorting the rising generation, 
bat parents and Christians in gene- 
tal can do much in this way, if 
they embrace the opportunities 
which God, in his providence, 
affords; and, without their con- 
eurrence, ministers can do, com- 
paratively, but little. May God 
awake up all his ministers and 
people to a suitable concern for 
the rising generation! and may 
the Lord have mercy on the chil- 
dren and youth of our day, that 
they may be raised up a genera- 
tion to praise him ! 

“ VIATOR.” 


Se an th a tet 


VINDICATION OF THE BIOGRA- 
PHER OF COL. GARDINER. 


(Ta the Editors.) 


GENTLEMEN,—I read with con- 
siderable pleasure the paper of 






your correspondent H. in the Ma- 
gazine for September, on the cir- 
cumstances of Col. Gardiner’s 
death, because I felt with him 
that every thing relating to that 
amiable individual is interesting, 
and that even the spot where he 
breathed out his happy spirit is 
rendered sacred to those patriotic 
and protestant principles for which 
he valiantly fought and cheerfully 
died. Your Correspondent ob- 
serves, “‘ It has been stated, I be- 
lieve, in all the memoirs of the 
gallant Colonel, and if my memory 
does not greatly mislead me, the 
Congregational Magazine itself 
has lent its aid to the propagation 
of the statement, that, after re. 
ceiving his death wound, that offi- 
cer was carried to his own home, 
which stood in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the battle-field, where he 
shortly afterwards expired. Now 
what I mean to. communicate to 
you is, that local tradition contra- 
dicts this assertion.” I did not 
doubt this representation of - the 
statement of the Colonel’s biogra- 
pher, but, prompted by curiosity 
alone, [ took down from my stady- 
shelf the fourth volume of Dod- 
dridge’s works, which contains the 
Colonel’s life, and turning over to- 
wards its close, judge, Gentlemen, 
of my surprise, when I read, at the 
103d page, the following account, 
which is precisely that which your 
correspondent ascribes to local 
tradition. His attendant “ in this 
manner conveyed him to the church 
of Tranent, ion whence he was 
immediately taken into the minister’s 
house, (the manse, ) and laid in bed, 
where he continued breathing, and 
frequently groaning, till about 
eleven, &c.” Knowing of no other 
memoir of Gardiner, but that by 
Doddridge, it now became a cu- 
rious question with me how your 
correspondent fell into this extra- 
ordinary mistake. I therefore turned 
to Chalmers’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary, but found the same tale 
repeated, with unvarying fidelity. 
I then consulted “A True His- 
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tory of the Young Adventurer, 
the Pretender; but nothing is 
there recorded to justify his state- 
ment. I then presumed that his 
imagination had been led astray 
by the brilliant but probably er- 
roneous description of the great 
Scotch novelist, who, with the 
fabled skill of a magician, often 
transforms historical facts into the 
idlest fables to promote a party 
purpose, or to secure poetical ef- 
fect. I therefore, as a dernier re- 
sort, glanced over the pages of 
“* Waverley,” but amidst the glow- 
ing descriptions of the battle scene, 
there is not a line which, like a 
seductive meteor, could in this mat- 
ter have lured your contributor 
from the path of truth. Foiled in 
all these attempts to account for 
the blunder of our friend, I at 
length began to fear that his me- 
mory was correct, and that you, 
Gentlemen, had invented or pro- 
pagated the statement of which he 


” 
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complained. With all the solicitude 
of a friend, I ran over the Indices 
of your former volumes, and at 
length stumbled upon an original 
letter of Dr. Doddridge’s, respect- 
ing the Colonel’s death;* but I 
must say I was glad to find 
that you too are guiltless, for not 
a sentence of that paper will sup- 
port your Correspondent’s cen- 
sure. 

I will not occupy another line 
of your valuable space farther than 
to add, that this little inquiry con- 
firms my conviction of the minute 
accuracy and laborious diligence 
of our immortal Doddridge, and if 
may also admonish friend H., when 
he next engages to correct authors, 
first to refresh his own memory by a 
reference to their works, as in this 
instance it has woefully misled 
him. Z. Z. 








* Congregational Magazine, Vol. 4, 
p. 699. 
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THE DOOM OF BABYLON. 
Isaiah xiii. 19—22. 


Tuy glory, O Babel, shall vanish away, 

With thy pride, and thy pomp, and thy battle-array ; 
And what shall avail, in the wrath of that day, 

The strength of thy arm, or the width of thy sway. 


«¢ Thou glory of kingdoms,” thy glory shall fall, 
And the hosts of thy foemen shall crumble thy wall ; 
Thou * light of Chaldwa,”” thy light shall burn pale, 
And thy joys, and thy pleasures, and beauty shall fail. 


** Thou glory of kingdoms,’’ thy glory shall fall, 
With the pomp and the splendour of palace and hall ; 
Not e’en the wild Arab, or shepherd shall dare 

To stretch for a moment their tent-curtains there. 


In the scenes of thy reyels, the halls of thy pride, 
The beasts of the desert in covert shall hide ; 

And the lion shall find in thy ruins his lair, 

And the brood of the serpent shall nestle them there. 


And the dragon shall dwell in thy palace of state, 
And the bittern and owl shall exult o’er thy fate ; 


And age after age 


shall vanish away, 


But thou shalt still lie in the gloom of decay. 


New SeErIsEs, Supp. 1825. 
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698 Poetry :—Evening Star.—Song of the Angels, §c. [{Supplement, 
THE EVENING STAR. : 





Star of the Evening ! How I love to mark 
Thy beam thus gleaming, tremulonsly bright, 
Upon the ocean-wave! How brightly dark 
Shines thy lone ray, thou herald of the night. 
Thou lovely star! I’ve sometimes gazed at thee | 
Till [ have almost wept, I knew not why ; ; 
Tell me, my heart, what can that feeling be, 
_ Which makes thee at those moments throb so high. 
It is a joy where sadness hath a part, 
A melancholy worth whole days of mirth ; 
The eye in tears, indeed, but with a heart 
Which bounds as if ’twould break the bonds of earth. 
Fhou lovely star! methinks thy herald-ray 
Speaketh of rest beyond our hour of time ; y 
And seemeth to invite the soul away, 
To seek for refuge in a happier clime. I 
£ 
we eneeseees a 
THE SONG OF THE ANGELS. Christian, would’st thou such harp possess, . 
bi " May grace anoint thine eye to see, 
Waite winter's stars wety beaming And on thy mind this truth impress, si 
O’er Bethichem radiantly ; The heart that instrument may be : v 
Angelic forms came streaming, For never harp or lyre reveal’d, ‘s 
Adown the glorious sky. Such music as the heart can yield. c 
And every star seem’d hiding Not in its unregenerate state, , 
Its less effulgent ray ; oe Can’st thou expect those strains to hear ; e 
While those blest forms were gliding By sin unstrung, its accents grate fi 
Along their brilliant way. In discord on a heaven-touch’d ear ; Z 
ike meteors ; Renew’d by grace, and tuned by love, a 
Mites cape c terpggae Its harmony ascends above. v 
Thus passed those sons of light, Oh! then with melody it seems I 
In song and jubilee. To vibrate from each trembling string ; be 
** We sing the song of mirth,” Each kindling thought and feeling teems tl 
*Twas thus their voices ran; With songs as sweet as seraphs sing ; 4 
** Heaven mingling with the earth, And music art could never frame, 
God reconciled to man.” Is breath’d to its REDEEMER’S NAMP. 
BarRNaRD BarTON h 
They ceas’d their heav’nly song, 
to heaven again ; eeewenewenes e 
But earth those notes prolong, L e€ 
Prolong their gladsome strain. WHEN THIS FRAIL FABRIC SHAL d 
RETURN. tl 
Beesesetetes WueEn this frail fabric shall return, s 
To mingle with the dust below ; 
THE HARP OF DAVID. I wish a few fond hearts to mourn, p 
; A few to weep in silent woe : o 
1 Semp af, 29. But no proud seeeenial or urn, n 
On ! for the harp that David swept, None of the empty pomp of show. n 
At whose divine entrancing sound, For when the breath of life is flown, e 
The evil spirit distance kept, Honoured or spurned, ’tis all the same ; li 
While holier visions hover’d round : When all but abject dust is gone, . 
Oh, for such harp, in these our days, Why offet honours to a name ? I 
To speak a God’s, a Saviour’s praise. Oh! why the monumental stone ? it 
Then, e’en on earth might song outpour And why the blazonry of fame ? a 
That sweet, that full, a ttstrain, When | shall sleep my long, last sleep, b 
Whose grateful notes should ven-ward Unhonoured let my ashes be ; a 
soar, I wish a few fond friends to weep, iz 
And there a gracious audience gain ; A few to love my memory ! } 
While here below its hallow’d power But for the rest—-a nameless heap, t 
Should aid devotion’s happiest hour. An unmarked sod, no more for me ! a 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


SVeresesersesteset 


Man Responsible for his Belief ; 
Two Sermons, occasioned by a 
Passage in the Inaugural Dis- 
course of H. Brougham, Esq. 
M.P., on his Installation as Lord 
Rector of the University of Glas- 
gow, §c. §e. By Ralph Ward- 
law, D. D. 


THE following is the offensive 
passage in Mr. Brougham’s Inau- 
gural Oration, to which this able 
and argumentative little volume 
refers: 


** « As men will no longer suffer them- 
selyes to be led blindfold in ignorance, so 
will they no more yield to the vile princi- 


* ple of judging and treating their fellow- 


creatures, not according to the intrinsic 
merit of their actions, but according to 
the incidental and involuntary coincidence 
of their opinions. The great truth has 
finally gone forth to all the ends of the 
earth, THAT MAN SHALL NO MORE RENDER 
ACCOUNT TO MAN FOR HIS BELIEF, OVER 
WHICH HE HAS HIMSELF NO CONTROL, 
Henceforward nothing shall prevail upon 
us to praise or to blame any one for that 
which he can no more change than he can 
the hue of his skin, or the height of his 
stature.’ ’’—pp. 2, 3. 


That Mr. Brougham should 
have lent the sanction of his influ- 
ential name, and still more influ- 
ential eloquence, to a favourite 
dogma of the infidel school, and 
that, too, upon an occasion when it 
seemed ‘most unusually out of 
place—being before the members 
of a Christian university—must not 


merely be matter of regret ; it must 


now become the subject of serious 
consideration to the Christian pub- 
lic, who have been accustothed to 
look with complacency upon much 
in his character and public conduct; 
and we should hope it may yet 
become the subject of grave review 
and deliberation to the distinguished 
individual himself. If it be merely 
the hasty, half-hatched, half-addled 
assertion of the moment; the 


insolens verbum which the fluent 
orator stumbled on in the warmth 
of his address, there would doubt- 
less be a propriety and decorum in 
his offering such an explanation or 
palliation as might wipe away the 
just offence, which, as the Lord 
Rector of the Glasgow University, 
he has given; bat if, as there is 
reason to fear, the Inaugural speech 
before that learned university, had 
been the subject of premeditation, 
and its sentiments had all been 
duly weighed before delivery, then 
there is a propriety in assuming 
that these are Mr. B.’s settled opi- 
nions, and that he is prepared not 
merely to state, but to defend 
them. He is, therefore, now pub- 
licly challenged to do so; and he 
must not shrink back: let him 
manfully avow his hostility to 
Christianity, and face its defenders 
with his own most powerful wea- 
pon ; or else let him acknowledge 
the rashness, absurdity, and anti- 
christian tendency of the sentiment 
which Dr. Wardlaw has so open- 
ly arraigned at the bar of the 
public. The one or the other of 
these alternatives the Christian 
public have a right to demand of 
the man who has been advanced 
to as distinguished a place in the 
schools as he already held in our 
courts and our senate. But it is 
due to the character of Mr. 
Brougham, to state, that the senti- 
ment is in itself so ambiguous, that 
possibly more meets the ear and 
the sense than the orator meant; 
and we are yet far from feeling 
convinced that Mr. Brougham’s 
understanding has ever assented to 
the proposition stated by himself 
in its universality. That man is 
not accountable to man is fully 
admitted, we believe, by all parties 
of Protestants, at least in theory, 
4U2 
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though there may be still felt, by 
some parties, various obstacles to 
its perfect recoguition in practice. 
That man has no controul over his 
opinions or belief, and can no more 
alter it than he can the hue of his 
skin; or the height of his stature, 
is quite as true, if the expression 
be understood of a man - A con- 
scientiously derives his opinions 
from the high authority of revela- 
tion; if he believes his opinions 
to be delivered to him from his 
Creator, they become sacred; he 
cannot change them, he durst not; 
he is necessitated, upon the ground 
of conscience and consistency, to 
hold them; but still, with all this 
consciousness or conviction, he 
may be blameable in a prior step 
of the process; the state of mind, 
the bias, the thousand minute feel- 
my and circumstances which have 
affected the reception or rejection 
of truth, though too nice and too 
secret to become the subject of 
human judgment, must yet all 
come into the final account, to be 
taken by Him who trieth the hearts 
of the children of men. If Mr. B. 
means no more than that this scale 
of judgment, relating to mental 
error, is too‘nice for human appli- 
cation, we should in the main agree 
with him, and add, that though the 
infidel is deeply and obviously cul- 
pable, it is not for man to judge 
him, much less for man to inflict a 
corporal punishment. Yet it is, 
to say the best, extremely incau- 
tious to affirm, ‘‘ nothing shall pre- 
vail upon us to praise or blame 
any one for that which he can no 
more change than he can the hue 
of his skin,” &c. It may be hence 
inferred then, that opinion univer- 
sally is neither blameable nor 
commendable by any one; there 
is to be no distinction shown to one 
man, because he holds one opinion, 
or to another, because he holds 
another opinion—all are to be in- 
different to us. Mr. B. at least, 
says, it shall be so with us in 
future! Is it so with himself? does 
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he neither praise nor blame men 
for their opinion or belief? does 
he never blame men of narrow 
views and illiberal opinions? is 
he not always in his place in the 
House of Commons, blaming some 
men for bad, and praising other 
men for good opinions? Nay, 
though this is one of the favourite 
maxims of the flimsy infidelity of 
modern times, yet the only use the 
infidel makes of it is to shelter him- 
self: to the Christian he utterly 
refuses the aid of its protection, 
charging him with prejudice, illi- 
berality, weakness, superstition, 
and oftentimes with things far 
worse. Nay, it is impossible for 
Mr. B., or any one else, to act 
upon the dogma referred to, or 
even to believe it, in its unqualified 
and general application; the na- 
ture of man, the conscience of man, 
the habits of social life, the very 
constitution of human language, 
in évery part of the world, con- 
tradicts, and confounds, and brands 
with utter folly, the assertion that 
a man is neither to be praised nor 
blamed for his opinions or belief; 
in fact, as all action proceeds either 
from mechanical or mental impulse, 
or a combination of both; and as 
no mere mechanical action can be 
the subject of praise or blame, if 
those acts which proceed from the 
mind are not the subject of praise 
or blame, than there are none that 
are so; and then all the splendid 
career Mr. B. has been running is 
a delusion, and he has been in par- 
liament and out of parliament, 
both praising and blaming actions 
which have been caused by opi- 
nions over which the agents have 
no more controul than over the 
hue of their skin, or the height of 
their stature!! Strange, indeed ! 
then human accountability is a 
dream, virtue and vice are mere. 
notions ; impeachments and tria!s, 
courts and judges, counsellors and 
executioners, are but the several 
stages of an oppressive combina- 
tion against that freedom of opi- 
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nion over which a man has no more 
controul than over the hue of his 
skin, &c. This is, indeed, an opi- 
nion which, though held by so es- 
teemed an individual, one whose 
general opinions we have both ad- 
mired and praised, and HIM for 
them, yet we cannot but denounce 
as most pestilent, most absurd in 
itself, and most inconsistent with 
the practice and character of the 
Lord Rector. So far from this 
sentiment being worthy to go forth 
to all the ends of the earth, we 
hope all corners of the land will 
ring with execrations against it, 
as worthy only of the drivelling 
infidels of Fleet Street, whose 
ambition is to finda univeral men- 
struum for vice and virtue, sense 
and nonsense, which may, after 
due mixture, precipitate the caput 
mortuum of Atheism. But Mr. 
B. is not such; we think better 
both of his understanding and his 
opinions, of his head and his heart, 
than to believe, he ever seriously 
entertained the sentiment he has 
broached, in any other sense than 
as applied to a man’s religious 
belief, over which, indeed, though 
he ought to have no controul of 
will, he is found too often to exer- 
cise a controul of passion, feeling, 
and interest; but for no portion of 
which controul, while his belief 
remains mere belief, or terminates 
in no injurious actions to his — 
men, can he be justly made ac- 
countable to any human tribunal. 
We would not wish, on any ac- 
count, to affirm that the sentiment 
in question is to be attributed, in 
its unqualified form, to Mr. B. 
Could we bring ourselves to think 
so, we should not only hope that 
the University of Glasgow would 
do itself the honour and justice of 
a public protest against the prin- 
ciples of its Lord Rector; but we 
should expect from the patrons and 
founders of a University nearer 
home, with whom Mr. B. stands 
pledged to the public, some gua- 
rantee, thatat least this DOCTRINE 
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will neither lie at the basis of their 
establishment, nor be taught in 
their schools, 

Of Dr. Wardlaw’s tract it is not 
necessary that we should speak at 
large; it is an able and scriptural 
argument, in refutation of Mr, 
Brougham’s assertion, for assertion 
only it can be denominated, not 
being supported (deeply as it 
needed it), by one solitary argu- 
ment. The following citation will 
confirm the opinion we have ex- 
pressed of Dr. W.’s work, and re- 
commend it to the perusal of those 
who wish to see the question fully 
discussed. 


*¢ But there is what I conceive to be an 
error of no trivial magnitude, lurking (shall 
I say?) amidst these salutary truths. 
No: it does not lurk. Whether an error 
or not, it is notconcealed. It is palpable, 
avowed, prominent: and the very accom- 
paniments of truth, with which it is at- 
tended, serve to render it the more insi- 
nuating and dangerous. As persecution 
for conscience’ sake is the subject of the 
entire passage in which the offensive sen- 
tences stand, we are warranted in conceiv- 
ing that it is to religious opinions and be- 
lief that the speaker more especially, per- 
haps I might say exclusively, refers. Now 
the matter, as it appears to me, stands 
thus. If it be indeed true, as is here, 
without qualification, assumed and as- 
serted, that ‘ coincidences and diversities 
of opinion are altogether accidental and 
involuntary,’—that ‘ over his belief a man 
has no control,’ any more than he has over 
¢ the hue of his skin, or the height of his 
stature,’—and that for his belief, whatever 
it may be, a man. is no more the proper 
subject of praise or of blame, than he is 
for a light or a dark complexion, or for the 
dimensions of his corporeal frame :—if, I 
say, these things be so, then it follows,— 
net merely that man should not account 
To MAN for his belief,—but also, and with 
equal certainty, that man has no account 
to render for his belief To Gop. There is 
no moral responsibility connected with it, 
We never think of associating any such 
responsibility with colour, or with stature ; 
and if the two cases be really parallel, 
neither should we, in any circumstances, 
associate it with opinions or belief. 

** Now it is precisely here, that we con- 
ceive the mischievous error to lie. We 
dare not hesitate to say, that between this 
sentiment and the most explicit statements 
and uniform assumptions of the Bible, 
there is a perfect contrariety. Our orator 
and the inspired penmen are quite at issue, 
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It is impossible for any one to receive the 
doctrine now promulgated by the former, 
as the ‘ great truth that has’ at length 
happily, ‘ gone forth to all the ends of 
the earth,’ without renouncing the autho- 
rity of the latter, whose commission was 
to proclaim ‘ to all the ends of the earth’ 
a message of a far different tenor. When 
the apostles announced their testimony, in 
the name of the God of truth, they knew 
nothing of that philosophy which would 
now release men from the obligation to 
give it a believing reception, and excul- 
pate them from all guilt in the refusal of 
it. When they ‘ went into all the world, 
and preached the Gospel to every creature,’ 
they subjoined the authoritative assurance, 
‘ He that believeth shall be saved, and he 
that believeth not shall be condemned.’ 
According to their declarations, the differ- 
ence between faith and unbelief was of no 
trivial import, It was all the difference 
between safety and destruction, between 
the blessing and the curse of God, between 
heaven and hell. We do not find them 
saying to their hearers,—-* We are aware 
that you have no control over your belief ; 
that it is a thing altogether involuntary ; 
that your believing or not believing what 
we testify can therefore have no influence 
whatsoever upon your prospects of retri- 
bution as accountable creatures,—for it is 
as unconnected with your will, as is the 
hue of your skin or the height of your 
stature. We recommend our testimony to 
you, knowing it to be from God, and per- 
suaded of its beneficial tendency :—but, 
if the evidence we set before you of its 
truth does not produce conviction in your 
minds, we are far from meaning to insi- 
nuate that on this account it will fare at 
all the worse with you in the end.’ They 
proceeded, as you all know, on no such 
principles ;—but, in direct and unquali- 
fied terms, connected salvation with the 
acceptance of their message, and perdition 
with its refusal. 

** That this was the simple matter of 
fact, | may show a little more fully from 
the inspired record by and by. But before 
proceeding further with the Scripture argu- 
ment, I may be allowed to observe, that 
the principle so unqualifiedly laid down is 
as inconsistent with the true philosophy of 
the human mind, and with the numberless 
and obvious facts of every-day experience, 
as it is with the dictates and implications 
of holy writ. Is there, I would ask, no 
reciprocally influential connection between 
the understanding and the affections ? ‘and 
more especially, has the state of the latter 
no influence upon the exercise of the for- 
mer? Who that knows any thing of even 
the most ordinary phenomena of human 
nature,-~phenomena which, so far from 
being recondite, are open to every one’s 
observation,--is not aware how mighty is 
the power of the desires and inclinations 






over the operations of intellect ?--to what 
a vast extent, both in the number of in- 
stances and in the degree of force, opinion 
and belief are affected by predisposition,— 
by the previous bent of the will? The 
thingis notorious—proverbially notorious ; 
—the blindness produced by the want of 
will to see, being pronounced by proverb, 
which embodies the authority of expe- 
rience, the most inveterate and hopeless of 
all. I speak, of course, of human nature, 
according to the appearances which it now 
presents. The question is not, whether 
what I now describe be a regular and heal- 
thy, or a disordered and morbid exercise 
of its powers and functions,—but simply, 
whether the fact be or be not as I have 
stated it:—not what was originally the 
case,—-or even, whether the case ever was 
otherwise,--but what is actually the case 
now? And as to this, it is impossible to 
hesitate. 

** T do not, for my own part, entertain 
a doubt, but- that at the very moment 
when the sentiment under consideration 
was publicly uttered, there was a practical 
exemplification furnished of the truth of 
the observation just made concerning it, 
—-an experimental refutation of its princi- 
ple. At the time of its being delivered, 
it was generally and loudly applauded. 
There might possibly be not a few, espe- 
cially of the junior part of the auditory, 
who swelled the noisy acclamation, as 
they are ever ready to do, without well 
knowing why :—there might be some, too, 
who gave it their instant and hearty sanc- 
tion, because of the decided reprubation 
which it involved of all religious intole- 
rance, without, at the moment of excited 
enthusiasm, adverting to its other bearings, 
But the question I would now ask, is, 
Was there, in the mind of no one present, 
an existing predisposition to receive it? 
Were there none, with whom it was likely 
beforehand to prove a favourite sentiment, 
—a sentiment which they would be eager 
to catch at, and fond to retain? Was 
there no thoughtless man of the world 
there,—was there no inconsiderate sceptic 
there,—-who felt inwardly pleased with the 
sentiment, as one on which his mind could 
repose, in an easy and self*complacent 
quietude ? Were there none, in a word, 
Meera 4 might be the inward spring 
rom which the feeling arose) who were 
gratified with the idea, that they might 
think and believe even as it chanced to 
them, without being responsible,--without 
incurring, for their opinions or their faith, 
any charge of moral delinquency, more 
than for the stature or the complexion 
which nature or circumstances might hap- 
pen to have given them? Ifin a single 
bosom present there existed such a pre- 
disposition,--a readiness to catch at what 
was uttered, and to be easily persuaded of 
its truth,—a wish, however secret, that it 
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might be as the speaker represented it :-- 
then there was in that bosom a refutation 
of the sentiment ;--for there was one in- 
stance at least (and if one, there might be 
many) of the understanding being influ- 
enced by the heart,--of the opinions and 
belief being modified by the inclinations.” 
--pp. 6--14. 
We confess we should have 
chosen to lay aside the form and 
hraseology of sermons, and should 
aes deemed the work more likely 
to be useful and acceptable to the 
public, if digested into an Essay 
or Treatise. We hope its sale will 
enable the excellent author spee- 
dily to consider the propriety of 
altering both its internal and ex- 


ternal form. 


SVeveseses 


Observations on the History and 
Doctrine of Christianity, and, as 
historically connected, on the Pri- 
meval Religion, on the Judaic, 
and on the Heathen, Public, Mys- 
tical, and Philosophical.—12mo. 


Tuts volume contains so curious 
an amalgam of the extravagant, 
the heterodox, and the unintelli- 
gible, that, whether it is written to 
amuse the learned, to bewilder the 
ignorant, or to demolish the au- 
thor’s previous reputation, we pre 
fess not to decide; we think it 
will equally well answer all these 
purposes. However, as it is so 
heterogeneous, that it fairly de- 
fies the critic’s powers of analysis, 
we shall content ourselves with 
offering a passing comment upon 
a few of its more remarkable pas- 
sages, 

The introductory oer is 
entitled “An Apology for the 
Undertaking,” and never did a 
work so much require one. Our au- 
thor anticipates that -he will of- 
fend many of his readers, indeed 
all. 1+ will be a great happiness 
if it be so. , 

«< Except. as unregarded, I cannot, fail 
to offend those of our legislators, who... . 
would admit to legislative authority, or 
even to royalty, and this’ in the name of 


Saati 


toleration, the members of a religion es- 
sentially intolerant.”’--p. 4. 

«*T wish 1 could avoid all offence to 
those of our Protestant brethren whom 
WE call Scctaries ;”? (O monstrous! he 
himself is a sectary!) ‘‘ but that also, I 
fear, is impossible...... I farther fear I 
must displease some, and even many, of 
the Church of England, especially ecclesi- 
astics.”” 


The introductory observations 
also contain remarks on what he 
terms the “ foundation of faith ;” 
but in which we can discover no- 
thing more than a disquisition on 
the progress of science, and the 
power of the Deity. But let us 
proceed. 

The second section relates to 
‘“* Creeds and Prayers,” and con- 
tains some curious passages. Just 
hear his opinion of Socrates. Only 
think, Socrates in a section upon 
creeds and prayers ! ! 


** Certainly he was altogether one of 
the most extraordinary men known to 
have appeared in the world. He professed 
a belief that he was himself divinely called 
to the office which he undertook, of in- 
structing his fellow-countrymen, and 
through them mankind, in their duty to 
the Deity and to one another. That be 
was so impelled must be doubted; yet 
I will own I am not disposed to go be- 
yond doubt on the subject.”"-—pp. 21, 22. 


Gentle reader, Mr. Mitford— 
the Christian Mr. Mitford—will 
not go so far as this for the Evan- 
gelists. He has no doubt, he tells. 
us afterwards, that they were UN- 
INSPIRED. In a note, in page 
23, our author takes occasion to 
inform us that he thinks the Greek 
Zive is derived from Jah. The in- 
genuity of the French president, 
who derived chez from apud, is 
nothing to this. 

The third section contains re- 
marks on the “ Lord’s Prayer,” 
Mr. M: comments n- each 
clause, The fourth, “Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in hea- 
ven,” he thinks decisive against 
the doctrine of predestination, 
We cannot see it ourselves, nor 
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can we think Mr. M. has made 
it plain to any but himself. 


*¢ This perfectly agrees with what the 
whole of Christianity teaches to believe of 
the justice and goodness of the Almighty ; 
and, to my mind, directly contradicts all 
that I can understand of what some di- 
vines have very ingeniously drawn from 
more obscure texts, to support their doc- 
trine of predestination.’’—pp. 30, 31. 


Section the fourth treats of the 
*« History of the Creation and the 
Fall of Man.”—Nothing like dis- 
eursiveness, gentle reader. There 
occur some strange observations on 
the authenticity of Genesis, the 
design of God in placing man on 
earth, and the origin of moral 
evil. 

The “ Institution of Sacrifice,” 
as our author discards the doc- 
trine of the atonement, (though a 
member of the Church of Eng- 
land,) puzzles him sadly. He 
cannot Pelieve it to have been a 
type ofthe sacrifice of Christ ; and 

erefore, as may be easily ima- 
gined, the account he gives of the 
institution of this rite is singular 
enough. When man was in Eden, 
we are told, the spontaneous fruits 
of the earth were sufficient for his 
preservation, with an occasional 
morsel from the “ tree of life” to 
prevent decay. That when he 
was expelled from paradise, and 
the “tree of life” denied him, 
animal food became necessary, as 
a sort of substitute. ‘* Man’s con- 
stitution, however, remaining, as 
far as holy writ informs us, unal- 
tered, animal flesh, in its natural 


state, was not suited to his power of 


digestion, as to that of the inferior 
carniverous animals; the agency 
of fire, which man was endowed 
with ability to produce and use, 
with art of preparation, easy to 
him, but not within their capacity, 
were requisite.” So that you see, 
after all, gentle reader, the insti- 
tution of sacrifice was only a cir- 
cuitous mode of correcting the 
dyspeptic tendencies of Adam’s 





stomach. As to the design of the 
rite, ‘ its religious purpose,” says 
our author, ‘‘ is obvious. Man 
was thus at once reminded of his 
degradation,” (in being obliged to 
subsist upon such food,) “ and of 
his final lot in this world,” that is, 
death. Some persons, perhaps, 
might say, against this hypothe- 
sis, that there are many hundreds 
of thousands of our race who are 
living, at this moment, without 
either the assistance of animal 
food, or the fruit of the tree of 
life. Mr. Mitford, however, de- 
clares that animal flesh is neces- 
sary, as a substitute for the hea. 
venly fruit; and there the matter 
must rest. 

Mr. Mitford next impugns the 
inspiration of the Evangelists, and 
grounds his opivion upon the mys- 
ticism of some parts of Scripture ; 
but afterwards consoles himself 
with the thought, that, most likely, 
whatever is incomprehensible has 
been designed for our TRIAL. We 
are sure the unintelligibility of his 
own volume has been no small 
trial to us, whether so designed or 
not by the author. 

In section the fourth, our author 
endeavours to prove that the de- 
moniacs mentioned in the New 
Testament were, afterall, only the 
subjects of a furious insanity. Ra- 
ther more than thirty pages Mr. 
Mitford devotes to this point, and 
all ineffectually. The answer of 
Christ himself to the objection of 
the Pharisees, as to this mode of 
cure, is decisive: “‘ If I by Satan 
cast out Satan,” &c. According 
to our author’s hypothesis, it 
should have been, If I by the aid 
of insanity cure insanity, &c. But 
what will our readers think of the 
following explication of the para- 
ble in Matthew xii. 43; in which 
our Saviour supposes an “ evil 
spirit” quitting a man, and after- 
wards combining with seven others 
worse than himself, and re-occu- 
pying his former tenement : 
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*¢ I suppose the unclean spirit mentioned 
as first singly, and afterwards in associ- 
ation with others, possessing a man, may 
have been typical of the spirit of false 
faith imbibed-in Egypt, and so pertina- 
ciously maintained as to have led the great 
legislator to the strong expression, re- 
cently cited, in reprobation of profane re- 
ligious ceremony founded on that faith. 
His departure may have had reference to 
the purification from that superstition, 
effected in the long seclusion of the Is- 
raelites in the Desert Arabia, which qua- 
lified them for the conquest and possession 
of the promised land. His return with 
associates accords, in figurative language, 
with the admission afterward, under Solo- 
mon, and following kings, of new super- 
stitions to a great extent, from which the 
nation, in our Saviour’s time, the gospels 
appear enough to show, was not clear.” 

This is interpretation of figura- 
tive language, with a witness. 
Who can wonder, after this, that 
some infidels have gone a step far- 
ther, and believed the ‘ twelve 
apostles” to be only symbolical of 
the ‘‘ twelve signs of the zodiac.” 

Our author begins the ‘‘ Third 
Part,” which is thrown into the 
form of letters, with self-congratu- 
lations upon the agreement of his 
opinions with those of the Church 
of England ; but we must confess 
we cannot see how a man can be- 
lieve himself a member of the 
Church of England, and yet pro- 
fessedly reject several articles of 
her creed, and disallow the inspi- 
ration of a considerable part of 
Scripture, and disbelieve the pro- 
per divinity of the Messiah—we 
say we cannot conceive this, and 
therefore think ourselves justified 
in pronouncing Mr. Mitford’s vo- 
lume an insidious assault upon the 
vital doctrines of Christianity, and 
the very fundamentals of the 
Church of ENGLAND. He must 
know that he is labouring to de- 
stroy every important doctrine 
which the reformers and founders 
of the Church of England la- 
boured and bled to defend, 


Wesleyana: a Selection of the most 
important Passages in the Writ- 
ings of the late John Wesley, 

New SERIEs, Supp. 1825. 
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A. M. Arranged to form a com- 
plete Body of Divinity, with a 
Portraitand Biographical Sketch. 
18mo, pp. 457. 6s. 
WE are no admirers either of the 
doctrine or discipline of John Wes- 
ley—they both savour too much 
of the wisdom of this world :—the 
one, we hold to be an impolitic 
suppression of the divine sove- 
reignty; the other, a politic esta- 
blishment of human. The one 
we esteem as dissonant to the 
voice of the Scriptures, as the 
other is alien from apostolic prac- 
tice, and adverse to the rights of 
the church. Yet these views of 
the system, as a system, neither 
prevent our admiration of the cha- 
racter of its founder, nor diminish 
our complacency in the extensive 
and blessed effects it has produced. 
We believe it to have been one 
of the operative and highly effi- 
cient causes of bringing about that 
revival of serious religion, which 
has unquestionably taken place— 
and though we could no more 
symbolize with our Wesleyan friends 
in theology, than we could relish 
the legislation of conferences, and 
the annihilation of churches, yet we 
believe them, in the main, not onl 
to intend well, but to do well. The 
root of the matter is certainl 
found in the system, and thou h 
occasionally it brings forth wild 
grapes, and has many scions grafted 
upon the main stock, not of a hea- 
venly growth, yet it abounds in 
good fruit, and its smell is as 
Lebanon. Long may it abound 
in all the fruits of holiness, faith, 
and zeal to the glory of God in- 
stead of its founder—and soon 
may it purge itself from all that 
obscures its lustre, or cramps its 
energy, or prevents, within its wide 
pale, the uncontrolled operation of 
the testimony of Scripture and 
apostolic example. ere are 
some traits in the system, which 
we should be glad to see imitated 
more generally by all Christian 
churches—one in particular, our 
4X 
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own denomination would do well 
most closely to copy—their syste- 
Matic attention to the incipient 
appearance of grace among their 
hearers. There is every thing in 
the system to fan and foster the 
divine spark, and though many a 
wild-fire is raised up—not of the 
Lord’s kindling, yet the principle 
however. abused, is excellent— 
there should be a sedulous re- 
gard paid in every society of Chris- 
tians, to those whose deportment 
and character testify, that they 
might be led in the way to Zion, 
since they have their faces thither- 
ward. Congregational churches 
would do well to consider this 
point, and let wise and experienced 
men and women make common 
cause with the minister, and strive 
to bring into the church such as 
shall he saved. There are other 
points in the Wesleyan discipline 
worthy of the attention and imita- 
tion of all other Christians; but 
this is not the place, nor the occa- 
sion for enlarging upon them. 
The volume that has given rise to 
these observations, is a very neat 
and well arranged digest of Mr. 
Wesley’s doctrinal views. It is 
skilfully executed, and will afford 
every one who wishes to obtain it, 
a complete summary of his opinions, 
taken from his own works. The 
biography which precedes is neatly 
written, and supplies a compre- 
hensive view of Mr. W.’s useful 
life and labours, 


Seeeeseees 


Three Letters to the Editor of the 
Quarterly Review, in which is 
demonstrated the Genuineness of 
the Three Heavenly Witnesses. 
1 John'v.7. By Ben David. 3s. 

Tuis is a sort of semi-comic and 

semi-serious pamphlet, written with 

the evident intention of serving, 
through thick and thin, the cause 
of Socinianism. It is so strange 

a jumble of the grave philologist 

with the grinning satirist, that it is 

impossible for a reader of ordinary 





discernment to tell when the au- 
thor wishes to be understood in 
sober seriousness, and when he 
would be accounted witty. In- 
deed, we are disposed to think he 
meant to mock both orthodox and 
heterodox, and as such, we cannot 
but recommend both parties in 
their turn to laugh at him. His 
pamphlet is throughout so com- 
plete a mockery of all sound criti- 
cism and serious investigation, that 
were it listened to, it could only 
serve to bring the whole contro- 
versy upon the disputed verse into 
contempt. It does not appear 
from whet Ben David has written, 
that he even knew himself when he 
was writing in earnest, and when 
he was framing a jest. The ver 

assumption upon which his weil 
proceeds, that all the learned men 
of both parties who have ever at- 
tempted to discuss this subject, 
were in gross error, and neither 
understood the scope of the Gos- 
pels, nor of this verse, is so arro- 
gant, and is stated with so much 
levity, that it proves the author to 
be as full of presumption, as he is 
void of judgment. He maintains, 
whether seriously or not we hesi- 
tate to determine, that the anxiety 
of the Socinians to get rid of the 
verse, is as impolitic as the zeal 
of the Trinitarians, who have la- 
boured to defend it—that it is de- 
monstrably genuine—but that it is 
one of the completest refutations 
of Trinitarianism that was ever 
written by apostolic pen, and that, 
by the recent efforts to vindicate 
its genuineness, a fatal and final 
blow is struck to the very root of 
the system, which both parties 
have supposed it to uphold. The 
grand secret, that he has been so 
signally fortunate as to discover, 
is in brief this: John wrote this 
epistle, as well as his Gospel, to 
overthrow the absurd notions of 
the Gnostics, who maintained that 
Christ was a divine person,- and 
that his humanity was a mere ap- 
pearance, and not a reality; and 
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that, im fact, the whole of the New 
Testament is to be interpreted b 
the help of this key. With this device 
he finds no diffieulty in disposing 
of every passage that seems to sup- 
port the doctrine of Christ’s deity : 
—you have only to suppose, that 
the inspired penmen were writing 
against Gnosticism, and you will 
see directly, that instead of assert- 
ing Christ’s supreme divinity, they 
merely meant to maintain his pro- 
per humanity. He will have it, that 
they constantly had the Gnostics in 
view, and that, in this verse pre- 
eminently, Gnosticism was aimed 
at. We shall amuse our readers 
with one extract, to satisfy them 
of the utter extravagance and ab- 
surdity of the whole argument. 


*‘ The providence of God, which watches 
over the interests of the Gospel, is singu- 
larly displayed in the history and preserva- 
tion of this text. An artful scheme, dic- 
tated by heathenism, was formed to un- 
dermine Christianity. Its prevalence called 
forth the writings of John: the contro- 
verted text, containing as it does the sum 
and substance of the Gospel, presents a 
triangular figure, corresponding in shape 
to the base of the orthodox church. This 
accidental coincidence suggested the idea 
of converting it into a pillar to support 
the Trinity. The attempt was hazardous, 
for the apostle erected the verse as a 
column. to the simple humanity of Christ ; 
and it was found by experience impossible 
at the time to conceal the true meaning of 
the verse without concealing the verse 
itself. Hence the founders of orthodoxy, 
though they would have been happy to 
quote the passage, if they could quote it 
without detection, were compelled, as op- 
portunity offered, to erase it from their 
copies, to omit it in their versions and 
writings. In more favourable circum- 
stances they felt themselves free to allude 
to it or paraphrase it ; but they were still 
forced to have recourse to the expedients 
of mutilating it, transposing it, and of 
tacking upon it their own interpretations. 
But lo! a consequence ensued, which was 
never contemplated by the pious advocates 
of the Trinity. The ages of darkness drew 
to a close. The reign of ignorance and 
imposture, the usurpations of priestcraft, 
received successive shucks by the invention 
of printing, the revival of learning, and 
the reformation from popery; and the 
very means which had been adopted to 
disguise the verse, brought it under the 
suspicion of forgery. Learned men in 
England and on the Continent for two 
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centuries eagerly engaged in the dispute, 
and were divided in ‘their opinions... The 
arguments against it were more and more , 
felt. The number of its advocates daily 
diminish ; till it was abandoned, except by 
a few, as a gross interpolation. The pan- 
tomime, which pious fraud had fer a 
thousand years becn acting on the Chris- 
tian stage, at length reached its crisis. 
The mask dropped ; and the verse, after a 
long incarceration, emerged with proofs of 
genuineness written in letters of gold upon 
its forehead. The catastrophe is sudden 
and surprising. The verse promised to 
establish the ‘Trinity,—but it is found to 
level it in the dust for ever. The pérver- 
sion of its meaning caused its conceal- 
ment; its concealment brought on the 
suspicion of forgery; and it is cut off, as 
a rotten member, from the very church of 
which it is the main pillar and ornament. 
It is again restored to its primitive sense ; 
—its primitive sense accounts for its ill 
treatment; while the violence which it 
suffered for ages confirms in return the 
true signification : and thus a verse which 
was thought to justify the orthodox in 
placing beyond the pale of the church those 
who rejected the divinity of Christ, esta- 
blishes the simple humanity of Christ as 
a fundamental article of that faith which 
Christ and his apostles delivered to the 
saints.” —pp. 67 —69. 


The answer to the whole pam- 
phlet is very brief. The Gospel 
of Christ was intended for all na- 
tions, for a testimony unto them— 
it does not suppose or imply the 
existence of any other book, or 
any other explanation to go along 
with itself ; and to allege that any 
other is necessary to understand its 
revelation of a Saviour, is to utter 
against it an outrageous libel ; yet 
upon Ben David’s theory, it is quite 
unintelligible; nay, has uniformly 
been in all ages completely mis- 
understood, even by the most hum- 
ble and persevering students, be- 
cause they did not take Gnosticism 
into their account ;—and, in short, 
that even now, nobody can guess 
at the meaning of the New Testa- 
ment, unless they are versed in 
ecclesiastical history, and can in- 
terpret the recondite and. subtle 
allusions ef the inspired writers to 
the Gnostics; and even if all men 
understood the history and opinions 
of those early heretics by’ a sort 
of intuition, they must then pro- 
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ceed to read the Gospels and Epis- 
tles backwards, or by the rule of 
contrary—that is, where the Scrip- 
tures say, God was manifest in the 
flesh, we are to understand that 
nothing divine was in the flesh; 
when they say, in him dwelt all the 
fulness of the Godhead corporeally, 

ou are to understand, only that 
in him dwelt all the fulness of a 
man ; and that when they say, this 
is the true God and eternal life, 
they only mean, this is the true man 
oul eternal revealer of life. What 
would be the result of Ben David’s 
notions could they be vindicated ? 
Why, that the New Testament is 
a book of riddles, and of all books 
in the world, the least fit to be 
put into the hands of the unlearned, 
or when so put, the most likely of 
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all books to lead them astray: in 
fact, it must be concluded, that it 
is the only book in the world that 
was ever written in so unhappy a 
phraseology, as to convey a sense, 
in every part, the precise opposite 
of that which the writer meant to 
inculeate. We have no doubt, 
that by this time our readers have 
seen quite enough of this novel 
attempt to prop up Socinianism, 
and pervert the Gospel. If their 
curiosity should incline them to 
make further inquiries, we recom- 
mend them to be prompt in making 
their purchases, before its singular 
pages get into the hands of the 
trunk-makers, or becomes winding- 
sheets for red-herrings and _ pil- 
chards, 
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Popery, an Enemy to Scripture ; 
or an Account of the several 
Methods pursued by the Church 
of Rome, to sink the Authority of 
the Holy Scriptures, and of the 
various Falsifications introduced 
in some Versions of the New Tes- 
tament, publi by the Divines 
of that Communion, in French 
and English. By James Serces, 
Vicar of Appleby in_ Loncoln- 
shire. 8vo. 1736.—London. 

THE little work, the title of which 

stands at the head of this article, 

is one of great merit. It exposes 
most triumphantly the various arts 
which the Roman Catholics have 
practiced upon the word of God; 
the unlawfulness, and, indeed, utter 
absurdity of withholding it from 
general perusal ; the contempt with 
which they regard it, and the en- 
deavours they make to depreciate 
its value whenever it suits their 
purpose, or whenever the interests 
of the Romish church are con- 
cerned; and the immense number 
of fraudulent additions, subtrac- 


Std 


tions, and alterations they have 
made in it, to force it to speak 
their own uncongenial sentiments. 

By thus proving that ‘‘ Popery 
is an enemy to Scripture,”—and as 
we intimated before, our author 
has acquitted himself most trium- 
phantly—he of course severs the 
very sinews of the Roman Ca- 
tholic system, since he shows it to 
be utterly hostile to that, which, 
after all, it professes to consider as 
the basis of all its reasonings and 
pretensions.” We may just re- 
mark, before we proceed to extract, 





* The principles of the Romish church are 
professedly built upon the Scripture. It is 
true, indeed ,thatCatholics have often denied 
the authority of Scripture, except as drawn 
from the supreme authority of the church. 
But the fatuity.of this assertion, as our 
author observes, is truly astonishing ; for 
the Romanists do not hesitate to refer us 
to Scripture, as sufficient ground for many 
of their opinions and practices ; so that in 
effect they say that ‘¢ their authority is de- 
rived from Scripture, and the authority of 
Scripture from theirs!” Oh, ye Roman 
Catholics, we cry you mercy, how are we 
to resist your double-edged weapons ? 
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that our author’s style is often 
powerfully argumentative, always 
very lively, and sometimes very 
sarcastic; but who, in arguing 
with Roman Catholics, can help 
being imbued with some portion 
of the odium theologicum? 

After some excellent preliminary 
remarks on the general effects of 
Popish principles, our author pro- 
ceeds to establish the five follow- 
ing propositions :— 

«© I. The Church of Rome prohibits the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures, under 


severe penalties, and locketh them up from 
the laity.”” 


That this is a fact, and that it is 
not only the general practice of 
the Church of Rome, but incul- 
cated by her express commands, 
our author, notwithstanding what 
some Romanists, and especially 
some of the Gallican church, have 
affirmed to the contrary, proves, 
with no common display of learn- 
ing and argument. Three reflec- 
tions which he makes upon this 
lawless and impious “ prohibition” 
we here insert. 


*¢ J. The prohibition mentioned hitherto 
is highly injurious to the Holy Scriptures : 
For why? if they lay before men the best 
method, the strongest inducements to their 
present and eternal happiness, nothing 
ean be more unjust than to treat them as 
if they had a quite opposite tendency. I 
appeal to experience ; what are the rules 
most commonly followed by men in re- 
ference to other books? Good ones are 
carefully perused and commended ; those 
that are indifferent are laid by; we advise 
our friends against those which we think 
bad; but if we meet with one that asserts 
principles highly pernicious, then we en- 
deavour to have it prohibited, condemned, 
and destroyed if possible; at least to have 
it removed out of the way of the igno- 
rant: ina word, nobody can give a stronger 
proof of the little value which he sets 
upon a book, than when he does all he 
can to hinder it from coming into people’s 
hands, and in case it does, to force 
it gut of them. Consequently, to prohibit 
the Scriptures, as the Church of Rome 
does, is to put upon them the greatest af- 
front imaginable. 

*¢ IJ, No method can be devised more 
effectual than this, to prevent rational re- 
ligion from taking root in men’s minds, or 
to extirpate it when it has. Christian re- 
ligion is a science delivered in the New 
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Testament with its principles and conse- 
quences; bunt no science can be learned 
without study, and the surest way to have 
it unmixed, is, no doubt, to fetch it from 
the very book in which it was originally 
contained ; waters are commonly purer at 
the spring, than at a distance from it. Be- 
sides, as we all agree that Christianity 
comes from God, shall we not be more 
deeply affected, if we immediately hear his 
voice teaching us, than if we hear it onl 

by a proxy, who himself may have God’s 
instruction but at the second or third 
hand, But who will apply himself to the 
study even of the best religion, if he be 
frightened from it with the dread of such 
a double torture, as inquisition and: hell? 
Then the more ignorant a man ig, the safer 
he will think himself. . ° . 

“Ill, . . . .. Any man that se- 
riously considers how the Church of Rome 
now stands affected towards the Holy 
Scriptures, must unavoidably be surprized 
at the great revolutions that happen, at the 
long run, in men’s opinions and behaviour. 
We must wonder how a thing, formerly re- 
commended as an invaluable treasure, 
could fall under the utmost discredit and 
neglect. When Christianity was still in 
its cradle, its nursing-fathers looked upon 
the Holy Scriptures as the wholsomest 
food for it; they made it their chief busi- 
ness to minister it daily to their babes, 
who, by a constant use of the same, grew 
up to men in so little while, and spread so 
vastly, that the World was surprised to find 
itself Christian: now-a-days those that 
set up for the best friends of that profes- 
sion, being afraid that the same food should 
throw its members into a kind of con- 
sumption, will not suffer them to bring it 
near their mouth, but with all the caution 
imaginable. The heathens, the warmest 
adversaries of Christians, did all they could 
to extort it from them, as thinking the de- 
stroying of it would be the ruin of them ; 
now it is thought that the more sparingly 
they taste of it, the healthier they will be : 
formerly those, who being overconic by 
the violence of persecutions, delivered up 
their Holy Books, were despised as apos- 
tates and called traytors; but now those 
who tamely submit never to look into 
them, but when’ they have leave given 
them, are adopted the Traditionary 
church as her most hopeful children,” 
—pp. 29—33. 

Our author’s second charge is, 
that there are “Three principles 
of the Romanists, which are en- 
tirely destructive of the authority 
of the Holy Scriptures.” These 
principles are, 1. ** That the Scrip- 
tures have no authority of their own.” 
II. “* That the Scriptures contain 
but an imperfect revelation of God’s 
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will.” III. “‘ That the Holy Scrip- 
tures are dark and obscure.” In 
assailing the first of these prin- 
ciples, our author brings forward 
the following facts, which may 
not a little surprise those of our 
readers, who not having lived in 
immediate contact with popery, 
may be ignorant of the genuine 
sentiments with which our Catholic 
opponents regard the volume of 
our faith. 


«© . . + + Upon this article they 
have expressed their minds in the harshest 
and most offensive terms. One Wolfgangus 
Hermannus said, that the Scriptures being 
destitute of the testimony of the church have 
no more authority than Esop’s fables: which 
words Cardinal Hosius, writing against 
Brentius, avers as containing a true and 
sound doctrine; Bayle, the Jesuit, speaks 
very much to the same purpose : Stapleton, 
Professor of Divinity at Douay, said over 
and over again, that the Scripture, considered 
in itself, is not so much the rule of faith, as the 
Saith of the church is the rule of the Scriptures 
themselves. In the council held at Rome by 
Gregory VII. it was determined, that no 
chapter and no book should be received as 
canonical, without the Pupe’s authority ; so 
that, if his Holiness, was even pleased to 
declare, that there is no word of God, we 
should believe it; and if he does it not, 
God surely stands highly obliged to him 
for his complaisance.”"—p. 34. . . . - 


We had intended to extract more 
largely from this section, but our 
limits forbid ; and we now come to 
our author’s third charge against 
the Catholics, which is, 


** That the Romanists speak of the 
Holy Scriptures with the utmost con- 
tempt.” 

«©. . . + Richard du Mans declared 
in that Synod (of Trent), that, the school- 
men had so well cleared the matters of faith, 
that they were no more to be learned jrom the 
Holy Scriptures; . . . + The Janse- 
nists affirm, that, to pretend to instruct men 
in the faith from the Scripture, is a way noto- 
riously ridiculous and impossible, caceedingly 
long and tedious, attended with insuperable 
obstacles and difficulties; so that God cannot 
possibly have pitched upon it as a means of sal- 
vation.” . . . + The Bishops met at 
Bonnonia, represented to Julius the IIId. 
that, in short, the Bible was the book, 
which above all others, had raised those 
tempests and whirlwinds, which they were 
almost carried away with.”’—- pp. 42--44, 


The fourth charge is, that 
** The Romanists don’t scruple to make 
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decrees diametrically opposite to the ac- 
knowledged decisions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” 

But we must pass this by, in 
order that we may have the more 


space for the fifth and most. im- 
portant of all. It is this, that 


‘©The Romanists shamefully corrupt 
and falsify the Holy Scriptures, to serve 
their private views.” 

Our author’s observations, which 
principally refer to the versions of 
Bourdeaux and Rouen, are here 
divided into two heads. I. Those 
falsifications which are less consi- 
derable,” amongst which are to be 
found the following, recommenda- 
tory of ‘* pilgrimages.” 

“‘The holy men, that lived before the 
Mosaical dispensation, are represented as 
acknowledging themselves pilgrims and 
strangers ; which holy places they visited, 
where they made their stations, is no where 
mentioned, but no matter; they had, no 
doubt, many followers, seeing we are 
taught, that, before our Saviour’s birth, 
Joseph and Mary used to go in pligrimage to 
Jerusalem every year; so the version of 
Bourdeaux renders this place; the text, 
indeed, says no more, than that, they went 
tu Jerusalem; but our translators, as if 
they had some particular records, thought 
fit to acquaint us, in what quality they 
went, namely, as pilgrims: But then, why 
did they not render, His (Jesus’) face was, 
as though he would go in pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, there being the very same word in 
both these places? It had been a great 
comfort for many pilgrims to have the 
author of their faith for a pattern of their 
devotions ; but let them not be impatient, 
they will soon have this satisfaction ; for 
no question, but Christ had put on a pil- 
g’im’s dress, taking a long staff, and a hat 
adorned with shells, when after his resur- 
rection, he met the two disciples; who 
were journeying to Emmaus ; since these 
are introduced addressing him thus, Art 
thow the only pilgrim in Jerusalem, that has 
not known the things which are come to pass 
there in these days? So run the versions of 
Bourdeauz and Rouen ; and in this last, he 
is represented at the great day of judg- 
ment, as setting such a value upon this 
his former condition, that he sentenceth 
to eternal punishment those who had mis- 
used him, when he appeared in it; and 
rewards with the heavenly happiness those, 
who had showed him a due regard; I was 
a pilgrim, and ye took me in, will he say to 
those on his right hand, who will answer 
him, when saw we thee a pilgrim, and took 
thee in? In the contrary manner will he 
speak to those on his leit, I was a pilgrim, 
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and ye took me not in; who will reply, 
When saw we thee a pilgrim, and did not mini- 
ster untothee? In the index of the matters 
placed at the end of this translation, the 
Eunuch of the Queen of Candace is recom- 


mended as a pilgrim? There was com- 


monly such a plenty of these holy travellers 
at Jerusalem, that the field mentioned in 
St. Matthew, was bought to be a burying 
place for pilgrims, as the word is rendered 
jn Bourdeaux’s.”"—p.59. . . . « « 


This, we think, our readers will 
allow to be powerful ridicule. 
We must make room for the fol- 
lowing short paragraph, which ex- 
poses a glaring corruption of Gal. 
iii. 1. 

*¢ Who would not be convinced, that 
the primitive Christians had their churches 
and honses filled with crucifires, that hears 
St. Paul telling the Galatians, Have you not 
got Jesus Christ pictured before your eyes, 
as crucified among you? But likely, his 
faith will begin to be wavering, when he 
is informed, that the precise meaning of 
the text is this, Before whose eyes Jesus 
Christ hus been evidently set forth as crucified 
among you, that is, Before whose eyes, 
Christ’s death has been set in so strong a 
light, that had he been crucified among 

‘ou, you could not have a livelier idea of 
is sufferings.” —p. 62. 


We shall now close this article, 
by extracting a paragraph or two 
from the second of the two sec- 
tions into which our author’s ob- 
servations on his fifth charge are 
divided—* Falsifications that are 
most substantial and of the deepest 
die.” There are here several pas- 
sages, on the Mass, Purgatory, 
Transubstantiation, &c., which we 
should feel gratified to insert ; but 
we must content ourselves with 
the following, which completely 
holds up to ridicule the arguments 
of the havatie for a plurality 
of objects of worship, and their 
‘three degrees of adoration,’ — 
latria, dulia, and hyper-dulia—the 
first of which, they tell us, we speak 
for the benefit of those of our read- 
ers who may be uninitiated into the 
mystery of iniquity, are due only to 
God; the second, to the Virgin ; 
the third, to angels, saints, and 
images. The passage is at once a 
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specimen of keen argument and 
ridicule. 


** The Protestants fancied their system 
unmoveable, as it had for one of its main 
pillars these words of God, and the a pli- 
cation of them made by our Saviour cc 
self: Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve. But the 
translators of Bourdeaur have not only 
stripped us from this mischievous weapon, 
but have turned it against us ; thus they 
expressed this text : Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve 
with latria. This lucky artifice they had 
not thought of, when they were about St. 
Matthew's Gospel ; but. time and necessity 
are good masters. It is true, they were 
not the first broachers of this explication ; 
it had been found out by Anastasius, ap- 
plauded by the fathers of the second Coun- 
cil of Nice, followed afterwards by Ro- 
mish commentators. But no body had 
had the face to deliver it as the very text 
of the Evangelist. Hitherto they had been 
contented to infer from these words, that 
God alone was indeed to be served, because 
it was said, Him only shalt thow serve, 
whereas other beings might be worshipped, 
our Saviour having not said, Thou shalt 
only worship the Lord, but Thow shalt wor- 
ship him ; than which nothing can be more 
irrational, there being no material differ- 
ence between the meaning of those terms, 
to worship God, and to serve him; and the 
exclusive particle, only, referring equally 
to both of them. But something more 
may be urged to overthrow the Romish 
explication of this passage, chiefly, as ap- 

lied by our Saviour to his present case : 

e devil was endeavouring to persuade 
him to worship him, and not to serve him, 
as appears from the foregoing verse ; he 
did not insist upon the latria, as an honour 
he required of him; he had been well 
pleased if the Son of God had condescended 
to allow him the dulia, or a little portion 
of the hyper-dulia. But how pitifully does 
our Saviour come off, according to these 
translators! To show the devil that he 
could not grant him his demand, he quotes 
a passage, which proves only that he could 
not grant what the other did not request, 
and, under that pretence, denies him what 
he truly desired ; in which, O horror! he 
had acted the part of an errant sophist. 
Had the devil learned his dialectick under 
the same masters. with these interpreters, 
or had he thought their logic would hold, 
he might very well have replied to our Sa- 
viour: I do not desire that you should 
serve me with the latria, but that you would 
barely worship me ; and THAT you do 
consistently with the passage you have 
quoted, seeing it prohibits only the /atria 
should be paid to any other being but God 
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alone. Such is the natural consequence 
of this Romish fraud ; but cheats are often 
short-sighted. People that lack godliness 
‘are blind, and cannot see afar off, says St. 
Peter.”"—p. 65. 


We consider this volume of in- 
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calculable value in the controver- 
sies at present agitated : and, as 
it is but very little known, and ex- 
ceedingly rare, we should be happy 
to see it reprinted. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
REV. DR. FURMAN, 

The Rev. Dr. Furman was born at 
Esopus, in the state of New-York, in the 
“year 1755.—While he was yet an infant, a 
few months old, his parents migrated with 
him to South Carolina ;—and, after some 
years spent on the sea board, ultimately set- 
tled at the High Hills of Santee, where his 
father filled the office of Prothonotary, 
and pursued, as it is believed, the profes- 
sion of a Surveyor. At this place, Dr. F. 
grew up to manhood, under the imme- 
diate eye and tuition of his father, who, 
being a man of strong intellect and of con- 
siderable mathematical attainments, gave 
his son such an English and Mathemati- 
cal education as his official und professional 
duties would allow. The knowledge to 
which Dr. F. afterward attained, of the 
Greek and Hebrew » was from 
his own unassisted exertions, after he en- 
tered on the ministry ; this knowledge, 
though not so profound as to acquire for 
him the appellation of a great Hellenic and 
Hebraic scholar, was, nevertheless, suf- 
ficient for the purposes of Biblical criti- 
cism. His ‘studies were chiefly confined 
to the Mathematics, Metaphysics, Belles- 
Lettres, Logic, Hi » and Theology. 
He, however, cultiva' an acquaintance 
with the ancient classics, particularly Ho- 
mer, Longinus, and Quinctillian, with 
whose beauties and precepts he was inti- 
mately familiar. He read with sedulous 
attention all the writers of the Augustan 

of English literature, and whatever 

language possesses valuable in criti- 
cism and immortal in poetry. There are 
few men, it is believed, in this community, 
who ‘have had their minds more richly 
stored with, or could more profusely quote 
than Dr. F. the fine passages of Milton, 
Yi » Pope, Shakespeare, Butler, Addi- 
son, and the ‘* Pursuits of Litera- 
ture.” Notwithstanding his great sim- 
plicity, and a constitutional gravity, which 
seemed to indicate a mind employed only 
about the most momentous concerns, he 
hada t relish for atticism wherever he 
found ‘His acquaintance with French 
and German literature was not extensive ; 
it is believed he did not go much beyond 


the writings of Fenelon, Saurin, Du Pin, 
and Massilon ; and Leibnitz, Kant, Klop- 
stock, and Gesner: Indeed, the various, 
extensive, and unremitted pursuits of 
practical benevolence and picty, to which 
his whole life was consecrated, allowed 
him to expatiate but little beyond the limits 
of his own language. With this his 
acquaintance was minute, and his style, of 
which there are abundant specimens in 
manuscript and print, may be cited as a 
model for style, strong, chaste, and cleri- 
cal, 

Dr. F. was brought up to no particular 
business, though, it is believed, he assisted 
his father in the duties of his office, his 
surveying engagements and his agricultu- 
ral employments. At a very early period, 
he attached himself to the Sanctuary ; and 
at the age of eighteen was installed the 
Pastor of the Baptist Church at the High 
Hills of Santee. ‘With this Church Ne 
continued till the year 1787, when, bein 
chosen to preside over the Baptist Churc 
in Charleston, he removed his residence to 
this city. Here he has since constantly 
dwelt, except during those annual excur- 
sions which for thirty-eight years he has 
been in the habit of making into different 
parts of the state, preaching the word of 
life, and promoting the best interests of 
his fellow-men.. During his residence on 
the High Hills of Santee, he married his 
first wife, by whom he had four children, 
two of whom survive: after his removal 
to Charleston he married his second wife, 
by whom he had thirteen children, eleven 
of whom survive him, 

Dr. F, was the patriarch of the Baptist 
Church in South Carolina ; the cotnsellot 
and guide, the father and friend to whom 
they looked up for advice and consolation, 
He was one of the framers of the Consti- 
tution of that Convention, and the original 
projector of the Institution for Theologi- 
cal, Scientific, and Classical education, 
which is evolving its infantine honours 
with so much success at Washington. In 
his own State he was the father of what- 
ever has reference to the eduéation of the 
ministers of the Baptist church. 

His whole life was one ef unblemished 
piety and virtue: and during the thirty- 
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eight years which he speitt in Charleston, 
as the venerated and beloved pastor of the 
Baptist church, he uniformly exhibited a 
character of exemplary purity, edifying 
and impressive in the highest degree, and 
in wonderful consistency with the holy 
doctrines which he made it his duty, 
h , and happi to proclaim. 


REV. JOHN WILLIAMS. 


Joun Wi tiaMs was born in Caernar- 
vonshire, Wales, onthe eighth day of 
March (O. S.) 1767.—His father’s name 
was William Roberts, from which, accord- 
ing to the ancient custom still retained in 
some parts of Wales, of deriving the sur- 
name of the children from the Christian 
name of the father, he took the name of 
William. His father’s family were warm 
adherents of the established church, and 
early inculcated upon him the duty of at- 
tending to all the forms of that church. 
As his lameness disqualified him from en- 
gaging in agricultural pursuits, his father 
wished to fit him by a course of classical 
education, to enter the ministry. But his 
natural independence of character, and re- 
luctance to continuing a burden to his 
father during the period that must necessa- 
rily elapse before he could become prepared 
to take orders, led him to prefer the ac- 
quisition of atrade. For this purpose he 
repaired to the county town of Caernar- 
von :—here an event soon occurred which 
entirely changed the tenor of his future 
life. By some means he had been induced 
to attend the ministry of the Dissenters, 
and became converted under a sermon 
preached by Rev. David Morris, a mini- 
ster of the Calvinistic Methodists. 

When about nineteen years of age he 
connected himself with the Independent 
Church under the care of the Rev. Dr, 
Lewis. Under his patronage he soon after 
commenced his pulpit ministrations. 
About this time some doubts respecti 
the propriety of infant baptism occu 
to his mind, and about two years after- 
wards he separated himself from Dr. Lewis’s 
church, and united with the Horeb Bap- 
tist church at Garn. Over this congrega- 
tion he soon after became pastor, and con- 
tinued in that station until his emigration 
to this country. The reasons which in- 
duced him to this latter step are honour- 
able to his memory, though it may ap- 
pear strange that he should leave a people 
whose confidence and esteem he possessed, 





and who earnestly opposed his departure. 


At this time, public distress at home, 
and the influence of revolutionary princi- 
ples abroad, induced many of the Welsh 
mountaineers to seek arefuge and a home 
in these (then) infant states. Many of 
these emigrants were entirely enerene of 
the English lan e. Among them Mr. 
W. saw a ficld’ of usefulness, which he 
thought i¢ his duty to enter, and he ac- 
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cordingly tore himself from a fond and 
mourning people, and embarked for, this 
country. He landed at New-York, July 25, 
1795, bringing with him warm recom- 
mendations from his church and friends 
in Wales. He was accompanied by a 

unger brother, who died suddenly with- 
in a fortnight after his arrival, near New- 
ark, N. J. As soon as Mr. Williams, 
who was then at New-York, was informed 
of this event, he set out on foot to travel 
to the place. The exertion and fatigue of 
the journey, and the suddenness of the 
blow by which he had been deprived of a 
beloved brother, produced a violent fever 
which threatened his life. After his re- 
covery from this attack he commenced 
preaching. His first sermon in America 
was delivered in the Welsh language, in 
the church then oecupied by the Rev. 
John Sanford in Fair-street:i—The Bap- 
tist Church in Oliver (then Fayette) street, 
consisted of about thirty members, who 
metif a small unfinished wooden building, 
about thirty feet square. They gave Mr. 
W. and his countrymen permission occa- 
sionally to assemble in their church for 
service in their native language. They 
also encouraged him to attempt the ac- 
quisition of the English language. After 
some hesitation he complied, began to 
preach alternately in English and Welsh. 
His labours were acceptable to the English 
as well as Welsh members, and after a 
trial of nine months, on the. 28th of 
August, 1798, be was unanimously re- 
quested to officiate as their pastor. In the 
summer of that year, he was one of the 
victims of the yellow fever, which then 
raged with unprecedented fury in the city. 
But though brought to the borders of the 
grave, he was spared to become an instru- 
ment of extensive usefulness among his 
people. His church increased in numbers, 
and in 1800 it was found necessary consi- 
derably to enlarge their place of worship. 
In the course of time this place also was 
found insufficient ; and in little more than 
pox | years from his first settlement, 
Mr. W. sawraised the third meeting house, 
the present edifice, a large stone building, 
64 feet by 94, 

His talents and devotedness gained him 
a deserved reputation, and the small and 
divided body which he had been instru- 
mental in cementing into strength and 
harmony, increased, until at present the 
church numbers more than 540 members. 
Mr. W., during his connexion with them, 
baptized about 440, exclusive of those 
baptized on Long Island and elsewhere. 

In the year 1823, the Rev. Spencer H. 
Cone, of Alexandria, was eB ane with 
him in the pastoral office. His health 
about this time began visibly to decline, 
and the energies of his mind as well as 
the strength of his body seemed impaired. 
In the course of the year, (1822,) three of 
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the men who had walked with him through 
all his journey, who had participated in 
his joys and shared in his sorrows, were re- 
ye | death. Their departure made a 
deep and lasting impression on his mind. 
He still continued, however, until his last 
illness, to labour among his flock, but his 
appearance betrayed his internal afflictions. 
In the winter of 1824 he was attacked by 
the influenza, then very extensively pre- 
valent. Though greatly enfeebled by this 
attack, neither he nor his friends enter- 
tained the idea that his sickness was unto 
death. For two or three weeks imme- 
diately preceding his departure, he seemed 
to be gradually recovering, and his friends 
indulged the pleasing hope of seeing him 
soon restored to perfect health. But, 
alas! how soon were their hopes blasted. 





(Supplement, 


On Saturday, the 21st of May, he was 
well enough to walk out, but he passed 
Saturday night without rest, and the next 
morning shewed symptoms of unusual 
weakness, not sufficient, however, to ex- 
cite any serious apprehension in the minds 
of his family, He came down to break- 
fast as usual and returned up stairs to his 
study. After spending some time in con- 
versation and reading, he complained of 
want of rest, and retired tolie down. He 
soon became uneasy, and expressed a wish 
to rise. Mrs. W. assisted him to a seat, 
and in a moment his life, like a vapour, 
passed away. He who scarcely an hour 
before had spoken of uniting with the con- 
gregation, was thus suddenly summoned 
to the congregation of the first born on 
high. 


———————— 
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Serections from the Works of Bi- 
shop Hall ; with a brief Sketch of his 
Life. Second Edition. 


Morwinc Meoirartions, or a Series 
of Reflections on various Passages of 
7 and Scriptural Poetry, for ram 
Day in the Year. Second Edition, spaatly 
enlarged. By the Author of the Retro- 
t, &c. 12mo. 5s.—We recommended 
this volume in our last year’s Supple- 
ment, and are happy to see a second 
edition called for. 


Rerxections on the Word of God, for 
every Day in the Year. By Wm. Ward, of 
. 12mo. Price 6s. 6d. bds.—This 
work is written in a style simple and per- 
spicuous ; and is evidently one, among a 
few works of this nature, which are well 
calculated for general usefulness, being 
both more safe and more practical than 
some commentaries written for the poor. 
We shall be happy soon to see the con- 
tinuation, which Mr. Ward contem- 
plated, carried into effect by an equally 
able hand. If this task should be under- 
taken, it certainly should be a principle 
to avoid the introduction of all points 
upon which a diversity of opinion ex- 
ists in the Christian church, unless 
with the exception of such as are of vital 
importance. This remark, however, will 
apply but slightly to these “ Reflections.” 
e wish Mr. W., as well as others of 
his brethren, had more frequently studied 
1 Cor. i, 14 and 17. 


Tae Devoxrort Arx.—These four 
little tracts contain much important and 





some novel information. Should they 
succeed in obtaining a general circula- 
tion, it is to be hoped, that, by bringing 
the subject of the depraved habits of 
seamen, and others immediately con- 
nected with our marine, before the eye 
of the public, they will produce both 
immediate and beneficial efforts for their 
improvement. ‘ The Devonport Ark” 
deserves immediate attention. Should 
the tract, however, arrive at a second 
impression, the editor should observe 
that there are typographical errors in 
every page. 

Watkine wits Gop: a Sermon oc- 
casioned by the Death of the late Mr. 
Daniel Astle, and preached in St. An- 
drew’s Chapel, North Shields, on Sunday 
Evening, 3d of April, 1825, by W. H. 
Stowell.—‘“ Enoch walked with God, 
and was not, for God took him.” Such 
is the text of this sermon ; and it is well 
expounded and enforced. The style in 
which the sermon is written will render 
it attractive, especially to the young. 

Susstan¢e or Tae Speeca of Mr. 
John Fenwick, at a General Meeting of 
the various Denominations of Protestant 
Dissenters of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on 
the 14th of June, 1825, to take into Con- 
sideration the propriety of obtaining a 
new Place of Sipuliate,-sche attachment 
to the ashes of departed friends is con- 
nected with some of the finest emotions 
of the human heart. The speech of Mr. 
Fenwick urges the important considera- 
tions connected with this subject most 
forcibly ; and furnishes many interesting 
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particulars of general and local intelli- 
gence upon the subject of inhumation, 
To Dissenting congregations who have 
not yet furnished themselves with ceme- 
teries the tract will be highly interesting. 


An ABSTRACT OF THE GRACIOUS 
Deatincs or Gop with several eminent 
Christians, in. their Conversion and Suf- 
Jerings, taken from authentic MSS. 
&c. By Samuel James, M.A. Ninth 
Edition. London. 1824.—This volume 
(which was originally published by the 
father of the present editor, by whom 
considerable additions have been made) 
is one of great interest. A record of the 
experience of those who have passed 
safe through many fiery trials must at all 
events be interesting; but these, being 
for the most part related in the fervent 
language of the sufferers themselves, and 
being distinguished every where with 
the outburstings of that piety which sup- 
ported them beneath all their troubles, 
will be found instructive as well as en- 
tertaining. 

Granpratuer’s Tares. One Vo- 
lume. 18mo. By Charlotte Elizabeth, 
Price 1s. 6d. bds: 


Arian M‘Leop; or the Highland 
Soldier. By Charlotte Elizabeth, With 
Engravings. Price 1s. 6d. 


Mecuanic’s Lectures, by the Rev. 
J. East, Birmingham. The 1st to Ap- 
prentices. 8vo. Price 6d. To be con- 
tinued monthly. 


Tus Mrscettantous Works oF 
THE LATE Joun Fawcett, -D.D., &c.; 
with a Memoir of the Author and 
Portrait. London. 1824.— This col- 
lection of the miscellaneous works of 
Dr. Fawcett (author of “ the Devotional 
Family Bible,”) contains a greater por- 
tion of really useful writing than is gene- 
rally to be met with in volumes of this 
kind. The “ Summary of the Evi- 
dences of Christianity” contained in the 
work, is a very valuable one; there is a 
vein of real piety throughout, which is 
seldom found in disquisisions upon this 
question. The “ Essay on Anger,” also, 
isfar above the ordinary standard of such 
compositions ; and abounds with sugges- 
tions upon a point of conduct to which 
many true Christians pay but too little 
attention. We may give the publica- 
tion a sincere recommendation. 


Curonotocy of the Kings of Eng 


land, in easy Rhyme. By the Rev. 
Butcher. With an Engravixg of each 
King. Price 2s. 
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Stavery inconsistent with Christi- 
anity. By William Cuttriss. London. 
1825. pp. 47.—This is a well-meant, 
and, upon the whole, well-written 
little pamphlet, against the shocking 
cruelties and pernicious effects of sla- 
very. It is, however, (as may be ga- 
thered from the title,) rather calcu- 
lated to strengthen the opinions and sti- 
mulate the exertions of those who are 
already convinced of the rectitade of 
our cause, than to gain proselytes to 
our standard: since, to bring as an ar- 
gument against those who are the advo- 
cates of slavery, that it is opposed to 
Christianity, would be just as available 
as telling an Atheist that his opinions 
are inconsistent with the Bible. What, 
alas! do the friends of slavery care for 
the interests or the spirit of Christi- 
anity ? 


Aw Inquiry into the principal Ques- 
tions at Issue between the Baptists and 
Padobaptists, on the Subjects and Mode 
of Baptism. By John Munro, Knochando. 
1825, 12mo.— Having beencalled to enter 
pretty deeply into the baptismal contro- 
versy, we might have claimed a dispensa- 
tion from again descending intothe arena, 
and have allowed Mr. Munro’s small 
volume to lie unheeded on our table, 
But although we do not feel ourselves 
called on to take up, seriatim, the points 
at issue, we deem it a duty not to over- 
look this endeavour to settle the ques- 
tion in dispute. Besides, we are aware 
that books, like ministers, have a doca- 
lity ; and what is read in*one quarter, 
may not find its way into circulation 
in another. The author is one who has 
promulgated the Gospel in a remote 
part of our island, far from the busy 
throng, and amid privations not perhaps 
surpassed by many of those who have 
gone to heathen lands. It may be ad- 
ded, that he has exhibited some severity 
in his manner; but he has brought to 
light a spirit of opposition which he 
has long had to contend with, of not the 
most candid kind. In his preface Mr. 
Munro says, 


‘‘ His Baptist neighbours must bear 
him witness, that, for nearly twenty years, 
he has made it his study to follow peace 
with them. They know that, when oc- 
casionally called to preach or baptize in 
the circle of their operations, he has uni- 
formly refrained from interfering with 
them or theirs. Of this they have: made 
their own use; they well know with what 
unwearied industry they have endeavoured 
to proselyte their Pedobaptist neighbours : 
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and that, among other painful argumeats, 
peas A have frequently urged the author’s 
studied silence on the subject, as a con- 
vincing proof of his conviction that his 
avowed sentiments and practice cannot be 
vindicated ; and his conduct has been gene- 
rously attributed to a want of reverence 
for the authority of Christ; or, to use 
the appropriate language of a recent 
writer, ‘ that he had discernment enough 
to appreciate the force of evidence, but not 
piety enough to pursue the path of duty.’ 

‘* For the sake of peace he bore all this, 
and much more of the same kind; and 
although frequently importuned by re- 
spected brethren to write on the subject, 
he never could, until very lately, bring his 
mind to take any part in the controversy. 
One of his most insurmountable objec-. 
tions was, the exposure which must of. ne- 
cessity be made of what his neighbours 
hold so dear and precious.” 


Mr. Munro goes on to state the “ cri- 
minal negligence either in pastors or 
people, or both,” among Pedobaptists 

ting these questions; ‘ connect- 
ing,” we would have said contrasting, 
it with “the more than apostolic zeal 
with which the opposite opinions have 
been propagated.” —‘* The marking 
young and og ere believers in 
connection with Pedobaptist churches ; 
and whenever they hear of persons 
within their reach, brought under soul- 
concern, by any means, they make eVery 
exertion to get them speedily entangled 
in their toils.”— Preface, pp. 7—10. 

Mr. Munro’s table of contents em- 
braces the following subjects: “ Pre- 
liminary Observations; Foundation of 
Infant Baptism stated; Abrahamic Co- 
venant, the Covenant of Grace; the 
Infant Seed of Believers interested in 
God's Covenant; Infants Members of 
God’s visible Kingdom ; God’s Grant to 
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Infants has never been revoked ; Unity 
of the Church ; the Two Seeds; Christ’s 
Attention to Infants; Christ’s Commis- 
sion; the Manner in which the Apostles 
executed their Commission; Baptism 
the Successor of Circumcision ; Objec- 
tions to Infant Baptism answered; Tes- 
timony of the Fathers; the Scripture 
Mode of Baptism; Concluding Address 
to Pedobaptists; to those who reject 
Infant Baptism.” 

Although, after Ewing and Wardlaw, 
he must be a champion indeed who 
would gather laurels, yet it is but justice 
to Mr. Munro to affirm, that he is no 
servile imitator of either of these dis- 
tinguished authors. He writes like one 
who has thought on the subjects for him- 
self. 

A new Edition, being the Eighth, of 
Foster’s Essays “ on Decision of Cha- 
racter,” §c. §c. Price 10s. 

A new Edition, being the Third, of 
SKETCHES OF FOUR HUNDRED SER- 
Mons, furnished by their respective Au- 
thors. 8 vols. 12mo, £1. 12s, 

PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 

Four volumes of sermons, by the late 
Dr. Doddridge. They were left in his will 
to the late Mr. Orton, with a desire. that 
they should be published for the benefit of 
the Doctor’s family.—An enlarged series 
of Extracts from the Diary, Meditations, 
and Letters of Mr. J. Williams of Kidder- 
minster ; second edition with additions, by 
Benjamin Hanbury.—The Ordinance of 
the Lord’s Supper, illustrated by William 
Orme, author of the Life of Owen, &c.—- 
The Domestic Preacher; or short Dis- 
courses from the manuscripts of some 
eminent ministers, 2 vols. -12mo.— Hints 
for Ministers and Churches. By the late 
Rev. Andrew Fuller.—-Memoirs of the late 
Miss Jane Taylor, by her Brother, Mr. 
Isaac Taylor, Junior, 2 vols. crown 8yo. 
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DEATH OF THE REV. J. HOOPER. 





It is with most sincere regret we an- 
nounce the death of the Rev. Joun’ Hoo- 
rER, M.A., for nearly seventeen years the 
beloved classical tutor of Hoxton Aca- 
demy, and pastor of the ancient Inde- 
pe church at Old Gravel Lane, Rat- 
cliffe. This excellent man had been con- 
fined for many weeks with the disease of 
which -he died. His departure took place 
on Friday evening, the 9th.instant, in, we 
believe, the 47th year of his age. We 
have not reom here to do justice to the 
memory of so excellent, so useful, so 


beloved, a minister. Mr. H, was appa- 


rently in the vigour of health, when he 
was attacked +by a disease, in its first 
symptoms, resembling a paralysis, but 
which proved at length to be tumours on 
the brain. We hope to be enabled speedily 
to record, at greater length, such particu- 
lars as may be interesting to all his 
friends, and to the Christian public; and, 
in doing this, we shall feel that we are but 
paying a just tribute to the memory of an 
individual, who appeared-as one of the 
first projectors and founders of this Maga- 
zine. The funeral took place at the Meet- 
ing-house, Old Gravel Lane, on Friday, 
December 16th. 
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F THE ADDRESS OF THE LANGUAGE INSTI- 





TUTION IN AID OF THE PROPAGATION 

OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Deeply convinced of the importance of 
the above Society, we cheerfully insert the 
following address, together with the most 
important of its rules for the information 
of our readers, to whose patronage we 
cordially recommend it. Lord Bexley is 
the President; Sir G. H. Rose, Sir T. S. 
Raffles, Sir G. 'T. Staunton, and W. Wil- 
berforce, Esq. ‘are the Vice-Presidents ; 
S. Hoare, Esq. Treasurer ; and T. P. Platt, 
Esq. M. A. and the Rev. W. Walford, 
Secretaries; and D. Coates, Esq. Hono- 
rary Librarian. 

** The commission which Christ gave to 
his disciples, when about to ascend to his 
throne, extended to the whole world—- 
*¢ Go ye, and teach all nations.” In order 
that they might be qualified to act under 
this commission with promptitude and 
effect, all the difficulties arising from diver- 
sity of language were miraculously re- 
moved ; and, by the gift of tongues, they 
were empowered to enter at once, in this 
respect, on the work of Missionaries in 
any country to which they might be sent. 

Although this supernatural qualifica- 
tion is not now to be obtained, yet the 
injunction of the Redeemer is still in 
force ; and the knowledge of heathen lan- 
guages is still as indispensably requisite as 
it was in the days of the apostles. It is 
the want of this lecdtaden which consti- 
tutes, at the present day, one of the most 
formidable impediments to the propagation 
of the Gospel. It is the want of this 
knowledge, and of the facilities for acquir- 
ing it, which deters many devoted servants 
of Christ from entering on the engage- 
ments of a Missionary life; while the de- 
ly and difficulty in acquiring the language 
of the country in which he has arrived op- 
yam more than any other obstacle, the 

eart of a Missionary, who finds himself 

surrounded by affecting displays of igno- 
rance which he cannot remove, and of 
wretchedness which he cannot alleviate. 
The anguish of heart, the eagerness of 
solicitude, tbe closeness of application to 
the study of the language, and the effects 
of a tropical climate, have, in some in- 
stances, brought to an early grave Mis- 
sionaries whose estimable. qualities gave 
the fairest promise of eminent usefulness. 

But is it necessary, is it unavoidable, 
that with these difficulties, in all their 
appalling magnitude, the Missionary should 
have to struggle on his arrival ina heathen 
land! May not the elements of the lan- 
guage be acquired before he leaves his 
own country, and has to contend with the 
debilitating influence of a vertical sun? 
Would not the knowledge even of the 
rudiments of the language enable him to 
pursue the study with great advantage 
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during his long voyage, and greatly accele- 
rate the arrival of the day, when his career 
of active and efficient service may com- 
mence ? 

But have we, it will be asked, the means 
of imparting, in this country, the requisite 
instruction to those who are destined to 
Missionary service? Able tuition in seve- 
ral important languages of the East may 
be secured : a considerable number might 
be mentioned, in which competent in- 
structors may at once be obtained. 

It may, however, be asked, Can these 
languages be efficiently taught by Euro- 

ans? It is replied, with the confi- 
dence founded on experience, that to those 
who are beginning to learn an oriental 
language, the tuition of an English in- 
structor, who had attained a correct 
knowledge of the language, is even pre- 
ferable to that of a native, and will enable 
the learner to make much more rapid pro- 
gress. The reason it is not difficult to 
assign. The teacher of a language is but 
imperfectly qualified for his office, unless, 
in addition to his knowledge of that lan- 
guage, he be acquainted with a language 
familiar to the pupil, so as to be in pos- 
session of a medium of intercourse, by 
which ideas and explanations may be 
clearly conveyed. The want of such o 
medium has been painfully felt by Mis- 
sionaries in the East, whose dependence 
was placed on the aid of native instructors. 
If, on the contrary, an Englishman, who 
has felt and overcome the difficulty of the 
acquisition, engage in the work of in- 
structing one of his own country, he is 
able to point out to his pupil, in the sim- 
plest and the clearest terms, not only the 
meaning of words, but also the peculiar 
structure of the language, with its charac- 
teristic idioms. 

In carrying the proposed plan into effect, 
great and valuable assistance may 
expected from those Missionaries who 
have acquired the language of the heathen 
by long residence. among them, and who 
may have returned to their. native land. 
The efficiency of this assistance has been 
already found, in the rapid progress which 
Missionaries, proceeding to the East, have 
made under the instruction of others, who 
had returned from that quarter. It may 
be added, that the principle itself has not 
only been approved, but adopted by the 
Honourable the East India Company, who, 
for a considerable number of years, have 
given elementary instruction in the lan- 
guages of India, at Haileybury College. 
It is not, however, intended by these re- 
marks to represent the aid of native 
teachers as unimportant. When the ele- 
ments of a language have been acquired, 
their assistance may prove of the greatest 
value; and their services it would be 
highly desirable to engage, whenever suit- 
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ably qualified individuals can be obtained, 
and pecuniary resources, equal to the un- 
dertaking, cun be provided. 

The importance of acquiring the lan- 
guages of the heathen has been hitherto 
under consideration; but, inother respects, 
very much may be done in preparing Mis- 
Sionaries appropriately for their work, 
before they leave their own country. 
Such a body of information may, by de- 
grees, be collected, relative to the man- 
hers, customs, and opinions of the heathen, 
in all parts of the world, as may prepare 
the Missionary—especially when commu- 
nicated to him in lectures by living ia- 
structors, who have themselves witnessed 
what they describe—to enter on bis work 
with a degree of intelligence which he 
could not otherwise have acquired, and 
which may both preserve him from mis- 
takes, and greatly facilitate his progress. 

With these views, a Society has been 
formed, to which the name of the ** Lan- 
guage Institution in Aid of the Propaga- 
tion of Christianity” has been given, the 
laws and regulations of which are sub- 
joined, 

The main purpose of the Founders of 
this Institution, is to afford to those bene- 
volent persons, who leave their country 
with the view of imparting to the heathen 
the knowledge of Christianity, every de- 
gree of assistance which can be rendered 
to them before they quit their native 
shores. It may indeed appear, in the 
course of the trial to which such persons 
will subject themselves of endeavouring to 
acquire in this country a knowledge of the 
language, which must be indispensable to 
them in their future labours, that they 
have such a natural inaptitude to the ac- 
quisition of a new language, as to dis- 
qualify them for the course of labour to 
which they have turned their thoughts: 
but it is obviously of great advantage, 
that this discovery should be made ata time 
when such persons may be saved from the 
error of abandoning a useful station in 
their own country, for one which will 
become an occasion of unceasing regret 
both to themselves and to those who em- 
ploy them. Instances of this nature have 
already occurred sufficient to put all parties 
on their guard. 

But, while the Institution is formed 
chiefly with a view to its subserviency to 
the direct promotion of Christianity, its 
advantages will be afforded, under due 
regulations, to all persons who concur in 
its object, and wish to avail themsel ves of 
these advantages. I[t may also be expect- 
ed that the operation of Bible, Tract, and 
Poreign-Education Societies, will be fa- 
cilitated by this institution. 

The “ Language Institution,’ ’ has been 
formed on the principle of the co-opera- 
tion of all sincere Christians. Points of 
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Doctrine or Discipline will never come in- 
to question. A knowledge of the lan- 
guages, habits, and opinions of the Hea- 
then, is all that will be communicated by 
the Institution: whatever else may relate 
to the due preparation of a Missionary 
will be entirely left to the Body to which 
he may belong. 

It is obvious that the great object in 
view will be obtained, both more eflicient- 
ly and at less expense, by one Institution 
concentrating all its efforts to this one 
point, than it could be by the separate ex- 
ertions of the different societies engaged in 
carrying the gospel to the heathen. 

The Committee of the Institution appeal, 
with confidence, on the grounds which 
have been stated in this address, to all 
who are anxious for the success of missions 
among the heathen. The object in view 
is evidently most important ; nor can it 
be fully attained, but by means of an insti- 
tution. appropriated to this purpose. If 
liberally supported, the Committee have 
no doubt but that, under the blessing of 
God, it will ultimately bestow incalcu- 
lable benefits to the missionary cause, by 
the most efficient preparation, of those 
who are sent forth to carry the glad tidings 
of salvation to the perishing heathen. 


LAWS AND REGULATIONS, 


1. The designation of this Society shall 
be the LancuaG INsTITUTION ; and its 
object shall be to assist in promoting the 
knowledge of Christianity, by making the 
best practicable provision for teaching, in 
this country, the languages of the heathen. 

2. In furtherance of this object, every 
opportunity shall be embraced of collect- 
ing information relative to the languages 
of Heathens and Mahomedans throughout 
the world, and to their manners, customs, 
and opinions ; and of forming a library of 
such books, both printed and manuscript, 
as are connected with these subjects. 
Courses of lectures shall also be delivered, 
by the best teachers that can be obtained 
from time to time, in elucidation of the 
respective languages ; to which lectures all 
persons concurring in the Society’s ob- 
ject shall be admitted, under such regula- 
tions and on such terms as the Committee 
shall appoint. 

3. In all the Lectures delivered by the 
teachers, they shall confine themselves 
strictly to the elucidation of the several 
languages ; with illustrations as opportu- 
nities may occur, of the state of the peo- 
ple in respect of their manners, customs, 
or opinions; but in no ease are they to 
touch on points of christian doctrine or 


discipline, on which different sentiments ° 


prevail among Christians ; as it is the de- 
sign of the Society to afford its assistance 
to all persons who concur in its object, 
without subjecting them to any kind of 
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compromise of their own views and prin- 
ciples. 

9. Every member of the Society shall 
have access to the library, free of charge, 
but under the regulations of the committee. 


ORDINATION, 


On Tuesday, Nov. 22, the Rev. T. Ash- 
well was ordained to the pastoral office 
over the Independent church, meeting in 
Ebenezer Chapel, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
Mr. Judson, Independent minister in the 
same town, commenced the services of 
the day by reading suitable portions of 
Scripture, and prayer. Mr. Harris, of 
Wallingford, stated the nature of a Gos- 
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pel church. Mr. Harrison, of Wooburn, 
asked the usual questions, and received 
the minister’s confession of faith. Mr. 
A. Redford, of Windsor, presented the or- 
dination prayer, accompanied with the lay- 
ing on of the hands of. the Presbytery. 
Mr. G. Redford, A.M., of Uxbridge, 
then delivered an impressive charge, from 
Ac.s xx. 24, ‘* To testify the gospel of the 
grace of God ;” and Mr. Harsant, of Bea- 
consfield, concluded with prayer. Mr. 
Cook, of Maidenhead, addressed the 
church and congregation, in the evening, 
from Heb. xiii. 22. Mr. Allam, of Missen- 
den, commenced, and Mr. May, of Amer- 
sham, concluded, with prayer. 








LIST OF ORDINATIONS, AND REMOVALS, ° 
(Independent and Baptist, published in the Year.) 


where eeeetetls 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Muston, Rev. C. R., A.M. (Wymondley 
Academy,) Independent, Bedford, June 
8, 1825. 

’ "BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Simmons, Rev. E. (Glasgow University,) 
Boptist, Stony Stratford, Sept. 29, 1825. 

Styces; Rev. T. (Gosport Academy,) 
Independent, Great Marlow, Oct. 27, 
1825. 

Asnuwe.t, Rev. T. Independent, High 
Wycombe, Nov. 22, 1625. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Harris, Rev. J. (Cheshunt College,) 
Ely, Aug. 17, 1825. 

Futter, Rev. B. (Bristol Academy,) 
Baptist, Harston, Nov. 11, 1824. 

CORNWALL. 

Bituine, Rev. W. Independent, Ports- 
cather, April 26, 1825. 

BurcueE tt, Rev. W. F, Baptist, Falmouth, 
March 23, 1825. 

DEVON. 

Daviess, Rey. W.S. Removed from Cre- 
diton to Plymouth Tabernacle. 

Woon, Rev. J. Baptist, Uffculm, July 22, 
1824. 

Brewer, Rev. E. H. Baptist, Sheldon, 
May 25, 1825. 
DURHAM. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Rev. Mr. (Hoxton Aca- 
demy,) Independent, South Shields, Aug. 

22, 1825. 
ESSEX. 

Fisu, Rev. T. Independent, Bocking, July 
29, 1825. 

Muttey, Rev. J. Mark’s Gate, ordained 
at Holywell Mount Chapel, London, 
April 6, 1823. | 

Rosinson, Rev. J. Independent. Removed 
from Cratfield to Witham, Nov. 15, 

1825. 


— 


HAMPSHIRE, 

JEFFERSON, Rev. J. Independent, removed 

from Kendal to Andover, July 13, 

1825. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Wicpey, Rev. W. Independent, Box Lane, 

Feb. 15, 1825. 
ANTHONY, Rev. Isaac, (Homerten Aca- 

demy,) Independent, Hertford, Oct. 27, 

1825. 


KENT. 
Kemp, Rev. R. removed from Ashford to 
Staplehurst. 
Jackson, Rev. Mr. Baptist, removed from 
Wantage to Ashford. 
LANCASHIRE. 
Kennepy, Rev. James, (Blackburn Aca- 
1 a Independent, Bury, Sept. 7, 


Deakin, Rev. J. Independent, Chorley, 
May 25, 1825. 
Situ, Rev. J. Independent, Hulme, Man- 
chester, Sept. 8, 1825. 
Forster, Rev. L. (Hoxton Academy,) 
Independent, Blackburn, Sept. 22, 1825. 
LONDON. 


Moasg, Rev.G. Independent, removed from 
Oakhampton to Artillery Street. 
Price, Rev. T. Baptist, Devonshire Square, 
Noy. 18, 1825. 
MIDDLESEX. 

Evison, Rev. H. (Rotherham College,) 
Independent, Clapton, Dec, 22, 1824. 
Vaucuan, Rev. R. Independent, removed 

from Worcester to Kensington, May 5, 
1825. 
Hawson, Rev. G. Baptist, removed from 
_ Portsea to Staines, July 12, 1825. 
NORFOLK. 
Apams, Rey. H. L, (Hoxton Academy,) 
Independent, Burnham, Westgate, July 
7, 1825. : 
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Atkins, Rev. Obadiah, Independent, (Hox- 
ton Academy,) Wymondham, July 5, 
1825. 


Puntis, Rev, J. Baptist. Removed from 
» Sussex, to Norwich, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Puiip, Rev. 1. Independent, Weldon and 
Corby, June 8, 1825. 

Sure, Rev. James, (Newport Pagnel Aca- 
demy,) Independent, Potter’s Pury, June 
15, 1825, 

Gray, Rev. W. Baptist. Removed from 
Chipping Norton to Northampton, Oct, 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Horeate, Rev. E. (Idle Academy,) Inde- 
t, Horsley, Aug. 4, 1825. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Wituams, Rev. C. (Hoxton Academy,) 
* Independent, Newark, April 14, 1825, 
OXFORDSHIRE. 

Swainz, Rev. E. Baptist, Summer's Town, 

near Oxford, Aug. 4, 1#25. 
SHROPSHIRE. 
Jonezs, Rev. T. Baptist, Brosely, May 20, 
1825 


Govucen, Rev. W. Baptist, Wem, July 1, 
1825. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 


PattripGE, Rev. E. Independent, South 
Petherton, April 21, 1825. 


Ricnarns, Rev. M. (Axminster Aca- 
demy,) Independent, Milbourn Port, June 
14, 1825. 


——. Rev. T. Baptist, Watchet, June 
11, 1825. 
Ginson, Rev. T. (Hackney Academy,) In- 
ent, Chelwood, July 13, 1825. 
“et 7 Joseph, Baptist, Montacute, 
2 
> STAFFORDSHIRE. 

—— Rev. W. (Rotherham y, 

, Lane End, April 26, 1825. 
Coons, Rev. J. (Blackburn Academy,) 

, Uttoxeter, Oct. 18, 1825. 

” SUFFOLK. 
be Rev. W. ey Den? 1ea0. y>) 

” “SURRY. 


Ricwaans, Rev. J. E. Independent, Re- 





(Supplement, 
moved from Megavissey to Wands- 
; worth, June 28, 1825. 
EFFBRY, Rev. J.T. Ba Gray’s Walk, 
beth, Dee. 7,184.2 
YORKSHIRE. 
JEFFERSON, Rev. J. B. (Homerton Aca- 
aa Independent, Attercliffe. June 30, 
Forster, Rev. J (Bradford Academy,) 
Baptist, Scarborough, Nov. 3, 1824. 
= Rev. C. Baptist, Malton, Nov. 
Gansorr, Rev. J. (Idle Academy,) Inde- 
= » Elland, near Halifax, July 6, 


BACKLEY, a J. — Academy,) Inde- 
pendent, Th Mt 2, 1825. 
Hese.ron, Rev. oa dle Academy,) In- 
t, Morley, ‘a 10, 1825. 
Evans, Rev. Jos. (Idle Academy,) Inde- 
pendent, Flockstone, Oct, 5, 1825. 
WALES. 
Evans, Rev. M. (Newtown Academy,) 
Independent, Langharne, June 15, 1825. 
ANGLESEA. 
Morean, Rev. W. (Abergavenny Aca- 
teag Baptist, Holyhead, April 19, 
825. 


FLINTSHIRE. 

Harris, Rev, J. (Carmarthen College,) 
Independent, Mold, July 20, 1825. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 

Jones, Rev. E. eee oer College,) 
Independent, Trelect, Nov. 18, 1824. 
GrirFitns, Rev. J. Independent, Taber- 
— near the New Passage, May 25, 

25 
Puituips, Rev. J. Baptist, Beth-haran, 
Newport, March 3, 1825. 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE, 
Rees, Rev. J. (Newtown Academy,) Jn- 
dependent, Sarney, May 17, 1825. 
PEMBROKESHIRE. 
Davirs, Rev. H. (Carmarthen Academy,) 
Independent, Lm yyy Oct. 7, 1824. 
SCOTLA 
CamPBeELtL, Rev. E. (Glaagow a — ad 
Independent, Glasgow, April 7, 1825. 
MarRsuHa tt, Rev. A, (Glasgow Academy,) 
Independent, Stirling, Sept. 28, 1825. 
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ANGLESEY Ps OF)—Liecnyicnep—March 15, 1825. 
IRE—Hocktirre--July 9, 1825. 


BEDFORDS 


Independent. 


CHESHIRE—Hype Lane CHAPEL—May 15, 1825. 
DURHAM—Soutn Sx1ELps-- April 5, 1825. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE—Stroup—J 





y 1, 1824. Baptist. 


LEY--August 29, 1823. 
HANTS--Awvevan—Dee, 29, 1824. Baptist. 


K epi ge date. 


JN—Cuaret Street, Soho—(No date.) Independent. 





Mire Exv—June 5, 1825. Independen 


LANCASHIRE Kirrino. Jek6. 1824. sadepeatent: 
LEICESTERSHIRE—Asnby-pDE-La-ZoucnE—July 27. 
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1825.] Corrections and Additions to the Statistics. 721 , 
Eari-Snitton—June 22, 1825. Independent. 
U.ListHorPe—October 25, 1825. Independent, 
ik, MIDDLESEX—Hanwe__—Jan. 25, 1825. Independent. 

—-MABERLY-CuareL, Kingsland—May 18, 1825. 
—— ——__—- Uxsripce—April 25, 1825. Baptist. 


> 














ras MONMOUTHSHIRE—Ponty-Poot—Nov. 3, 1824. : 

30, Lancopa—Sept. 29, 1824. Baptist. 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE—Kerry—Dec. 28, 1824. 

r,) NORFOLK—E tuincHam—Nov, 4, 1824. Baptist, 


SURRY—Eprsom—Re-opened Jan. 28, 1828. - Independent. 
-HamM——March 6, 1825, Independent. 
——ere- LAMBETH—June 2), 1825. 























le~ StockweLt—Febr 1, 1825. Baptist. 
6, —-CAMBERWELL—June 29, 1825. 
SOMERSET—Montacute—Feb. 2,.1825. Baptist. 
e- -WaTcHET—March 17, 1824. Baptist. 
STAFFORDSHIRE—Cannock—January 27, 1825. Independent. 
.- Brewoop—Re- opened July 27, 1825. Independent. 
SOUTH WALES— Brecon—Nov. 3, 1824. Baptist. 
e- SALOP—WhuiteEcnurcH--Oct. 20, 1824. Baptist. 
SUSSEX--BricuTon—-Aug. 30, 1825. Independent. 
April 10, 1825. Independent. 
) SCOTLAND—G.ascow --March 27, 1825. Independent. 
De WILTS—Durrincton—September 8, 1825. Independent. 
WORCESTERSHIRE--KipperMinsTER--March 23, 1825. Independent. 
- WARWICKSHIRE--Lone Compron—Aug. 2, 1825. 
4 YORKSHIRE—Leeps--April 27, 1825. Independent. 
-Hawortu--May 18, 1825. Baptist. 
) ———————————————————————————————————————————————— 
CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS TO THE STATISTICS. ° 
Gentlemen—I send you a few corrections, &c., of the Statistics of Derbyshire, for 
. which I am chiefly indebted to Mr. Bateman, of Middleton-by-Youlgrave, son to a late 
’ High Sheriff, a gentleman who has paid considerable attention to the history of Pro- 
testant Nonconformity. Your’s, &c.  W. ELversy. 
, Vol. 6, p. 53, for Store read Shore—The Rev. Robert Kelsall, mentioned in the same 


pose, , died June 28th, aged 73.—Mr. Naylor was preceded at Ashford by the Rev. 

nezer Aldred, who died Oct. 25, 1822, aged 77. He was a man of eccentric 
character, arid through infirmity, was obliged, some time before his death, to re- 
tire from the work of the ministry. 

—— P. 162. Mr. Calvert removed to Chesterfield in 1779. See also page 219.—Mr. 
Ash died in 1735. 

—— P. 163. At the bottom, add “ Mr. Rhodes, from Rotherham, settled at Buxton 
in 1823, under whose ministry the cause has prospered.” 

—P.218. The Rev. John Whitehead died at Charlesworth, in 1813, having been 
minister there nearly 40 years. 

——P.219. The Rev. James Heywood iutroduced Socinian tenets at Chesterfield.— 
The Rev. Thomas Astley died in Oct. 1817, and the Rev. Joseph Foolowe in 1807. 
Mr. Kenrick removed in 1815. 

— P. 220. The Rev. William. Burgess died Nov. 15, 1823, in his 66th year, and was 
succeeded by Mr. William Foster, from Hoxton, who resigned his ministry in the 
July following. 

—— P. 278. Mr. Clarke was the minister at Dronefield in 1818. 

— P.555. Finpern. Mr. Benjamin Robinson left this place, and settled at 
Hungerford, in tom in 1693.—Dr. Latham, who has been mentioned, 
and respecting whom we were anxious to obtain still further information, it ap- 


pears, had three daughters ; one of whom, aa og aay a pa Spi men ara 
so lately as 1807. ere is still remaining in the village, in poor circumstances, 
a ughter of this excellent minister, uke very bitterly res the destruction 
of all her revered relative’s papers ; which, it seems, were in the possession of 


the daughter mentioned above. Dr. Latham was of the same family with the Earl 
- Derby ;. and in the chancel of the church at Findern is the following epitaph to 
is memory : 


NEw SgRIEs, Supp. 1825. 4Z 
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Here lies interred 
The Body of the Rev. Esenezer Latuam, M.D. 
Who departed this Life 
January 15th, 1754, aged 66 years, 
Whose true Character was 
A Lover of God and Man. (In Greek.) 

The Righteous shall be in everlasting Remembrance.—Ps. cxii. 6. 

Vol, 7, p. 552. Mr. Fern wrote also a treatise **On the Nature of the Body in its 
State of Glorification.”” 12mo. 1713. 

—— Asnburn.--It was about five or six years from the time at whieh Mr. Rollins (not 
Rawlins) left the old Arian Meeting-house, to the period when Mr. Jones came to 
that place. He was succeeded by various ministers, till the opening of Mr. Geoper’s 
chapel. That meeting-house has been supplied by a considerable number of 
ministers. Those who have remained the longest are as follows :—-Mr. John 
Birch, from 1808 to 1812; Mr. Thomas Thompson Coales, from 1813 to 1817 ; 
and Mr. Alexander Start, the present minister, from 1819. The endowment on 
the chapel is £42. per annum. The alms-houses are for six godly widows or 
widowers ; or, if such are not to be found, others may be admitted, being above 
60 years old. Their allowance is £10. each per year. 

There is also a General Baptist meeting-house at Ashburn, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Pike, of Derby. 

—— Bakewett.—In 1788, Miss Nolon was the means of introducing the Independent 
sentiments into this town, where they were first taught in a barn. Afterwards, 
Mr. Denham, supported by Messrs. Scott and Wilson, collected a congregation ; 
to which he continued to preach about two years. Mr. Denham having left, the 
place was shut up, except that occasionally Mr. Scott sent Mr. Bencliffe, an itine- 
rant, to preach. Then came Mr. Scott himself, for some time, once a fortnight, 
on week-days. A few years afterwards, the place was regularly supplied, through 
the medium of Mr. Boden, of Sheffield, by Messrs. Marsden and Rayson ; and, 
during this period, the latter-mentioned gentleman, now of London, organized the 
pm 4 In 1799 the Rotherham students were first sent. The present chapel 
was opened in July, 1804 ; at which time Mr. Robinson settled as minister, who, 
after a short course of Jabour and usefulness, died in 1607. After the place had 
been supplied by students and itinerants for about two years, the Rev. William 
Coles became the settled minister. He died in 1812. Between the time of 
his death, and the settlement. of Mr. John Wills, in the same year, the 
place was again supplied by itinerants. At the close of 1815, Mr. Wills left 
Bakewell; and from that time, till Midsummer, 1823, when the present minister, 
the Rev. Joseph Barton, came, the place was supplied almost entirely by students 
from Rotherham. Mr. Barton preaches on the Sabbath afternoon at Middleton- 
by-Youlgrave, about five miles from Bakewell ; and, on the week-day evenings, 
at Winster, Pilsley, Stoney-Middleton, and Ashford, places from one to six miles 
from Bakewell. 

——P.554. Wirxswortn.—For Load read Leod. Between the time of Mr. Holmes 
and the nt minister, the Rev. James S. Hine, (sine A. M.,) there was a Mr. 
Smith who laboured here about seven years. Besides the Independent chapel, 
there is, in this town, a General Baptist meeting-house. This interest was raised 
by the exertions of a Mr. Barrow, who, together with a gentleman of the name of 
Richardson, at present supplies the pulpit. 
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A. BioOGRAPHIES AND SKETCHES OF Lives, 
A Ewing (Rev. Greville), 1. 
POSTATES, The Young, 8. Venning (Walter), Esq. 57, 113. 


Address on Slavery in the West Indies, 130. Some (Rev. David), 225, 281. 
Addresses to Sinners, on the Scriptural Coverdale (Miles), 337, 393, 449. 


Authority for, 467. : Frost (Rev. Richard) , 505. 
Antinomianism, on, 569. Ryl Dr.), 617. 
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Fletcher’s (A.), Trial, 37. 
Fletcher’s Appeal to Public Opinion, 38, 
Birt’s Moral Government of God, 40. 
Southey’s Book of the Church, 83. 
Butler’s Book of the Roman Catholic 
Church, ib. 
Stowel’s Ten Commandments, 91, 
Godwin’s Commonwealth, 94. 
Nichols’s Calvinismand Arminianism, 139, 
Helon’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 140. 
Williams’s Life of Philip Henry, 149. 
Crichton’s Life of Col. Blackader, 151. 
Morrison’s Fashionable Amusements, 153. 
Cheneviére’s Summary, 195 
Letter from Haldane to Cheneviére, ib. 
R. Bakewell’s Vindication, id. 
Irving’s Orations for Missionaries, 202, 
Fietcher’s Discourse, 251, 312. 
Penn’s Comparative Estimate, 257. 
Supplement to Ditto, id. 
Leifchild’s Christian Doctrines, 260. 
Gilbert’s Memoirs of Dr. Williams, 305. 
Jones’s Greek and English Lexicon, 316. 
Douglas’s Advancement of Socicty, 359. 
Burder’s Lectures on the Essentials of 
Religion, 368. 
Bennett’s Lectures on the History of 
Christ, 372. 
Otter’s Life of Clarke, 417. 
Lawson’s Lost Spirit, 422. 
Hamilton’s Missionary Sermon, 424. 
M‘Neile’s Sermons, 427. 
Morrison's Missionary Sermon, 476. 
The Sceptre of Christ, 482. 
Saunders’s Discourses, 484, 
Jay’s Friendship in Death, 486. 
Wardlaw on Baptism, 530. 
Birt’s Letter to Wardlaw, ib. 
Wardlaw’s Reply to Birt, ib. 
‘Ibornton’s Lives of Eminent Christians, 
538. 
Milton’s Treatise on Christian Doctrine, 
588. 
Waugh’s Sermons, 592. 
Butler’s Analogy of Religion, 594. 
Jones’s Stennett, 596. 
Gordon’s Sermons, 643. 
Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection, 647. 
Morrison’s Chinese Miscellany, 651. 
Southey’s Tale of Paraguay, 654. 
Hall’s Sermon for Ryland, 655. 
Wardlaw’s Two Sermons, 699. 
Mitford on Christianity, 703. 
Wesleyana, 705. 
Ben David’s Letters, 706. 
Bookworm. 
Wotton’s Reliquiz Wottonianz, 99. 
Calderwood’s Altare Damascenum, 262. 
Whitlock’s Zworopta, 379. 
Abercromby’s Treatise of Wit, 487. 
Graunt’s Observations on the Bills of 
Mortality, 541. 
Rowland’s Mona Antiqua Restauratz, 598. 
Usher’s Judgment, &c., 660. 
Serces on Popery, 706, 
Books, Brier Critical Notices or, 
The Cottage Bible, 49.--Belcher’s Narra- 
tives, 49,.--Higgins ou Ecclesiastes, 49. 


INDEX. 


—Morris’s Leper, 49,—Fletcher’s Elec- 
tion, 49.--The Protestant Reformation 
Vindicated, 49.—Tales from Afar, 50. 
—Dermer’s Fugitives, 50.—Claxson’s 
Twenty-two Sermons, 50.—Harvey’s 
Humble Flowers, 50.—Ririgham’s Elea- 
zar, 50.--The Offering of a Sunday School 
Teacher, 50.--Barr’s Instructions, 50. 
--Dunallan, 50.--Evans's Discourses, 
50.—Milne’s Appeal, 50.—Halkett’s 
Historical Notes, 51.—Bullock’s Tra- 
vels in Mexico, 51.—Hannah More's 
Spirit of Prayer, 51.—Taylor’s Itineracy, 
51.—The Christian Gleaner, 51.—The 
Evangelical Diary, 51.—Memoirs of the 
Affairs of Europe, 51.—The‘ Mirven 
Family. Proceedings at a Meeting held 
Nov. 9, 1824, at Carrock-on-Shannon. 
Malan’s Nouveaux Cantique Chretiens, 
107.—Contentment, Taylor’s Bunyan. 
Stennett’s Memoirs of Ward. Gram- 
mar for Children. The Evangelical 
Rambler, A Father’s Reasons for not 
Baptising his Children. Litera Sacra, 
108.—Booker’s Lectures. Greenwood’s 
Monument of Affection. Millar’s Chris- 
tian Teacher. The Eighth Volume of 
Sketches of Sermons. A Circular Let- 
ter of Leo XII, 109.—Hoppus’s Ser- 
mon. Fuller’s Child’s Examiner. Tho- 
dey’s Sermon, 159.—A Pocket Exposi- 
tor. Wilson’s Selection from Abp. 
Leighton. Fletcher's Antichrist. Sea- 
ton’s Church in Canaan. Present for a 
Sunday School, 160.--Lettersin Rhyme. 
Taylor’s Cottributions of Q.Q. The 
Vale of Apperly. Poems for a Sick 
and Melancholy Hour. Progress of 
Dissent, 161.--Critical Researches, 162. 
Bloomfield’s Letter to C. Butler, Esq. 
Bloomfield’s Sermon on Family Prayer, 
aud Manual of Family Prayers. Sher- 
wood’s Juliana Oakley. Connell's Young 
Scholar’s Assistant. Ritchie’s Preach- 
er’s Assistant. Narrative of S. Bayley, 
217. Smith’s Catechism. Letters toa 
Sceptic of Distinction. Groser’s Life 
of Stanger. Pacaltsdorp, 218.—Impres- 
sions of the Heart. Holderness’s Ma- 
nual, 219.—Dunallan. Select Chris- 
tian Authors, with Introductory Essays, 
270.--Dick’s Christian Philosopher. 
Biddulph’s Divine Influence, 27 1.--Ex- 
empla' Concionum, Fry’s Present for 
the Convalescent. Lioyd’s Extensive 
Enquiry, Ferdinand’s Pupil. The 
Christian Master’s Present for his 
Household. Newman’s Manual. The 
Precious Gift. The Juvenile Preacher 
and Catechist. A Catechism on Adult 
and Infant Baptism, 272.--The Ne- 
groes Memorial, 383.--Anderson’s Ca- 
therine Brown. Orme’s Letter to Ir- 
ving. Proceedings against Lieut. G. F. 
Dawson, 384.—The Two Rectors, 
Hough’s Reply to Abbé Dubois, The 
Reviewer Reviewed. State of Ireland. 
Taylor's Itineracy,385,--Milton’s Trea- 
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tise, 434.—Hoppus’s Statement, 492.— 
The Rotunda. The Protestant Refor- 
mation Vindicated, 494.—Juvenile Prize 

The Precious Gifts. Sand- 
ford on Gaming. Lymington’s Consi- 
derations on Lots, 495.—-Wilcox’s Ser- 
mon. Death-bed Scenes, &c , 496.— 
Selections from the Works of Bp. Hall. 
Belcher’s Poetical Sketches. A Letter 
to the Author of an “ Inquiry into the 
Studies and Discipline of the English 
Universities.’’ Sherwood’s Bible Teach- 
er’s Manual. The Christian Martyr, 
549.--Lambeth and the Vatican. Ward's 
Statement of Facts. Lewis's Christian 
Characteristics, 550.—-Bogue’s Dis- 
courses on the Millenium. Buchan on 
Duelling. Simmons’s Sermon, 551.— 
Yates’s Memoirs of Chamberlain. Me- 
moir of Miss Mullinger. Pastoral Ad- 
dress to Members of a Dissenting 
Church. The Evangelical Rambler. 
Bruce’s Sermons. Jones’s Catechism. 


Philip Colville, 603.—Early Impres- 
sions. Lloyd’s Catechism. omason’s 
Sermon. arch’s Sermon for Homer- 


ton. Jones’s Essay. Campbell’s Cabi- 
net, 604.--Belfrage’s and Williams's 
Missionary Sermons. Roxton Hymns, 
605.--Mather’s Rights of Church, 660. 
Hewlet’s Cottage Comforts, ib.—The 
Almoner, ib.— Morning Meditations, 714. 
Devonport Ark, ib, Walking with God, 
ib.—James’s Abstract, 715. Fawcett’s 
Works, id. ™~ on Baptism, id. 


Christianity, Evidence and Illustration of, 
14. 


Correspondents, Answers to, 56, 112, 168, 
224, 280, 336, 392, 448, 504, 560, 616, 
672. 

Captain, the East India, 66. 

Claims, of Educated Youth, 70. 

Charities, on Dr. Williams’s, 78. 

Communities, on Missionary, 122. 

Cecil's Remains, Observations on, 237,411. 

Conscience, The Living, in the Dead 
Heart, 242. 

Certain Cure for the Worst Malady, 296. 

Cemetery, Metropolitan, 299. 

Catholic Chapels, 347. 

Causes which retard the Christian, 398. 

Cobbler, The Princely and Pious, 408. 

Cottager, (The Welsh,) 564, 620, 676. 

Christ, Letter on Design of his Death, 625. 

— and Conflagration, Sermon on, 

9. 


Deatus.—T. Stiff, Esq., 56.--Mr. John 
Huntsman, 111.--Miss Ann Collard. 
Rev. John Whitehouse, 112,—S. Morell, 
167.--J. Whitehouse, #68.--C. Sloper, ib. 
~--Miss Sinclair. Rev. James Don. Mrs. 
Barbauld, 224.—-Rev. John Saffery, 279. 
—The Rev. W. Summers, ib.——Rev. J. 
Todhunter, ib.-—Rev. J. Brooksbank, ib. 
—Reyv. Mr. Mather, 336.—Dr. Ryland, 
&. and 447,--Dr. Rees, 447.--Mr. 








Horsey. Rev. W. Carver. Rev. Jose 

Harris, 504.--Rev. D. Evans. Rev. S. 
Jones. Rev. Messrs. Brown--Strahan 
--North-- Dr. Bogue.- Mr. Hooper, 716. 
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